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Are  Bat  Declines  Affecting 
Agaves  and  Columnar  Cacti? 


by  Dr.  Gary  P.  Nabhan 

Of  all  the  pollinators  which  visit 
succulents  in  the  greater  Southwest,  long-nosed 
bats  have  become  the  most  well-known  and 
controversial.  Photographs  of  these  bats 
pollinating  agaves,  as  well  as  organpipe,  saguaro 
and  cardon  cacti,  have  captivated  the 
imaginations  of  scientists  and  lay  people. 

Officially  listed  as  an  endangered  species 
of  the  U.S.  on  Halloween  of  1988,  and  of  concern 
in  Mexico  as  well,  the  lesser  long-nosed  bat  is 
now  caught  in  the  crossfire  between  battling 
biologists,  all  of  whom  have  their  own  insights 
about  the  bat.  If  some  of  these  biologists  have 
their  way,  the  species  will  be  delisted;  there  will 
be  no  federal  funds  for  its  protection  or  to 
monitor  the  succulents  potentially  affected  by  its 
presumed  decline. 

Much  of  the  scientific  controversy 
regarding  these  bats  and  their  co-evolved  plants 
may  come  to  a  head  at  the  April  6  symposium  to 
be  held  at  the  Garden:  "Conservation  of 
Mutualisms:  Threatened  Succulents  and 
Endangered  Pollinators." 

At  the  root  of  this  controversy  lie 
questions  regarding  the  population  trends  of  a 
cryptic  animal  whose  migration  route  and 
roosting  sites  are  poorly  known,  as  are  details  of 
its  relative  dependence  on  the  blooms  and  fruit 
of  giant  cacti  and  tall  panicles  of  agave  flowers. 
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A  lesser  long-nosed  bat  visits  agave  blossoms,  as  documented  in  this 
photograph,  made  in  1959. 

The  lesser  long-nosed  bat  is  one  of  many 
animals  (including  hummingbirds  and 
butterflies)  which  require  nectar  and  pollen  to 
fuel  migrations  between  wintering  sites  in  the 
tropics  and  birthing  sites  in  the  deserts.  Pregnant 
female  bats  migrate  northward  from  central  and 
southern  Mexico  to  arrive  in  Arizona  as  early  as 
April;  males  follow  later.  In  the  northern  limits  of 
their  range,  lesser  long-nosed  bats  draw  upon  the 
nectar  of  saguaros  and  organpipe  cactus 
blossoms,  and/ or  nectar  of  agave  flowers 
perched  on  candelabra-like  panicles.  The 
flowering  time  of  these  succulents,  their  floral 
shapes,  colors,  fragrances  and  times  of  nectar 
secretion  all  indicate  that  they  have  to  some 
extent  co-evolved  with  the  bats.  That  is  to  say, 
the  bats  and  these  plants  have  been  in  contact  for 
so  long  that  they  have  influenced  each  other's 
morphology,  behavior  and  seasonality. 

(continued  on  page  8) 
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On  a  November  evening  unusually  cold 
and  windy  for  Mexico's  Tehuacan  Valley,  our 
group  huddled  around  a  campfire  waiting  for 
the  chicken  and  vegetables  to  roast  in  Joe 
McAuliffe's  dutch  oven.  I'd  learned  something 
new  about  Joe  on  this  trip  --  he's  not  only  an 
outstanding  ecologist,  but  also  an  excellent  camp 
cook. 

We  had  spent  a  long  day  touring  Joe's 
study  sites,  several  of  which  were  located  in  or 
near  incredibly  dense  and  spectacular  stands  of 
columnar  cacti.  Dr.  McAuliffe  and  his  Mexican 
colleague.  Dr.  Alfonso  Valiente-Banuet,  or  Vali, 
and  several  other  Mexican  and  U.S.  scholars  had 
just  wrapped  up  a  five-week  field  season  in  the 
Tehuacan  Valley,  funded  by  the  World  Wildlife 
Fund. 

This  valley,  located  in  southeastern 
Mexico  in  the  state  of  Puebla,  is  home  to  an 
enormous  diversity  of  cactus  species,  many  of 
which  are  unique  to  that  place.  Joe  and  Vali  are 
studying  the  ecology  of  various  plant 
communities  there  in  an  effort  to  assess  how  the 
growing  human  population  (and  their  goats)  is 
affecting  those  plant  communities.  Their  goal  is 
not  only  to  understand  the  threats  to  this  diverse 
array  of  plants,  but  to  suggest  long-term 


conservation  strategies  that  will  be  consistent 
with  the  economic  requirements  of  Mexico's 
burgeoning  rural  population. 

This  was  my  second  November  trip  to 
Mexico.  The  week  before,  I  had  visited  a 
conference  of  Mexican  and  American  botanists, 
ecologists  and  anthropologists  assembled  by  Dr. 
Gary  Nabhan  in  Puerto  Penasco  (Rocky  Point), 
Mexico.  This  team  was  studying  the  long-term 
effects  of  ironwood  cutting  in  the  Mexican  state 
of  Sonora.  After  long,  intense  discussions  in  both 
English  and  Spanish,  the  committee  agreed  that 
ironwood  is  being  cut  throughout  Sonora  at  an 
alarming  rate  to  clear  land  for  cattle  grazing  (a 
problem  similar  to  that  in  the  rainforests),  to 
provide  wood  for  the  production  of  "mesquite" 
charcoal  to  be  sold  in  the  U.S.,  and  for  the 
ironwood  carving  industry  that  has  expanded 
greatly  in  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  depletion  of  ironwood  poses  an 
ominous  problem  for  Sonora's  ecological  balance, 
for  it  is  a  primary  nurse  plant  for  many  other 
plant  species  and  home  to  many  animals.  As  the 
Mexican  botanists  put  it,  the  ironwood  is  the 
"mother"  of  the  Sonoran  Desert. 

This  group  focused  not  only  on  the  threats 
to  plants,  but  also  on  solutions  that  meet  long¬ 
term  economic  needs  of  Sonora's  population. 

These  two  teams,  assembled  by  DBG 
research  staff  members,  illustrate  a  growing 
emphasis  in  the  Garden's  research  program.  The 
Garden  recognizes  that  it  shares  desert  regions  -- 
and  ecological  problems  —  with  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  In  this  new  era  of  growing  economic 
cooperation  and  with  the  impending  proposal  of 
a  free  trade  agreement  with  Mexico,  the  Garden 
continues  to  strengthen  its  scholarly  and 
conservation  ties  with  Mexico.  Collaborative 
efforts  to  understand  North  American  deserts  in 
a  bi-national  framework  establish  the  Garden  as 
a  leader  among  U.S.  botanic  gardens  in  forging 
international  ties  for  knowing  --  and  saving  — 
desert  plants.^ 


Spectacular  blooming  displays  now  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 


Winter  Rains  Bring 
Great  Spring  Show! 

Winter  rains,  which  averaged  more  than 
one  inch  per  month  from  October  through 
January,  have  produced  truly  spectacular 
displays  of  spring  wildflowers  at  the  Garden  as 
well  as  in  Mother  Nature's  own  locations. 

Cesar  Mazier,  superintendent  of 
horticulture,  said  5.71  inches  of  rain  had  fallen  at 
the  Garden  from  October  1  through  mid-January, 
a  remarkable  amount  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
Phoenix  normally  receives  about  seven  inches  of 
rain  in  an  entire  year. 

These  timely  rains  caused  wildflowers  to 
start  their  bloom  season  early  and  to  last  long, 
with  unusually  dense  populations. 

The  Garden’s  Wildflower  Hotline,  with 
up-to-date  information  on  what's  blooming 
where,  begins  March  1  at  (602)  481-8134.^ 
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Springtime  Offers  Chance 
For  a  Look  Into  Lizard  Lives 


by  Roy  Barnes 

For  those  of  us  who  arise  too  late  to  catch 
the  morning  birdwalks  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden,  lizards  offer  an  entertaining  second 
shift. 

Lizards  themselves  are  usually  late  risers. 
They  wait  until  the  morning  sun  has  warmed  the 
earth  sufficiently  for  their  cold-blooded  bodies  to 
become  completely  active.  From  March  into 
April  and  May  lizard-watchers  will  be  able  to 
observe  saurian  feeding  behavior,  courtship, 
territorial  battles,  and  action-packed  "display" 
mannerisms. 

Lizards  can  be  observed  easily  at  the 
Garden  where  they  have  grown  accustomed  to 
human  behavior;  their  cousins  in  the  wild  hide 
quickly  from  the  sounds  of  people. 

Lizards  in  the  Garden  feed  mainly  on 
insects,  helping  to  control  some  populations 
which  might  damage  Garden  plants.  The  lizards 
in  turn  provide  food  for  larger  predators 
including  hawks,  owls,  and  snakes. 

The  Garden  is  home  to  about  nine  species 
of  lizards  from  three  families:  the  iguanids,  the 
teiids,  and  the  gekkonids. 

The  family  Iguanidae,  which  includes 
most  western  U.S.  lizards,  is  visually  oriented, 
often  with  fancy  anatomical  features  such  as 
frills,  throat  pouches,  spines,  or  dewlaps  and 
bright  colors  used  for  inter-lizard 
communication  as  well  as  to  repel  predators. 
They  are  good  climbers  and  live  in  trees  or  in 
rocky  areas.  They  engage  in  visual  displays 
which  serve  territorial  and  courtship  functions. 

Among  iguanids  at  the  Garden  are: 

*  Side-blotched  lizard:  Found  on  the  ground, 


A  desert  spiny  lizard  basks  on  a  sunny  branch. 


these  small  animals  (one-and-a-half  to  two-and- 
a-half  inches  long)  are  fairly  tolerant  of  the  cold 
and  may  be  active  on  warm  days  even  in 
December  and  January.  They  may  be  gray  or 
brown  with  a  characteristic  black  blotch 
immediately  behind  the  "armpit"  area.  Males 
may  sport  some  pale  blue  speckling.  Both  sexes 
defend  their  territories  against  competing  lizards 
of  the  same  sex.  Side-blotched  lizards  eat  insects, 
scorpions,  spiders,  ticks,  mites  and  sowbugs. 

*Tree  lizard:  This  is  a  climber  often  found 
in  mesquite  trees  or  on  the  sides  of  stone 
buildings  or  large  rocks.  Most  are  brown  but 
some  are  tan,  black  or  gray;  most  are  banded  but 
some  have  longitudinal  stripes.  Adult  males  are 
distinctive  with  their  brilliant  turquoise  belly 
patches  which  they  show  off  in  territorial 
display,  a  series  of  five  to  seven  four-legged 
"push-ups."  These  displays  are  directed  at  any 
lizard  --  or  sometimes  human  --  intruder. 

Males  may  also  have  bright-colored 
throats  —  yellow,  green,  orange,  or  greenish-blue 
—  and  females  usually  have  yellow  or  orange  or 
even  white  throats.  Tree  lizards  eat  ants  and 
beetles  mainly,  along  with  other  insects,  spiders 
and  scorpions  (especially  bark  scorpions). 

*Desert  spiny  lizard:  This  lizard,  at  three- 
and-a-half  to  five-and-a-half  inches  in  length. 


photo  by  Roy  Barnes 


looks  like  a  larger,  more  scaly  version  of  the  tree 
lizard.  Brown-colored  tinged  with  yellow  or  pale 
blue  above,  males  have  blue-green  patches  on 
belly  and  throat  and  females  have  little  or  none 
of  that  coloration.  The  males  use  only  their  front 
legs  for  their  territorial  push-ups. 

Desert  spiny  lizards  are  good  climbers  but 
spend  much  time  on  the  ground.  They  can  be 
seen  in  trees,  around  large  rocks  and  boulders, 
and  on  the  ground  where  they  seek  shelter  in 
cracks  and  crevices,  under  logs,  or  in  rodent 
burrows.  They  feed  mainly  on  insects  but  will 
occasionally  eat  other  lizards. 

* Zebra-tailed  lizard:  The  "greyhound"  of 
lizards,  these  two  to  four-inch-long  creatures  are 
built  for  speed.  Streamlined  with  long,  flat  tails 
and  extremely  long  legs,  they  are  probably  the 
fastest  lizards  in  the  United  States.  Both  sexes 
have  strikingly-colored  black  and  white  bands 
on  their  tails;  when  threatened,  the  zebra-tail 
curls  this  appendage  over  its  back  and  waves  it 
slowly  from  side  to  side.  If  a  predator  grabs  this 
tail,  the  lizard  can  "release"  the  captured  portion 
and  thus  escape  to  grow  a  new  tail. 

Zebra-tails  are  found  on  the  ground 
throughout  the  Garden,  particularly  where 
vegetation  is  sparse.  They  feed  on  grasshoppers, 
ants,  beetles,  spiders  and  other  insects. 

*Regal  horned  lizard:  Still  inappropriately 
called  "horny  toads,"  these  miniature  copies  of 
Triceratops  are  familiar  to  most  people.  The  regal 
horned  lizard  (three  to  five  inches)  is  the  largest 
of  the  horned  lizards  found  in  the  U.S.  It  does 
not  depend  on  speed  to  escape  predators;  instead 
it  "freezes."  Motionless  and  matching  the  desert 
soil  in  color  and  texture,  it  is  difficult  to  spot. 

If  extremely  irritated  by  a  predator  or  a 
human,  the  horned  lizard  may  squirt  a  tiny 
stream  of  blood  from  its  own  eye  through  a  pore 
in  the  eyelid  toward  the  face  and  eyes  of  its 
adversary.  This  stream  of  blood  can  spurt  four  or 
five  feet.  It  is  believed  that  the  horned  lizard's 


blood  contains  sufficient  formic  acid,  acquired 
from  its  diet  of  ants,  to  serve  as  a  moderately 
effective  repellent  of  foxes  and  other  predators. 

Unlike  other  iguanids  at  the  DBG,  the 
regal  horned  lizard  does  not  defend  its  territory 
against  other  members  of  its  own  species. 

* Common  chuckwalla:  The  chuckwalla,  five 
to  eight  inches  long,  is  second  in  size  only  to  the 
Gila  monster  in  the  U.S.  These  rock-dwellers  feed 
mainly  on  brittlebush  flowers,  or,  when 
necessary,  on  other  desert  annuals  and 
perennials.  The  chuckwalla  favors  habitats 
dominated  by  large  rocks  and  boulders  and  is 
not  commonly  seen  elsewhere  along  the  Garden 
trails.  Its  wrinkled  skin  enables  it  to  flee 
predators  by  darting  into  a  crevice  where  it  can 
swallow  air  to  swell  up  and  wedge  itself  tightly. 
Chuckwallas  vary  from  reddish-orange  to  brown 
or  black  in  color;  males  are  larger  than  females 

and  more  brightly  Colored.  (continued  on  next  page) 


The  chuckwalla  likes  a  rocky  habitat  and  feeds  mainly  on 
brittlebush  flowers. 


The  scientific  name  of  this  lizard 
(Sauromalus  obesus)  translates  as  the  "bad  fat 
lizard,"  a  misnomer  as  chuckwallas  are  neither 
bad  nor  fat.  They  are  just  gentle,  plant-eating 
lizards  of  the  Sonoran  Desert. 

Unlike  iguanids,  members  of  the  lizard 
family  Teiidae  rely  more  on  smell  and  less  on 
sight  to  find  food  and  deal  with  their 
environment.  Only  one  small  group  of  these 
tropical  lizards  lives  as  far  north  as  the  U.S.:  the 
whiptails  or  racerunners  —  long,  streamlined 
terrestrial  lizards  capable  of  considerable  speed. 

* Western  whip  tail  lizard:  Probably  the  most 
commonly  seen  lizard  at  the  Garden,  these  slim¬ 
bodied,  long-tailed,  alert,  active  lizards  can  move 
with  considerable  speed.  Typically  moving  with 
a  jerky  gait  and  pausing  to  smell  the  ground  with 
its  long,  pointed  nose,  this  lizard  uses  smell  and 
taste  to  locate  underground  beetle  larvae  and 
other  delicious  morsels  which  it  digs  up  with  its 
powerful  forearms. 

About  two-and-a-half  to  four-and-a-half 
inches  long,  these  lizards  are  variable  in  color 
and  pattern.  They  may  be  gray,  brown, 
yellowish,  or  tan,  with  dark  brown  to  black  spots 
or  bars  on  back  and  sides.  The  western  whiptail 
reproduces  sexually  with  both  males  and  females 
in  the  species;  some  of  the  other  thirteen  species 
found  in  the  U.S.,  however,  reproduce 
parthenogenically  --  all  eggs  hatch  into  females 
identical  to  their  mother  and  no  males  are  found 
in  these  species. 

The  family  Gekkonidae  is  a  large  group  of 
tropical  and  subtropical  lizards  named  after  the 
sound  made  by  an  oriental  species.  Geckos 
communicate  by  chirping  and  squeaking,  unlike 
the  iguanids  who  use  visual  communication. 
Only  two  species  occur  in  Arizona,  one  native 
and  the  other  introduced  accidentally  by  man. 

*  Western  banded  gecko:  This  small  lizard 
(one-and-a-half  to  two-and-a-half  inches)  is  our 
only  native  lizard  with  a  voice.  Seen  only  at 


The  desert  spiny  lizard  knows  how  to  climb  without  getting  stuck 
on  the  cactus  spines. 


photo  by  Carl  Mohr 


night,  this  lizard  has  cat-like,  elliptical  pupils.  On 
warm  nights  these  geckos  search  for  moths, 
crickets,  beetles,  spiders  and  other  arachnids. 

The  banded  gecko  is  pale  yellow  with  chocolate 
brown  bands  on  body  and  tail.  Although  it  looks 
fragile  and  delicate,  it  can  live  in  the  driest  and 
most  desolate  parts  of  the  Arizona  desert  because 
of  its  nocturnal  habits.  At  night  it  may  carry  its 
tail  curled  over  its  back,  perhaps  mimicking  the 
scorpion. 


The  banded  gecko  is  our  only  native  lizard  with  a  voice. 


The  regal  horned  lizard  "freezes"  to  escape  predators. 


* Mediterranean  gecko:  A  stowaway  on 
plants  introduced  here  from  the  Mediterranean 
region,  this  lizard  has  become  a  well-established 
"city  slicker"  in  Phoenix  and  Tucson.  Slightly 
smaller  than  the  western  banded  gecko  and  more 
of  a  climber,  the  Mediterranean  gecko  is  a  pale 
pinkish  brown;  its  back  is  covered  with  small 
bumpy  tubercles.  At  the  Garden  it  favors  such 
climbing  surfaces  as  walls,  ceilings  and  window 
screens.  During  courtship  the  male  calls  the 
female  in  a  series  of  rapid,  click-like  notes.  Both 
sexes  make  mouse-like  squeaks  when  threatened. 
They  are  found  around  lights  at  night  where  they 
feed  on  light-attracted  insects.  ^ 

(Roy  Barnes  is  a  research  specialist  in  the  department  of 
anthropology  at  Arizona  State  University,  a  biology  instructor 
at  Scottsdale  Community  College  and  a  frequent  guest  lecturer 
at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.) 
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(BATS  continued  from  page  1) 

This  relationship,  however,  is  not  one  of 
obligate  dependence  --  there  are  other  pollinators 
of  giant  cactus  blooms,  and  of  agaves,  so  that  one 
of  these  species  may  continue  to  exist  in  the 
absence  of  the  other. 

Over  the  last  twenty  years  there  have  been 
numerous  reports  of  local  decline  or 
disappearance  of  these  bats,  although  in  some 
areas  too  few  observations  have  been  made  to 
confirm  or  deny  any  trends.  Nevertheless,  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  ruled 
protection  was  warranted  to  prevent  or  reverse 
further  downward  trends.  This  action  focused 
tremendous  scientific  attention  on  the  bats,  and 
additional  roosting  sites  were  discovered. 

Population  estimates  of  these  sites 
demonstrate  that  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
more  than  the  500  bats  estimated  in  1986  to  be 
migrating  annually  into  the  U.S.,  and  that  some 
roosting  sites  are  miles  away  from  large  stands  of 
agaves  and  cacti.  Furthermore,  Dr.  Ted  Fleming 
and  his  Bat  Conservation  International  associates 
now  believe  that  the  bats  may  fly  as  far  as  60 
miles  a  night  from  their  day  roost  to  their  feeding 
areas.  Every  new  discovery  has  evoked  more 
questions,  and  dozens  of  biologists  are  now 
involved  in  answering  them. 

Two  key  questions,  however,  remain 
unanswered.  The  first  is  whether  a  local  decline 
in  bats  will  trigger  a  long-term  decline  in  the 
reproduction  of  either  agaves  or  cacti.  If  the  bats 
are  the  keystone  pollinator  for  certain  succulents, 
do  there  remain  enough  alternate  pollinators 
(such  as  honeybees)?  One  preliminary  estimate 
of  seed  set  of  Palmer's  agave  made  by  Dr.  Donna 
Howell  indicated  that  in  areas  of  bat  decline, 
seed  numbers  were  reduced  to  less  than  five 
percent  of  their  maximum  potential.  However, 

Dr.  Steve  Buchmann  has  shown  that  for 
saguaros,  both  native  solitary  bees  and 
introduced  honeybees  can  be  effective  pollinators 
if  bats  are  absent.  Deciding  the  value  of  different 


pollinators  to  a  particular  plant  requires  a 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  biology  of  the  flowers, 
and  of  the  movement  patterns  of  the  animals. 

The  second  question  involves  the  causes  of 
decline  in  the  bats,  if  such  a  decline  has  occurred 
regionally.  Some  Arizona  caves  and  mines  that 
once  served  as  roost  sites  have  been  disrupted, 
but  it  is  also  possible  that  habitat  and  food 
sources  along  the  Mexican  migration  route  have 
been  lost. 

The  Garden  research  staff  has  been 
engaged  in  determining  the  status  of  agave 
populations  in  northern  Mexico,  particularly 
where  bootleg  mescal  making  consumes  century 
plants  before  they  flower.  We  recently 
discovered  that  some  Sonoran  villagers  have 
overharvested  agaves  to  the  degree  that  mescal 
bootlegging  had  to  be  abandoned  for  lack  of 
plants.  We  are  continuing  our  surveys  to  see  if 
the  area  affected  is  large  enough  to  have  voided 
an  entire  portion  of  the  migration  corridor. 

The  April  symposium  to  be  held  at  the 
Garden  will  be  the  first  forum  at  which 
pollination  experts  and  conservationists  try  to 
put  together  the  puzzle  of  factors  affecting 
unique  succulents  and  the  animals  which  depend 
upon  them.  The  Garden  is  hosting  this  special 
symposium  on  behalf  of  the  Species  Survival 
Commission  of  the  IUCN  (World  Conservation 
Union),  the  Center  for  Plant  Conservation,  Bat 
Conservation  International,  the  Botanical 
Gardens  Conservation  Secretariat,  and  the  Pew 
Scholars  Program  on  Conservation  and 
Environment.  In  addition  to  all-day  technical 
sessions,  there  will  be  an  evening  slide  lecture 
open  to  all  Desert  Botanical  Garden  members. 

Dr.  Merlin  Tuttle,  internationally-recognized 
wildlife  photographer,  will  discuss  the  role  of 
plant-visiting  bats  from  deserts  to  rainforests 
April  6,  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Arizona  Historical 
Society  lecture  hall  on  the  southeast  side  of 
Papago  Park  in  Tempe.  q 

(Gary  P.  Nabhan  is  research  ethnobotanist  and  Pew  Scholar  on 
conservation  at  the  DBG.) 


Now's  the  Birds'  Busy  Time 
In  the  Yearly  Cycle  at  DBG 

by  Mary  F.  Irish 

Spring  in  the  Garden  is  more  than  just  the 
explosion  of  wildflower  bloom,  an  extravaganza 
of  cacti  and  umbrellas  of  palo  verde  blossoms.  It 
is  also  a  time  of  extraordinary  bird  activity. 

In  the  spring,  some  of  the  birds  in  the 
Garden,  such  as  Anna's  hummingbird  and  great¬ 
horned  owl,  are  nearing  the  end  of  their  nesting 
cycle.  Young  birds  will  be  around  soon  and 
adult  plumages  will  begin  to  fade. 

Others,  such  as  yellow-rumped  warbler, 
ruby-crowned  kinglet  and  white-crowned 
sparrow,  have  already  moved  north  in 
anticipation  of  a  breeding  season  elsewhere. 

They  disappear  without  causing  much  stir. 

Year-round  residents  like  cactus  wren, 
curve-billed  thrasher,  Gambel's  quail,  Inca  dove 
and  black-tailed  gnatcatcher  are  getting  ready  to 
raise  a  brood.  Thrashers  can  be  heard  singing  as 
early  as  January,  sometimes  in  unison  and 
sometimes  in  duet,  to  establish  territories.  Once 
territories  are  set,  pairing  and  mating 
commences  and  finally,  nests  are  built.  A 
straggly  affair  composed  mainly  of  sticks,  the 
thrasher's  nest  can  be  found  in  the  arms  of 
saguaro  or  on  the  ends  of  large  cholla. 

Cactus  wrens,  named  for  their  association 
with  cacti,  also  begin  a  cycle  of  greatly  increased 
and  varied  singing  in  the  early  spring.  Nest 
building  is  a  year-round  occupation  for  cactus 
wrens,  but  becomes  more  urgent  during  this 
time.  These  birds  build  more  than  one  nest, 
presumably  to  confuse  and  discourage  potential 
predators,  but  lay  eggs  in  only  one.  Cactus  wrens 
are  remarkably  audacious  and  will  tolerate  a 
nest  near  human  activity,  including  Garden 
paths. 


A  dove  raises  her  brood  amid  the  arms  of  a  cholla. 


We  need  to  be  careful  around  the  nests  or 
young  of  all  bird  species.  While  birds  at  the 
Garden  are  used  to  human  activity,  no  bird 
endures  disturbance,  including  peering,  at  a  nest. 
The  brooding  adult  may  leave,  allowing  the  eggs 
to  get  too  cold  or  too  hot,  or  worse,  the  adults 
may  abandon  the  nest  altogether. 

Spring  also  brings  in  the  travelers.  These 
birds  are  passing  through  on  their  way  from 
Central  America  and  lower  Mexico  to  the 
mountains  and  meadows  of  northern  Arizona 
and  further  on.  These  include  rufous 
hummingbirds,  black-throated  grey  warblers, 
summer  tanagers,  Bullock's  orioles,  and  blue 
grosbeaks. 

Late  spring  also  brings  the  return  of 
summer  residents.  The  appearance  of  these  birds 
marks  the  beginning  of  summer  as  surely  as  the 
temperature  changes.  White-winged  doves, 
brown-capped  flycatchers,  and  black-chinned 
hummingbirds  are  all  summer  residents  at  the 
Garden.  These  true  heat-lovers  come  just  this  far 
north  to  breed.  Their  songs  will  fill  the  Garden 
during  the  late  spring  as  they  too  start  the  cycle 
of  raising  a  brood. 

Eventually  these  summer  birds  will  begin 
their  migration  south  in  the  later  summer  and 
fall  to  be  replaced  once  again  by  the  winter 
dwellers  of  the  Garden.  This  cycle  enhances  and 
complements  the  more  obvious  cycle  of  plant 
growth,  bloom,  seed  set  and  senescence  of  the 
plantings. 

The  Garden  offers  conducted  birdwalks 
each  Monday  morning,  and  bird  identification 
classes  for  beginners  are  held  each  spring  and 
fall. 

(Mary  F.  Irish ,  an  avid  birder,  teaches  classes  here  on  birding.) 


In  Print 


Some  Bats  Are  Amazing 
Vegetarians,Part  of 
Healthy  Habitat 

by  Jane  B.  Cole 


America 's  Neighborhood  Bats 

by  Merlin  D.  Tuttle 

96  pp.  Austin:  University  of  Texas  Press,  1988 

Sitting  on  a  dune  at  sundown  on  Lake 
Michigan  watching  and  listening  to  hundreds  of 
bats  swoop  and  keen  I  never  questioned  the  bats' 
usefulness  for  devouring  huge  quantities  of 
Midwestern  swamp  mosquitoes.  I  find  out  now, 
as  they  dart  and  shrill  at  sundown  in  Indian 
Bend  Park,  that  these  Arizona  bats  are  important 
desert  pollen  collectors  and  dispersers  for 
agaves.  The  little  carnivores  I  knew  back  in  the 
Midwest  were  fascinating,  but  these  Southwest 
bat  vegetarians  are  even  more  amazing. 

These  little  desert  mammals  gather  in 
caves  during  the  day  and  hang  by  their  feet, 
huddled  close  together,  licking  each  other's  faces 
(where  the  pollen  has  collected);  and  then  when 
the  flowers  on  agaves  and  other  night-blooming 
plants  open  up,  they  troop  off  together  to  scout 
the  area  and  drink  nectar,  taking  turns  at  each 
plant.  When  they  run  out  of  flowers,  or  just  need 
a  rest,  they  fly  back  to  the  caves  and  lick  off  the 
pollen /protein  which  collected  as  they  pushed 
their  little  bat  faces  into  the  flower  panicles.  I  am 
astonished  at  their  diet.  They  don't  eat  bugs, 
even  in  the  off  season,  but  follow  the  blooms 
through  the  hemisphere  sipping  nectar  and 
distributing  pollen. 

According  to  Dr.  Tuttle,  I  have  the  right 
idea,  that  bats  are  not  animals  we  should  fear  but 
are  useful  participants  in  a  healthy  habitat.  In 
offering  this  book  he  hopes  to  answer  questions 
and  calm  the  hysterical  reactions  that  some 
people  have  in  the  presence  of  bats. 


"My  purpose,"  he  writes,  "is  to  introduce  these 
frequently  misunderstood  animals  to  [people]  to 
provide  solutions  to  problems,  to  dispel 
unnecessary  fears,  and  to  encourage  an 
appreciation  of  bats  and  their  conservation 
needs."  In  96  pages  he  does  just  that.  After  over 
30  years  of  working  with  bats  and  working  with 
the  public,  this  author  has  a  good  grasp  of  how 
to  bring  bats  and  people  to  a  better  tolerance  of 
each  other. 

Bats  need  a  little  help  from  their  friends 
(humans)  if  they  are  to  survive  into  the  next  few 
centuries.  They  do  not  multiply  rapidly,  each 
mother  being  capable  of  giving  birth  to  only  one 
young  bat  each  year,  but  a  bat's  life  expectancy 
can  be  as  high  as  30  years  if  no  threats  to 
survival  are  encountered.  European  culture  has 
long  linked  bats  to  superstition,  ignorance,  myth 
and  vampire  folk-legends.  In  Chinese  and 
Polynesian  cultures,  on  the  other  hand,  attitudes 
about  bats  are  so  positive  that  these  people 
incorporate  bat  designs  into  beautiful  jewelry 
which  they  wear  as  "good  omens." 

Discussing  the  commonly-held  fear  that 
bats  spread  rabies.  Dr.  Tuttle  does  not  say  there 
is  nothing  to  the  rumor.  He  tells  us  quite  clearly 
how  it  originated,  what  basis  it  has,  and  even 
how  to  tell  when  a  bat  possibly  has  been  infected 
with  rabies. 

When  I  was  a  child  and  a  bat  would  get 
into  the  house,  it  was  difficult  to  catch.  With  the 
light  out,  we  could  see  it  flying  and  dipping 
about  the  room;  but  as  soon  as  we  turned  the 
light  on  again,  we  couldn't  find  it.  It  was  so  small 
and  quiet  that  it  could  hang  behind  a  picture 
frame  or  crawl  into  a  door  crack  until  someone 
with  a  sharp  eye  finally  spotted  it,  cupped  it 
gently  in  two  hands  and  turned  it  out  the 
doorway  to  freedom. 

Dr.  Tuttle  does  not  recommend  touching 
bats  with  bare  hands,  since  it  might  not  be  good 
for  bat  or  person.  But  he  does  explain  the  flight 
pattern  I  observed: 


"To  understand  the  underlying  reason  for 
the  bat's  apparent  swoops  at  your  head,  just  put 
yourself  in  the  same  situation  and  imagine  that 
you  are  the  pilot  of  a  small  airplane.  You  cross 
the  room,  having  to  make  a  U-turn  each  time  you 
come  to  a  corner.  When  you  make  the  turn  you 
must  virtually  stop,  causing  a  stall;  and,  as  any 
pilot  knows,  you  must  quickly  swoop 
downward  to  regain  flight  speed  and  control." 

This  book  is  a  well-developed, 
interpretive  talk  about  bats.  It  works  well  as  a 
read-aloud  to  children  old  enough  to  be 
interested  and  enjoy  the  photographs.  (Dr.  Tuttle 
is  well-known  as  a  wildlife  photographer.)  Older 
children  and  adults  will  like  reading  it  for 
themselves. 

Bats  are  a  fascinating  point  at  which  to 
start  studying  the  economy  of  natural  desert 
systems.  This  book  might  even  stimulate  some 
future  biologist  to  take  up  bat  studies.  There  are 
specific  descriptions  of  only  ten  bat  species  in 
America's  Neighborhood  Bats ,  but  Dr.  Tuttle  has 
included  a  "Suggested  Reading"  list  which 
includes  both  general  interest  and  scientific 
literature.  ^ 


(Jane  B.  Cole  is  librarian  of  the  Richter  Library  at  the  Garden. 
The  library  is  available  on  weekdays  to  Garden  visitors  and  for 
phone  reference  at  (602)  941-1225.) 


Garden  to  Host  International 
Research  Conference 


The  International  Organization  for 
Succulent  Plant  Study  (IOS)  will  hold  the  22nd 
annual  IOS  Congress  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden,  April  5-14. 

The  theme  of  the  conference  is  "Succulent 
Plants  and  Their  Biotic  Relationships,"  and  there 
will  be  sessions  on  cactus  and  succulent 
systematics,  anatomy,  biogeography, 
ethnobotany,  horticulture  and  conservation. 

A  highlight  of  the  Congress  will  be  a 
special  symposium,  conducted  by  Dr.  Gary  P. 
Nabhan,  April  6,  entitled  "The  Conservation  of 
Mutualisms:  Threatened  Succulents  and  Their 
Endangered  Pollinators."  The  symposium  will  be 
the  first  meeting  to  focus  on  the  effects  of 
extinction  of  plants  on  pollinators  and  vice  versa. 
(See  cover  story  of  this  issue  of  The  Sonoran 
Quarterly.) 

The  symposium  will  be  followed  by  an 
evening  slide  lecture  by  the  renowned  wildlife 
photographer,  Dr.  Merlin  Tuttle,  Managing 
Director  of  Bat  Conservation  International.  For 
details  on  the  lecture,  see  the  enclosed  Quarterly 
Calendar.  The  symposium  is  co-sponsored  by 
The  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  Species  Survival 
Commission  Cacti  and  Succulent  Group,  the  Pew 
Charitable  Trusts,  Bat  Conservation 
International,  the  Center  for  Plant  Conservation 
and  the  International  Union  for  the  Conservation 
of  Nature  (IUCN)  Botanical  Gardens 
Conservation  Secretariat. 

An  honored  guest  at  the  Congress  will  be 
Dr.  George  Lindsay,  first  director  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  (1939-40)  who  will  speak  on 
the  founding  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  and 
on  his  research  into  the  succulent  plant  floras  of 
the  islands  of  the  Sea  of  Cortez. 


Someone  to  Know: 


Cesar  Brings  Scientist's  Eyes, 
Farmer's  Skills  to 
Garden  Plant  Care 

Cesar  Mazier,  superintendent  of 
horticulture  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden, 
began  to  love  growing  plants  in  the  midst  of  an 
urban  capital  in  Central  America. 

Too  young  to  play  with  his  older  brothers, 
he  helped  his  mother  with  her  plants  at  home  in 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras.  "My  mother  was  from 
the  country.  She  had  a  beautiful  garden  with  lots 
of  flowers.  I  helped  her  with  her  plants  and  she 
used  to  tell  me  about  them." 

By  the  time  he  was  in  high  school  he  knew 
a  lot  about  plants,  and  when  asked  what  he 
wanted  to  be,  he  said,  "an  agronomist".  In  college 
he  took  a  six-year  degree  program  at  the 
National  Autonomous  University  of  Honduras 
leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
agronomy  in  1979. 

In  Honduras,  where  there  is  no 
horticultural  degree,  a  B.S.  in  agronomy  includes 
training  in  diverse  elements  of  farming  such  as 
canal  construction,  integrated  pest  management, 
topography,  gardening,  and  soil.  To  complete 
this  degree  Cesar  presented  a  thesis  in  which  he 
explored  alternative  technologies  appropriate  for 
the  small  farms  of  Honduras. 

After  graduation  he  did  agricultural 
research  for  the  Honduran  government,  studying 
methods  for  increased  crop  production,  soil 
conservation,  arid-region  farming  and  "no-till" 
crop  farming. 

In  1983,  he  began  a  two-year  break  from 
his  governmental  research  to  obtain  a  Master  of 
Science  degree  in  agricultural  economics  from 
New  Mexico  State  University,  with  a  minor  in 
statistics. 


He  learned  more  about  water  conservation 
and  irrigation  during  an  international  workshop 
in  Israel  in  1987.  "The  Israelis  are  number  one  in 
the  world  in  water  conservation,"  Cesar  said. 

"The  Dead  Sea  is  a  lake  fed  by  the  Jordan  River, 
one  source  of  water  for  the  whole  country." 

Because  Phoenix  is  the  home  of  his  wife 
Patty,  a  science  teacher,  Cesar  gave  up  his  career 
in  Honduras  and  the  Maziers  came  to  Phoenix,  a 
fortuitous  turn  of  events  for  the  DBG. 

In  September  1987,  Cesar  became  a 
horticulturist  at  the  DBG.  Although  he  was  a 
scientist,  statistician,  agricultural  researcher,  and 
experienced  plantsman,  this  native  of  the  tropical 
rain  forest  did  not  know  Sonoran  Desert  plants. 
Nor  did  he  feel  at  ease  with  spoken  English, 
although  he  read  and  wrote  fluently  in  English. 

His  first  assignment  was  care  of  the  core 
garden  —  the  old  heartland  of  the  Garden,  ringed 
by  the  original  trail.  He  immersed  himself  in  the 
care  and  study  of  our  desert  plants  and 
inescapable  conversations  with  friendly  visitors 
gave  him  confidence  and  exercise  in  speaking 
English.  "Sometimes  I  wished  I  could  hide 


Cesar  Mazier  is  Superintendant  of  Horticulture  at  the  DBG. 


photo  by  Carol  Schatt 


behind  the  plants,  though,"  he  recalls. 

Since  Cesar's  appointment  as 
superintendent  of  horticulture  in  1989,  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  has  evolved  a  new  look 
frequently  described  as  more  tended  or 
groomed.  Horticulturists  and  volunteers  know 
well  there  is  more  raking,  pruning,  and  weed 
pulling  than  ever  before. 

"Two  years  ago,  I  told  Bob  Breunig  my 
concept  of  this  place  as  a  botanical  garden:  the 
best  collection  of  plants  managed  in  the  best 
horticultural  way,"  Cesar  said. 

He  praises  his  staff  as  skilled, 
knowledgeable,  dedicated  and  positive  in 
attitude.  "It's  really  nice  to  have  a  staff  so 
responsive  to  what  needs  to  be  done.  They  are 
very  committed  to  their  task." 

He  also  appreciates  the  volunteers  who 
help  the  horticulturists. -"This  place  has  reached 
the  level  it  has  only  because  we  have  volunteers. 
We  used  to  have  eight  or  ten.  Now  we  have  fifty 
on  the  list." 

How  does  he  charm  these  people  into 
coming  regularly  to  the  Garden  to  move  rocks 
and  cactus,  pull  weeds  for  hours,  dig  ditches, 
and  put  tools  neatly  away? 

"Volunteers  like  to  know  what's  going  on, 
what  we're  doing  and  what  our  needs  are.  You 
can't  just  tell  them  to  do  something  unless  you 
tell  them  why.  A  volunteer  needs  to  feel  that  he's 
another  member  of  this  staff.  Besides,  I  see  all  my 
volunteers  as  my  friends,"  he  says. 

Cesar's  plans  for  DBG  horticulture  aim  at 
making  the  Garden  fit  the  design  envisioned  in 
the  DBG's  master  plan.  Right  now  this  involves 
rehabilitation,  renovation  of  older  areas  such  as 
the  Cactus  House  and  Agave  section,  building  a 
new  propagation  greenhouse,  and,  of  course, 
constant  maintenance  of  the  living  collection. 

Research  in  horticulture  is  of  major 
interest  to  Cesar.  He  is  now  studying  the  effect  of 
regular  water  and  rain  on  the  growth  habits  of 


transplanted  saguaros.  He  wants  to  discover  the 
best  horticultural  methods  for  our  desert  plants, 
starting  with,  for  instance,  the  questions  that 
come  in  to  the  DBG  Plant  Hotline.  "As  an 
institution  that  works  in  and  for  the  community, 
we  need  to  do  this,"  Cesar  said. 

This  native  of  the  equator  thinks  Phoenix 
is  a  cold  climate.  "I  hate  the  cold,"  he  said.  "In  the 
summertime  when  it's  a  hundred  degrees,  I  just 
say,  'Isn't  this  great?"'  These  are  certainly 
encouraging  words  to  staff  and  volunteers  in 
mid-July! 

Cesar  has  four  children:  Maria-Jose,  who 
lives  in  South  America,  Guillermo,  Daniel  and 
Lucas  .—Carol  Schatt 


Wish  List 


If  you  have  an  item  you  believe  would  be 
useful,  please  call  the  Garden  at  941-1225  for 
more  information.  And  thanks  for  your  gener¬ 
ous  response  to  last  quarter's  "Wish  List!" 

World  Atlas 

4-drawer  filing  cabinets 
Freestanding  book  shelves 
Felt  material,  conservative  colors 
Plastic  sheet  and  slide  protectors 
2  bar-size  refrigerators 
Dissecting  microscope 

3- hole  paper  punch 
Surveyor's  level  or  transit 
Surveyor's  tripod 
Surveyor's  rod 
Surveyor's  pocket  level 
Little  red  wagons 

Plastic  spice  bottles  with  lids 
Large  waterproof  tarp 
Wall  shelving 
Secretarial  chair 

4- wheel  drive  vehicle 
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Planting  for  More  Birdlife 
Means  More  Native  Species 

Take  a  look  around  your  yard.  What  kinds 
of  birds  do  you  have?  Cactus  wrens?  Verdins? 
Gnatcatchers?  Mockingbirds?  Starlings?  Pigeons? 
Gambel's  quail?  Are  lizards  abundant  on  the 
fences  in  the  summer?  Have  you  noticed 
butterflies?  Your  answers  to  these  questions  and 
your  observations  will  tell  you  how  satisfactory 
your  yard  is  for  wildlife. 

If  the  most  commonly  seen  birds  are 
mockingbirds,  pigeons  and  starlings,  you 
probably  have  few  plants  attractive  to  birds  and 
possibly  a  large  amount  of  lawn.  If  you  rarely  see 
pigeons  and  starlings,  but  see  wrens  frequently, 
you  undoubtedly  have  some  cacti  and  a  few 
desert  plants  in  your  yard.  If  you  see  all  of  these 
birds  plus  lizards,  but  starlings  are  uncommon, 
you  probably  have  creosote,  cacti,  possibly 
mesquite  and/ or  palo  verde  and  other  blooming 
desert  shrubs. 

Most  of  us  treasure  wildlife,  especially 
birds,  in  our  yards.  It  is  our  closest  opportunity 
to  see  wild  creatures.  A  yard  that  is  home  to 
something  wild  is  special. 

Elementary,  my  dear  Watson,  but  we 
know  there  are  no  birds  if  there  are  no  plants  for 
them  to  sit  on,  to  eat,  to  sleep  in,  and  to  build 
nests  in.  The  kind  of  plants  dictate  the  kind  of 
birds  which  will  come  to  your  yard. 

How  to  increase  the  number  of  birds?  To 
begin  with,  the  more  plants  in  your  garden 
which  are  native  to  this  area,  the  more  birds  you 
will  attract. 

Secondly,  greater  diversity  in  size,  form, 
flower  and  fruit  will  attract  more  types  of  birds. 

And  finally,  a  good  garden  for  birds  will 
tolerate  their  small  indiscretions.  Woodpeckers 
drill  holes  in  trees,  but  rarely  to  the  trees' 
detriment;  mockingbirds  sing  at  great  length  and 


at  any  hour  day  or  night;  cactus  wrens  don’t 
recognize  the  value  of  a  hanging  pot  beyond  its 
nesting  potential;  all  birds  defecate  somewhere, 
frequently  and  with  abandon,  and  they  don't 
know  a  patio  from  a  rock,  the  car  hood  from  the 
lawn. 

Birds  need  food,  water,  shelter  and  nest 
sites  to  be  successful  in  an  area.  Although  some 
birds  are  highly  adaptable  to  food  (cactus  wrens 
will  eat  dogfood),  most  are  fairly  conservative  in 
their  tastes.  Phainopeplas  favor  the  berries  of 
mistletoe  and  it  is  hard  to  persuade  them 
otherwise.  Hummingbirds  drink  greedily  from 
feeders,  but  their  numbers  and  variety  will 
increase  greatly  near  plantings  of  wolfberry 
(Lycium  spp.)  and  penstemon  (Penstemon  parryi,  P. 
eatonii  or  P.  pseiidospectabilis,  to  name  a  few), 
chuparosa  (Justicia  calif ornica) ,  salvia  (Salvia 
greggii  and  others). 

Other  excellent  plants  also  offer  food  for 
desert  birds:  desert  hackberry  (Celtis  pallida),  palo 
verde  (Cercidium  floridum,  C.  microphyllum) ,  any 
agave,  greythorn  (Zizyphus  obtusifolia),  and 
condalia  (Condalia  warnockii  and  C.  globosa). 

Shelter  is  another  important  component  of 
a  landscape  for  birds.  Ground-dwelling  or 
ground-feeding  birds  such  as  roadrunner,  quail, 
mourning  doves,  Inca  doves  and  white-crowned 
sparrows  require  open  areas  with  dense  cover 
nearby.  Plants  which  provide  such  cover  are 
saltbush  (Atriplex  lentiformis  or  A.  canescens), 
sugar  bush  (Rhus  ovata),  desert  sumac  (Rhus 
microphylla) ,  hopbush  (Dodonea  viscosa),  or 
ironwood  (Olneya  tesota). 

All  birds  sleep,  and  roosting  sites  are 
usually  in  plants.  The  most  common  roost  sites 
for  desert  birds  are  mesquite  (Prosopis  juliflora 
and  others)  and  palo  verde. 

Nest  sites  are  as  variable  as  the  birds.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  a  variety  of  plants 
encourages  a  variety  of  birds.  Cactus  wren  and 
curve-billed  thrasher  are  fond  of  nesting  in  cholla 


A  female  Costa  hummingbird. 
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and  saguaro.  Doves  will  nest  on  anything. 
Gnatcatchers,  phainopeplas,  mockingbirds, 
cardinals  and  towhees  prefer  smaller  trees  like 
desert  willow  (Chilopsis  linearis ),  Texas  ebony 
(Pithecellobium  flexicaule),  or  large  shrubs  such  as 
Texas  ranger  (Leucophyllum  frutescens). 

Birds  which  live  in  cities  are  adaptable 
creatures,  capable  of  substituting  a  wide  range  of 
new  plants  and  structures  to  their  needs.  But 
they  respond  more  to  familiar  sorts  of  food, 
shelter  and  nest  sites.  Cities  need  not  be  a 
wasteland  empty  of  wildlife  nor  devoted  to  only 
a  few  species;  rather,  they  can  be  home  to  a  wide 
variety  of  species  common  to  the  area.  —  Mary  F. 
Irish  ^ 

(Our  Desert  Gardener  is  also  public  horticulture  coordinator  at 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.) 


Index  to  Articles 
Now  Available 

An  index  to  articles  published  in  Vol.  45 
of  The  Sonoran  Quarterly  has  been  published 
and  is  available  upon  request  from  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway, 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008,  or  by  telephoning  Richter 
Library  at  the  Garden,  (602)  941-1225.^ 


One-Day  Greenhouse 
"Clearance  Sale" 

Set  for  May  31 


May  31  is  the  last  day  of  the  season  for  the 
Sales  Greenhouse.  To  clear  out  for  the  summer, 
there  will  be  drastic  reductions  in  price  on  the 
plants  which  remain.  Savings  will  be  offered  in 
all  categories  with  discounts  of  20  to  50  per  cent 
on  everything! 

NO,  plants  cannot  be  set  aside  in  advance! 

YES,  everything  left  in  the  Sales 
Greenhouse  will  be  on  sale! 

Remember,  Sunday,  May  31,  and  visit  this 
one-day-only  sale!  ^ 
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Plant  profile 

Sugar  Bush  Makes  Fine  Screen; 
Sumacs  Offer  Food  for  Wildlife 

Rhus  ovata 
Sugar  bush 
Rhus  microphylla 
Desert  sumac 
Rhus  trilobata 
Squawbush 

It  is  easy  to  think  that  all  desert  shrubs 
have  tiny  leaves  which  are  grey  or  white,  and 
bloom  with  purple  or  yellow  flowers.  At  times  it 
appears  that  desert  ornamentals  are  stuck  in  a 
groove.  But  once  in  a  while  you  find  a  desert 
plant  that  has  struck  out  on  its  own  in  form,  color 
and  pattern.  Such  a  plant  is  sugar  bush,  Rhus 
ovata. 

Sugar  bush  is  a  large,  evergreen  shrub 
native  to  Arizona  and  the  Sonoran  Desert  at 
slightly  higher  elevations  than  the  Valley,  from 
3,000  to  5,000  feet.  The  plant  is  usually  very  full 
and  dense.  The  leaves  are  somewhat  large  and  a 
shiny  dark  green.  When  grown  in  full  sun  it 
grows  in  a  very  symmetrical  pattern.  Sugar  bush 
will  grow  to  15  feet. 

The  bloom  of  the  sugar  bush  is  a  small, 
white,  and  unremarkable  flower.  However,  the 
flower  buds  are  deep  dark  red,  appearing  in 
March  and  April,  and  also  occasionally  in  the 
fall.  Old  bark  is  quite  shaggy,  lending  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  smooth  leaves.  Both  of  these 
characteristics  add  to  the  considerable  beauty  of 
the  plant. 

Because  it  is  evergreen,  sugar  bush  makes 
an  excellent  screening  or  background  plant  for 
the  more  showy  plants.  Sugar  bush  is  also  well 
recommended  around  pools  or  patios  as  it  is  not 
a  messy  plant.  It  works  well  in  smaller  gardens, 
as  a  well-pruned  solitary  tree  or  an  accent. 

Rhus  ovata  is  available  at  Garden  plant 


sales  and  through  a  few  local  nurseries  which 
specialize  in  desert  plants. 

Another  member  of  the  genus,  Rhus 
microphylla ,  or  desert  sumac,  is  a  fine  plant  for 
desert  gardens.  Desert  sumac  has  very  small 
leaves,  and  is  much  smaller  overall  than  sugar 
bush.  It  typically  grows  to  six  feet  in  height,  and 
is  more  shrub-like  in  form.  Desert  sumac  is  a 
valued  wildlife  plant  because  of  its  showy  red 
fruit  in  the  fall. 

Equally  valuable  as  both  an  ornamental 
and  food  source  is  the  lemonade  bush  or 
squawbush,  Rhus  trilobata.  A  low,  full  shrub,  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  plant  is  the  sticky  red 
fruit  of  late  summer.  Unlike  the  other  Rhuses 
mentioned  above,  this  species  has  yellow 
blooms.  Leaves  emit  a  distinctive  smell  which  is 
quite  pungent. 

Both  R.  microphylla  and  R.  trilobata  are 
more  difficult  to  locate,  but  well  worth  the 
search. 

If  you  do  not  have  any  members  of  this 
genus  in  your  garden,  consider  one  of  them  the 
next  time  you  are  looking  for  a  distinctinve 
desert  shrub.—  Mary  F.  Irish 


Rhus  ovata 


Around  the  Grounds: 

Cactus  House  Gets  a  Lift 
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The  Cactus  House  has  been  getting  a 
facelift  for  spring.  The  horticulture  staff  has  been 
relocating  some  of  the  plant  material  as  well  as 
improving  the  soil. 

Some  of  the  collection,  such  as  several 
Ferocactus  species  are  being  moved  outdoors 
adjacent  to  the  Cactus  House  where  they  will 
grow  better,  said  Cesar  Mazier,  superintendent 
of  horticulture.  These  specimens  were  collected 
in  the  1950s  from  colder  geographical  areas  and 
protected  in  the  Cactus  House  from  the  Valley's 
summer  heat.  With  today's  greater  horticultural 
knowledge  about  these  plants,  the  staff  expects 
them  to  thrive  out  on  the  grounds. 

Light  levels  inside  the  Cactus  House  are 
being  increased  by  removal  of  the  lath  panels 
from  the  South,  East  and  West  sides  of  the 
structure;  the  top  of  the  house  has  been  replaced 
with  shade  cloth  that  will  admit  70  per  cent  of 
available  light. 


There  are  Lithops  in  these  pots!  Part  of  the  fun  at  the  Lithops  display  is  to 
spot  them. 


This  boojum  tree  spent  the  winter  boxed,  getting  ready  for  a  late- 
winter  move  near  Webster. 


Renovation  will  be  completed  with  a  top 
dressing  of  decomposed  granite,  construction  of 
new  beds  and  addition  of  boulders. 


The  boojum  tree  by  the  aloe  beds  in  the 
agave  section  near  the  big  saguaro  gate  has  been 
relocated  near  the  cardons  outside  of  Webster  in 
what  Cesar  calls  a  "major  task,"  as  boojums  are 
not  normally  moved  at  this  time  of  year. 

The  tree  was  boxed  last  fall,  its  roots 
clipped  and  sprayed  with  a  fungicide/ 
bactericide  mixture.  It  spent  the  winter  in  the  box 
at  its  old  location,  getting  used  to  being  boxed, 
and  was  moved  near  the  end  of  winter. 


(continued  on  page  20) 


Field  Notes 


Heritage  Fund  Grant  to  DBG 
Helping  Revegetation  Study 

by  Dr.  Laura  Jackson 

Every  time  you  buy  a  (losing)  lottery 
ticket,  you're  helping  to  put  plants  and  animals 
back  onto  barren,  abandoned  farmland.  That  is 
because  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  the 
recipient  of  a  $90,000  grant  from  the  Arizona 
Game  and  Fish  Heritage  Fund  --  money 
generated  by  the  state  lottery.  The  Heritage 
Fund,  approved  by  voters  in  the  fall  of  1990, 
gives  $10  million  each  year  to  the  Arizona  Game 
and  Fish  Department  for  several  projects, 
including  an  urban  wildlife  program  and 
environmental  education.  The  biggest  allocation, 
"identification,  inventory,  protection,  acquisition 
and  management,"  funds  our  program. 

An  "abandoned  field"  is  not  temporarily 
idle,  but  will  never  be  farmed  again.  According 
to  one  study  of  five  southern  counties  in  Arizona 
(Pima,  Pinal,  Santa  Cruz,  Cochise  and  Graham), 
2.2  million  acres  have  been  abandoned  since 
1940.  Often,  farms  are  abandoned  for  economic 
reasons  --  they  don't  pay  off.  Water  cost, 
availability,  and  quality  may  be  the  deciding 
factors.  In  other  cases,  cities  such  as  Tucson, 
Mesa,  Phoenix  and  Scottsdale  buy  active 
farmland,  and  its  water  rights,  which  they  then 
lease  back  to  farmers.  When  the  cities  need  more 
water,  they  stop  farming  the  land.  Water  that 
would  have  been  used  to  irrigate  cotton  is 
instead  pumped  into  town  for  urban  use.  Over 
98,000  acres  of  farms  have  been  bought  by  cities 
in  Arizona  for  this  purpose. 


Effects  of  Farming  on  the  Desert 

The  consequences  of  clearing  desert  vegetation, 
irrigating  and  farming  are  profound  and  long- 
lasting  on  plants  and  wildlife.  Agricultural  use 
damages  soil  structure  and  concentrates  salts. 
Original  drainage  patterns  and  microtopography 
have  been  removed,  and  many  animals  and 
microorganisms  responsible  for  seed  dispersal 
and  soil  development  are  gone.  Recovery  of  these 
fields  depends  upon  soil  type,  distance  to  seed 
sources  and  water,  what  native  species  are 
present,  and  a  host  of  other  unknown  factors.  As 
a  result,  some  fields  seem  to  recover,  others 
don’t. 

Abandoned  fields  vary  from  barren  clay 
flats,  to  thick  mesquite  and  wolfberry  groves 
carpeted  with  globemallow  and  replete  with 
white-wing  doves,  Gambel’s  quails,  Harris 
hawks,  jackrabbits,  lizards  and  many  other 
lowland  desert  inhabitants.  The  typical  old  field 
is  somewhere  in  between  these  extremes  —  a  dull 
stand  of  tumbleweed,  storksbill,  burrowweed, 
desert  broom,  an  occasional  mesquite  and  scarce 
animal  life. 


Dr.  Laura  Jackson  looks  at  the  soil  and  returning  growth  in  her 
revegetation  study. 
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Mapping  Experiments 


How  much  abandoned  farmland  exists? 
Which  farms  should  be  targeted  for  restoration? 
How  can  farmland  be  restored?  These  are  the 
questions  we  will  address  over  the  next  two 
years.  One  part  of  the  project,  to  be  carried  out 
mostly  in  the  summer  when  it's  too  hot  to  do 
field  work,  is  to  map  cultivated  and  abandoned 
fields  and  remnants  of  native  vegetation  using 
aerial  photos.  Surprisingly,  this  has  never  been 
done  in  Arizona,  although  mapping  is  an 
important  strategy  for  land  preservation 
elsewhere. 

After  the  maps  are  complete  for  our  study 
area,  a  300-square-mile  portion  of  Pinal  County, 
we  will  rank  abandoned  fields  according  to  their 
potential  for  natural  revegetation  and  its  position 
in  the  landscape.  For  instance,  abandoned  fields 
adjacent  to  cities  would  receive  low  priority  for 
restoration,  since  they  are  likely  to  turn  into 
shopping  centers  anyway.  Fields  that  show  signs 
of  recovery  —  scattered  small  shrubs  and  trees  of 
native  vegetation,  presence  of  animal  life  — 
would  also  receive  low  priority.  Fields  showing 
very  poor  recovery,  and  those  adjacent  to 
remnants  of  biologically  rich,  unplowed  lowland 
desert  communities,  would  receive  high  priority. 


Restoration  Experiments 

The  second  part  of  the  project  will  be  to 
experiment  with  revegetation  techniques  on 
abandoned  farmland.  The  City  of  Mesa  has 
donated  to  us  the  use  of  40  acres  located  twelve 
miles  east  of  Casa  Grande.  They  have  also  given 
us  up  to  80  acre-feet  of  water  over  a  three-year 
period.  Mesa  owns  11,600  acres  of  farmland  and 
plans  to  retire  it  in  ten  to  twenty  years. 

The  perennials  which  used  to  grow  on  this 
site  were  woody  shrubs  and  small  trees  such  as 


How  can  abandoned  farmland  be  restored? 


desert  saltbush,  narrow-leaved  saltbush, 
mesquite,  creosotebush,  and  two  or  more  species 
of  wolfberry,  along  with  barrel  and  hedgehog 
cacti,  night-blooming  Cereus,  and  Opuntia 
spinosior  (a  cholla).  The  saltbush  species  are 
winter  germinators,  creosotebush  and  mesquite 
are  summer  germinators,  and  for  many  species, 
we  don't  know  under  what  conditions  they  will 
germinate.  Probably  all  of  them  require 
exceptionally  good  rainfall  in  order  to  establish 
from  seed.  In  addition,  the  cacti  would  require 
nurse  plants  to  protect  them  from  heat  and 
herbivores.  In  our  study  we  won't  try  to  seed 
cacti  until  the  shrubs  are  established. 

Restoration  of  these  species  requires  that 
we  simulate  good  germination  conditions  for  all 
of  these  species.  This  is  difficult,  since  they  each 
require  different  conditions.  Probably  the  most 
critical  question  is  when  to  plant.  To  answer  this 
we  will  plant  the  same  seed  mix  three  different 
times  —  mid-January,  late  March,  and  mid-July  -- 
to  see  what  species  come  up  in  each  planting. 
Another  question  is:  How  much  soil  moisture  is 
necessary  to  get  the  most  species  established?  To 
answer  this,  we  will  apply  three  different 
amounts  of  irrigation,  varying  with  the  planting 
date  and  weather.  We  will  monitor  soil  moisture 
closely,  with  gypsum  blocks,  and 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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irrigate  to  achieve  a  target  soil  moisture.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  which  is  the  worse  problem: 
lack  of  water  in  the  low-irrigation  plots  or  the 
ferocious  weed  competition  expected  in  the  well- 
watered  plots. 

In  a  separate  experiment  we  will  test  the 
effectiveness  of  various  combinations  of  straw 
mulch  and  water  catchments  (low  berms) 
without  irrigation  water.  We  anticipate  seedling 
establishment  to  be  lower,  but  so  will  the  costs 
and  the  weeds! 

Each  treatment  will  be  repeated  on  six 
different  plots  spread  randomly  across  the  field. 
Replication  and  randomization  will  allow  us  to 
make  valid  statistical  comparisons  between 
treatments,  so  that  we  know  the  results  were  not 
a  matter  of  chance.  A  host  of  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  volunteers  will  help  to  collect  data  on 
seedling  emergence  and  mortality  by  marking 
seedlings  in  each  treatment.  Every  two  weeks  or 
so,  the  seedlings  will  be  re-counted  to  see  how 
many  have  died.  We  will  collect  information  on 
plant  height  and  weed  cover  once  a  month.  The 
experiment  will  be  hard  work,  generate  a  lot  of 
data,  and  provide  us  with  solid  information  on 
the  tolerance  of  several  desert  shrub  species  to 
water  stress,  heat  and  competition.  It  will 
probably  tell  us  something  about  our  own  heat 
tolerance,  too! 

Research  on  restoration  is  uncommon. 
Most  restoration  projects  are  done  on  contract  by 
landscaping  companies  and  environmental 
consultants,  working  under  time  deadlines  and 
within  budget.  Though  much  can  be  learned  this 
way  by  trial  and  error,  we  believe  our 
methodical  research  should  take  some  of  the 
guesswork  out  of  restoration. 

Farm  Abandonment  in  the  Southwest 


As  the  project  takes  shape,  we  will 
continue  to  study  and  report  on  the  larger 


phenomenon  of  farm  abandonment  throughout 
the  arid  southwest.  Farm  abandonment  has 
occurred  not  just  in  south-central  Arizona,  but  in 
California,  Mexico,  Colorado  and  elsewhere.  The 
results  of  this  research  will  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  lawmakers,  citizens  and  scientists  to 
promote  widespread  awareness  of  the 
consequences  of  desert  farming.  ^ 

The  Lowland  Desert  Resoration  Project  is  funded  by  the  Arizona 
Game  and  Fish  Heritage  Fund,  the  City  of  Mesa,  and  the 
Marshall  Fluid  of  Arizona. 


(AROUND  from  page  17) 
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The  lithops  in  the  Succulent  House  have 
undergone  a  real  adventure  for  plants  which  live 
in  a  locked  display  case. 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half,  mice  had 
been  burrowing  through  the  case  and  many  of 
the  little  lithops  had  dropped  into  the  mouse 
tunnels  making  it  appear  they  were  being  stolen. 
Their  caretaker,  Cathy  Babcock,  horticulturist, 
discovered  the  cause  of  the  vanishing  lithops  and 
experimented  with  a  variety  of  techniques  to 
keep  the  mice  and  their  burrows  out,  but  no 
method  seemed  satisfactory  until  she  planted 
each  specimen  in  its  own  clay  pot  —  no  more 
mice  tunnels! 

Cathy  then  dressed  the  top  of  each  pot 
with  pebbles  artfully  selected  by  color  and  size  to 
resemble  the  lithops.  "In  their  native  habitats, 
lithops  are  camouflaged  by  their  coloration, 
which  generally  matches  the  soil  or  resembles 
the  stones  among  which  they  grow,"  she  said. 

"It's  really  most  interesting  how  Cathy 
matched  the  rocks  and  the  lithops,"  Cesar 
enthused.  "The  display  is  much  improved." 
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Celebrate  The  Desert 
At  DesertFest  '92 

The  Garden  is  in  full  bloom  and  the 
weather  magnificent  —  a  perfect  time  to  celebrate 
being  a  citizen  of  the  most  beautiful  desert  city  in 
the  world! 

DesertFest  '92  combines  entertainment, 
food,  family  activities  and  learning  about  our 
desert  environment  in  an  exciting  two-day 
festival  March  28  and  29  at  the  Garden. 

Combined  with  our  annual  Spring  Landscape 
Plant  Sale,  this  is  the  weekend  you  wait  for  all 
year. 

Activities,  which  take  place  all  day 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  will  include  puppet 
shows,  desert  storytelling,  children's  crafts,  a 
family  treasure  hunt,  demonstrations  on 
horticulture,  cooking  with  foods  gathered  from 
the  desert,  and  desert  wildlife.  There  will  also  be 
performances  by  favorite  local  musical  groups 
and  plenty  of  other  festive  activities  throughout 
the  Garden.  A  highlight  of  DesertFest  '92  will  be 
the  annual  show  of  the  Central  Arizona  Cactus 
and  Succulent  Society.  All  of  these  activities  are 
free  with  Garden  admission. 

The  Spring  Landscape  Plant  Sale  will  offer 
the  largest  variety  of  landscape  plants  available 
for  sale  in  one  place,  including  many  hard-to- 
find  varieties.  All  these  plants  are  adapted  to  our 
desert  climate  and  Garden  horticulturists  and 
volunteers  will  be  on  hand  to  answer  questions 
about  growing  these  water-saving  and  beautiful 
plants.  There  is  a  special  Members'  Only  Preview 
of  the  sale  from  3  to  6  p.m.,  Friday,  March  27.  As 
always,  admission  to  the  sale  is  free. 

Join  your  fellow  Sonoran  Desert  citizens  in 
a  celebration  of  our  desert  March  28  and  29  at 
DesertFest  '92.^ 

(DesertFest  '92  is  sponsored  in  part  by  Valley  National  Bank 
and  MicroAge.) 


Saguaro  Society  members  Bill  and  Edith  Huizingh  enjoy  a  conversation  at 
the  January  Saguaro  Society  event  when  Dr.  Ted  Anderson  spoke  on 
cactus  conservation  projects  in  northern  Mexico. 


Summer  Programs 
Offer  Glimpse 
At  Desert  Adaptations 

As  the  weather  heats  up  and  dries  out  for 
the  long  summer,  cool  desert  nights  will  become 
increasingly  important  to  desert  plants  and 
animals  in  helping  them  cope  with  their 
environment.  And  again  this  summer,  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  will  offer  Desert  Moonlight 
Walks  and  Sunrise  Tours  during  cooler  summer 
hours.  These  tours  give  visitors  an  educational 
look  at  the  special  adaptations  that  make  desert 
life  unique. 

For  more  information  on  these  tours,  see 
the  enclosed  quarterly  calendar  and  watch  for 
additional  listings  in  the  summer  calendar.^ 


Memorial  Opportunities 
Honor  Loved  Ones 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  with  its 
beautiful  plantings  and  serene  atmosphere,  is  a 
popular  place  to  remember  loved  ones  with 
memorial  gifts.  When  memorial  contributions  are 
received  by  the  Garden,  they  are  acknowledged 
to  the  family  with  a  beautiful  card  noting  that  a 
gift  has  been  made  in  memoriam. 

Memorial  contributions  of  all  sizes  are 
used  to  support  the  ongoing  education,  research 
and  horticulture  programs  of  the  Garden. 

Donors  who  wish  to  have  a  memorial  plaque  on 
display  in  the  Garden  often  choose  to  participate 
in  the  Memorial  Tree  Program.  A  gift  of  $250  will 
reserve  a  space  on  the  Memorial  Tree  plaque  on 
Ullman  Terrace. 

All  memorial  contributions  are  recognized 
in  Garden  publications.  For  further  information 
about  making  memorial  contributions,  contact 
the  Garden's  Development  Office.  ^ 


The  Robert  Roy  Ferguson  Memorial  Shade  Island. 


New  Membership 
Level  Created 


A  new  level  has  been  created  for  members 
who  join  with  a  membership  from  $500  to  $999. 
Called  the  Ocotillo  Club,  this  level  offers  special 
benefits  to  its  members.  In  addition  to  all  regular 
member  benefits,  Ocotillo  Club  members  will 
also  receive: 

*15  guest  passes 

*  Special  recognition  in  Garden 

publications 

*  Invitation  to  selected  Saguaro  Society 

events 

*  Autographed  copy  of  Enduring  Seeds  by 

Garden  research  ethnobotanist 

Dr.  Gary  Paul  Nabhan 

For  further  information  on  the  Ocotillo 
Club,  contact  the  Garden's  Membership  Office.^ 


Dinner  under  the  Stars 
To  Raise  Funds  for  Garden 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  will  hold  its 
annual  fundraiser,  "Dinner  on  the  Desert" 
outdoors,  under  the  stars  Saturday,  May  2, 
beginning  at  6:30  p.m. 

The  event  will  begin  with  cocktails,  hors 
d’oeuvres  and  strolling  musicians  along  the 
Garden  paths.  Dinner  will  be  served  on  Ullman 
Terrace  under  the  desert  sky. 

Tickets  are  $150  per  couple  and  are 
available  by  calling  the  Garden  at  941-1225.  All 
proceeds  benefit  the  Garden.  ^ 


In  Appreciation 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  wishes  to 
acknowledge  the  support  of  all  of  its 
6,300  members.  Recognized  in  the 
Quarterly  are  members  of  the  Saguaro 
Society,  Ocotillo  Club,  Agave  Century 
Club,  Desert  Council  and  donations 
received  from  October  1, 1991  through 
December  31, 1991. 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

The  DBG  recognizes  the  Saguaro  Society  for  its  leadership 

and  generous  support  of  Garden  programs  and  services. 

Barry  M.  Aarons 

John  &  Christine  Augustine 

Atherton  &  Winifred  Bean 

William  &  Nancy  Bidwill 

James  &  Connie  Binns 

Craig  &  Sharon  Bolton 

Hal  Bone,  Jr. 

Robert  &  Karen  Breunig 
Dwayne  &  Nancy  Burton 
Jeanne  Cameron 
Anthony  &  Debbie  Carollo  Jr. 

Bruce  &  Jane  Cole 

Roger  &  Judy  Davis 

Bennett  &  Jacquie  Dorrance 

Cliff  &  Marilyn  Douglas 

H.  James  &  Diana  Douglass 

Margaret  Eldean 

LeRoy  &  Kate  Ellison 

Bradford  &  Birte  Endicott 

Constance  Estes 

Morton  &  Donna  Fleischer 

James  &  Susan  Gerrity 

Pamela  Grant  &  Dan  Cracchiolo 

Neil  &  Peggy  Hiller 

William  &  Edith  Huizingh 

Nan  Juday 

Denison  &  Naomi  Kitchel 
Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 
Delbert  &  Jewell  Lewis 
Harriet  K.  Maxwell 
Robert  &  Ann  Mueller 
Sherry  New 

Martin  &  Mary  Grace  Ohab 
Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 
L.  Roy  &  Marilyn  Papp 
John  &  Mary  Dell  Pritzlaff,  Jr. 

Barry  &  Marcia  Robinson 
John  &  Kay  Sack 
David  &  Diana  Smith 
Herb  &  Evelyn  Smith 
N.  Joel  &  Carol  Smith 
Karsten  &  Louise  Solheim 
Thomas  &  Sarah  St.  Clair 
Vernon  &  Lucille  Swaback 
Robert  &  Nancy  Swanson 
George  &  Kathleen  Tyson 
Virginia  Ullman 
Robert  &  Judy  Walker 
Jack  &  Carol  Whiteman 
Buzz  &  Gai  Williams 
Sid  &  Carol  Wilson 


OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Dennis  &  Betty  Mitchem 
Harry  &  Annie  Reicher 

AGAVE  CENTURY  CLUB 

Raffaele  Albani 
Elizabeth  Alpert 
Craig  &  Barbara  Barrett 
Caryl  G.  Beckwith 
Lenni  Benson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  William  Bonnell 

Richard  &  Becky  Burnham 

Morris  &  Dorothy  Carll 

Thomas  O.  Castas 

Margaret  Craig  Chrisman 

E.  J.  &  Pat  Clausen 

Paul  &  Mary  Cody 

Diane  Daspit 

Marguerite  D.  Dunbar 

Irene  Erickson 

Julie  Everson 

George  &  Lynne  Gerung 

Mary  Frances  Gilbert 

Alvin  &  Barbara  Haas 

Michael  Halladay 

Leigh  &  Dave  Hann 

Delbert  Harr 

Frank  R.  Hennessey 

Charles  W.  Hopkins 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  A.  Huebner 
John  &  Betty  Hutcherson 
William  &  Gloria  Jackson 
Fred  &  Alice  Jensen 
Virginia  L.  Korte 
Susan  Kovarik 
John  &  Arlene  Kyi 
James  &  Elaine  Lincicome 
L.  M.  &  Kathleen  Linkner 
Richard  &  Penny  Luegering 
Robert  &  Beth  Matthews 
Dorothy  Mitchell 
Charles  &  Susan  Monroe 
Kent  ‘Newland 
Mareen  Nichols 
Van  O'Steen  Jr. 

At- Jack  &  Patricia  Pfister 
Douglas  &  Anne  Pruessing 
Chris  &  Alain  Rastrelly 
Susan  Lee  Rhymes 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Rich 
Donald  A.  Schuder 
David  Sensibar 
Lynn  Sheldon 

E.  Dennis  &  Charlene  Siler 
J.  Cavenee  Smith 
Donald  &  Martha  Squire 
Robin  Stinnett 

Kerry  &  Mary  Lynn  Swart 
Jack  &  Jacqueline  Taylor 

F.  D.  &  Lois  Usinger 

H.  W.  &  Evelyn  Van  Loo 
Dave  &  Edith  Wright 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category,  Desert 
Council  represents  an  alliance  between  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  the  business 
community. 

Albertsons 

Atkinson  &  Associates,  Inc. 

Burch  &  Cracchiolo 
Ernst  &  Young 
Gannett  Outdoor 
Homes  by  Dave  Brown 
Intel  Corporation 
KKLT  Radio 

Markland  Properties,  Inc. 

Mountain  States  Wholesale  Nursery 
Norris  &  Benedict  Associates,  Inc. 
Northern  Trust  Bank  of  Arizona 
PCS,  Inc. 

Salt  River  Project 
Sunbelt  Holdings,  Inc. 

Valley  National  Bank 
VIASOFT,  Inc. 

Westcor  Partners 
Wild  Seed,  Inc. 

Willis  Corroon  Corporation  of  Arizona 

HONORARY  DONATIONS 

Gifts  in  honor  of: 

Virginia  Ullman 

Allerton  &  Rita  Cushman 


MEMORIALS 

Memorial  contributions  are  used  to  provide  for 
the  ongoing  horticultural,  education  and 
research  programs  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  Contributions  have  been  received  in 
memory  of: 

Etna  Burkhard 
Barnes  &  Noble,  Inc. 

Buster  the  Garden  Cat 
A1  Blair 

Merlin  &  Ruth  DuVal 
Lucile  Gaetje 
Philomena  Hennessey 
Central  Arizona  Cactus  &  Succulent 
Society 

James  &  Electra  Elliott 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Elaine  Steichman 
Juanita  Kennedy 
William  &  Roslyn  Raney 
Roy  Kessler 
Paul  &  Janet  Sherry 
Alice  Lemmon 
Ara  &  Dorothy  Dedeian 
Friends  of  the  Garden 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  E.  Nichols 
Don  Noellsch 
Friends  of  the  Garden 
Andrew  Romanyak 
Friends  of  the  Garden 


MEMORIAL  TREES 

Gifts  through  the  Memorial  Tree  program  provide 
horticultural  maintanance  of  the  trees  on  Ullman 
Terrace.  Contributions  have  been  received  in 
memory  of: 

Buster  the  Garden  Cat 

A1  Blair 

Merlin  &  Ruth  DuVal 
Lucile  Gaetje 

IN-KIND  DONATIONS 

Eugene  E.  Addor 
AJ  Purveyors  of  Fine  Foods 
Edward  F.  Anderson 
Bach's  Cactus  Nursery,  Inc. 

Muriel  E.  Beroza 
Louise  Bunker 
Robert  Burtnett 
Brad  &  Birte  Endicott 
Friends  of  the  Garden 
John  B.  Hales 
Helia  Bravo  Hollis 
Alan  Ladd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vernon  G.  Lybeck 

Joseph  McAuliffe 

Mary  Adele  Melis 

Charles  F.  Merbs 

Ken  Morrow 

DeLos  O.  Ness 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  E.  Nichols 

Alban  Rhola 

Reynold  &  Carol  Ruppe 

Sullivan's  Food  Service 

Wendy  Whitman 

DONATIONS 

Eugene  E.  Addor 

American  Speedy  Printing  Center  of  Scottsdale 

Anonymous  Donor 

James  &  Connie  Binns 

Craig  &  Sharon  Bolton 

Robert  Breunig 

Cosanti  Foundation 

Maria  Degischer 

Cliff  &  Marilyn  Douglas 

H.  James  &  Diana  Douglass 

Fred  DuVal 

Liz  Ecker 

LeRoy  &  Kate  Ellison 
Bradford  &  Birte  Endicott 
Herbert  C.  Fischer 
Mary  Ann  Fox 
John  &  Lisa  Graham 
Pamela  Grant  &  Dan  Cracchiolo 
Employees  of  Honeywell 
Charles  W.  Hopkins 
William  &  Edith  Huizingh 
John  &  Betty  Hutcherson 
Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 
Virginia  L.  Korte 
Delbert  &  Jewell  Lewis 
Richard  &  Penny  Luegering 
Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 
William  &  Roslyn  Raney 
Saguaro  Garden  Club 
Joseph  &  Jinnett  Shirley 
Milton  &  Carolyn  Sommerfeld 
George  and  Kathleen  Tyson 
Robert  &  Judy  Walker 
Alan  &  Irene  Weinberg 


Col.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Donald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  K.  Dygert 

Mrs.  George  A.  Easley 

Emily  Elliott 

Dave  &  Judy  Emme 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Erickson 

Lawrence  &  Hortense  Fairberg 

Vera  Lynn  Ferris 

Carol  E.  Fisher 

Joe  &  Libby  Fleming 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Flom 

Leonard  &  Elizabeth  Fritz 

Michael  &  Susan  Gallagher 

John  D.  Gray 

J.  E.  &  Thomasena  Grigsby 
Dan  &  Elaine  Gruber 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  W.  Hale  Jr. 

Ruth  Halseth 

Frank  R.  Hennessey 

Elizabeth  J.  Higgins 

Paul  R.  Holmes 

Mary  B.  Holt 

George  S.  Hoppin 

Neville  &  Margery  Jantz 

Richard  &  Barbara  Jaquay 

Carol  Jatkowski 

Margaret  Johnson 

Jane  E.  Kliefoth 

William  &  Phyllis  Knipscher 

Alice  M.  Koerner 

Arthur  N.  Krein 

W.  J.  &  Hedy  Kriegsman 

Morris  Kubousek 

Frank  &  Sharon  Lakin 

Phoebe  R.  Landis 

Herbert  &  Julie  Louis 

Priscilla  T.  McLeod 

E.  Tom  Meyer 

Bruce  &  Carol  Meyers 

John  &  Charlotte  Miller 

Rick  &  Deb  Mishler 

Charles  &  Susan  Monroe 

William  &  Marion  Nenstiel 

Mathilda  M.  Parker 

Ruth  Pegelow 

Carol  H.  Ray 

Douglas  Reed,  Jr. 

Jeanne  Roberts 
R.  Stephen  &  Monica  Sarli 
Donald  A.  Schuder 
Diane  Silverman 
Wayne  Smisek 
Thomas  &  Sarah  St.  Clair 
Peter  &  Mildred  Starrett 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Steigerwald 
Doris  E.  Swokla 
Ted  Tawshunsky 
Gladys  Taylor 
Christine  Ten  Eyck 
James  &  Lou  Ann  Townsend 
Esther  L.  Voorsanger 
Patrick  &  Sandra  Watson 
Eileen  Y.  Winters 
Douglas  &  Debra  Wood 
James  &  Elizabeth  Youse 

GRANTS 

Arizona  Department  of  Game  &  Fish, 
Heritage  Fund 

Center  for  Plant  Conservation 
Marshall  Fund  of  Arizona 


DECEMBER  APPEAL  DONATIONS  CORPORATE 


Anne  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Ansbaugh 

Sam  &  Karen  Applewhite,  III 

Elizabeth  Barker 

Jeanann  Bartels 

Glenn  &  Joan  Bennett 

Marjorie  T.  Bergan 

Edward  J.  Berry 

Minyon  Bond 

Harvey  &  Sarah  Branigar,  Jr. 
Lawrence  &  Carolee  Brecker 
Lewis  &  Barcia  Bremer 
Peter  &  Barbara  Burkholder 
Virginia  P.  Callahan 
Dave  Campbell 
Dave  Carlson 
Carolyn  Christian 
Lucile  Cicerale 
Norman  &  Rhoda  Claytor 
John  &  Frances  Clements 
Susan  Clinton 
Roland  &  Carol  Cook 
Catherine  Cosentino 
Jane  Crane 

Robert  &  Geraldine  Cummings 
Barbara  Davis 
Monte  Diehl 
Elizabeth  Donahey 


MATCHING  GIFTS 

Allied-Signal  Foundation 
Arizona  Public  Service  Company 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
K-Mart  Corporation 
Security  Pacific  Foundation 
Southern  California  Gas  Company 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

DONATIONS 

Plant  Parents 

James  &  Betsye  Ackerman 
Maureen  Beverlin 
Harold  &  Jean  Boehme 
James  &  Linnea  Freel 
Sam  E.  MacDonald 
John  Pamperin 

Scottsdale  Junior  Woman's  Club 
Roger  &  Stephanie  Young 
Desert  Gardeners 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Bloom 
Neville  &  Margery  Jantz 
Robert  &  Mary  Swift 
Desert  Horticulturist 
Linda  A.  Stone 
Sammy  Saguaro's  Friends 
Jill  Mario  Ackerman 
Thomas  Kirk  Ackerman 


An  Invitation  To  Our  Members 


You  are  invited  to  attend  a  breakfast 


meeting  talk  and  tour  with  a  very  special  presen¬ 
tation  by  Robert  Breunig  entitled,  "The  Future  of 
our  Garden."  The  event  will  be  held: 
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Agave  Century  Club  Members  touring  the  Fleischer  Propagation  Center  at 
the  Agave  Century  Club  event  held  in  November. 


Wednesday,  March  18 
Webster  Auditorium 

Continental  Breakfast  -  7:30  a.m. 

Presentation  -  7:45  a.m. 

Tour  8:30  -  9:30  a.m. 

Garden  Executive  Director  Robert  Breunig 
will  present  the  Garden's  fifteen  to  twenty  year 
master  plan.  Seating  will  be  limited  to  the  first  30 
respondees.  Members'  guests  are  welcome.  RSVP 
by  March  10,  1992,  at  941-1225. 

This  event  is  hosted  by  the  Garden's 
newest  member  organization,  The  Sonoran 
Circle.  The  Sonoran  Circle  is  a  group  of  individu¬ 
als  who  have  graciously  made  a  planned  or 
testamentary  gift  to  the  Garden. 


Trustees  and 
Staff 

Board  of  Trustees 

Officers 

President,  Rosellen  C.  Papp 
President-Elect,  John  Graham 
Treasurer,  Barry  Robinson 
Secretary,  Betty  Kitchell 

John  Augustine 
Michael  Bate 
Dwayne  L  Burton 
Dennis  Christensen 
Mary  Cochran* 

Bernadette  DeAngelis 
H.  Clifton  Douglas 
Fred  DuVal 
Kate  Ellison 
Brad  Endicott 


Pam  Grant 
Penny  Howe 
William  Huizingh 
Virginia  Korte 
Delbert  Lewis 
Darel  McIntyre 
Martin  Ohab 
Diana  Smith 
Evelyn  Smith 
N.  Joel  Smith 
Oren  Thompson 
George  Tyson 
Virginia  Ullman 
Judy  Walker 
Sid  Wilson 
Susan  Zegers 
*ex-officio 

Administration 
Executive  Director,  Robert  G. 
Breunig,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Director  of  Operations, 
Robert  Dowle 

Executive  Assistant,  Janie  Holmes 


Business  Office 

Accounting  Manager,  Mary  Catellier 
Accounting  Assistant,  Carol  Smith 
Admissions,  Shelly  Alam,  Louise  Zofskie 

Development 

Director,  Sherry  New 

Membership  Coordinator,  Patsy  Staniszeski 

Community  Relations 

Director,  Heli  N.  Mang 
Marketing  Coordinator,  Jim  Sudal 
Secretary,  A1  Blair 
Receptionist,  Melissa  Shipley 

Education 

Director,  Kathleen  Socolofsky 
Assistant  Director,  Pat  Smith 
Exhibit  Coordinator,  Ruth  Greenhouse 
Scheduling  Secretary,  Lynne  Schilt 


Research 

Acting  Director/Research  Ecologist,  Joe 
McAuliffe,  Ph.D. 

Research  Ethnobotanist/Pew  Scholar  on 
Conservation,  Gary  Paul  Nabhan,  Ph.D. 
Curator,  Herbarium /Research 
Botanist,  Wendy  C.  Hodgson 
Librarian,  Jane  B.  Cole 
Research  Ecologist,  Laura  Jackson,  Ph.D. 

Collections 

Curator,  Liz  Ecker 
Superintendent  of  Horticulture, 

Cesar  Mazier 

Horticulturists:  Cathy  Babcock,  Michael 
Chamberland,  Danial  Meder,  Patrick  Quirk, 
John  Schluckebier 
Research  Horticulturist,  Lynda 
Pritchett-Kozak 

Gardeners,  Paula  Carson,  David  Tally, 

Plant  Registrar,  Starr  Urbatsch 


Gift  Shop 

Manager,  Mary  Ann  Fox 

Assistant  Manager,  Carol  Marrifield 

Salespersons,  Jo-Ann  Tisdale,  Lynn  Trainum 

Public  Horticulture 

Coordinator,  Mary  F.  Irish 
Propagator,  Louise  Bunker 
Greenhouse  sales  assistant, 

Judy  Braun-Brody 

Facilities 

Manager,  Robert  Gregoire 
Maintenance  Assistant,  Art  Pizzo 
Custodians,  Shelly  Alam,  Tim  Buskirk 

Rangers  * 

Bruce  Claymer,  Louis  Lajoie,  John  Phillips 


The  Sonoran  Quarterly 
Desert  Botanical  Garden 
1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008 

(602)  941-1225 
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Gifts  Enlarge 
Garden's  Three 
Collections 

The  three  collections  which  make  up  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  —  the  living  collection, 
the  herbarium  and  the  library  --  have  been 
enriched  through  important  additions. 

Cacti  of  425  species  have  been  added  to 
the  living  collection  through  an  exchange 
program  with  the  Atlanta  Botanical  Garden. 
About  half  of  the  plants  are  South  American 
species,  many  of  which  were  not  represented 
here,  said  Liz  Ecker,  curator  of  the  living 
collection.  The  remaining  species,  mainly 
Echinocereus  (hedgehog),  are  North  American 
cacti. 

The  specimens,  most  of  which  are  fully 
documented,  come  from  a  collection  originally 
given  to  the  Atlanta  institution  by  Atlanta 
resident  Dr.  Jay  Barrow,  who  grew  many  of  the 
cacti  from  seed.  Cesar  Mazier,  DBG 
superintendent  of  horticulture,  and  Michael 
Chamberland,  cactus  horticulturist,  flew  to 
Atlanta  to  pack  the  plants  for  shipment  here, 
bareroot,  in  March. 

Many  of  the  plants  will  be  located  in  the 
newly  renovated  Cactus  House;  others  will 
eventually  be  spread  throughout  the  Garden 
and  some  will  remain  in  the  propagation  area. 

The  DBG  sent  a  collection  of 


Madagascan  succulent  species  to  Atlanta  in 
exchange. 

Over  500  preserved  specimens  of  cacti 
and  other  plants  from  northern  Mexico  have 
been  given  to  the  herbarium  by  Dr.  Edward  F. 
Anderson,  professor  of  biology  at  Whitman 
College  in  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  and  noted 
cactus  botanist  and  researcher.  "The  collection 
is  a  very  valuable  one  since  it  may  represent 
populations  that  can  no  longer  be  collected  or 
no  longer  exist  in  their  recorded  locations," 
said  Wendy  Hodgson,  herbarium  curator. 

Dr.  Anderson  also  has  donated  a 
collection  of  books,  maps  and  archival 
materials  to  the  Richter  Library.  The  donated 
collection  of  books  emphasizes  taxonomic  and 
evolutionary  biology  and  will  expand  the 
resources  of  the  library,  where  acquisitions 
concentrate  on  desert  materials,  said  Jane  Cole, 
librarian.  It  includes  reprints  of  old  and  rare 
botanical  books,  works  by  important  botanists 
and  horticulturists,  maps  of  Mexico  and  Baja 
California,  as  well  as  archival  materials  of  Yale 
Dawson,  cactus  specialist  of  the  early  1900's. 

Dr.  Anderson's  gifts  precede  his  own 
arrival  at  the  Garden.  In  October,  he  will  join 
the  staff  as  senior  research  botanist. 

--  Carol  Schatt 


See  Annual  Report 
Inside! 


Desert  Journal 


By  Robert  Breunig 
Executive  Director 


This  past  spring  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
spring  of  record  dimension  for  the  Garden.  As 
the  public  became  aware  of  our  new  and 
expanded  wildflower  displays,  aided  in  their 
glory  by  well-timed  and  ample  winter  rains, 
hundreds  of  new  visitors  flocked  to  the  Garden 
to  see  them.  In  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  the  Garden  experienced  significant 
increases  in  visitation  despite  many  days  of 
winter  rain.  Visitation  was  up  34  percent  over 
March  1991,  and  during  the  weekend  of 
DesertFest,  the  Garden  recorded  its  highest 
known  attendance  day  in  history. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  the  Garden 
has  been  concentrating  on  the  fundamental 
task  of  improving  the  quality  of  our  displays 
and  the  diversity  and  care  of  our  collection.  In 
an  effort  to  improve  the  foundations  of  our 
institution,  the  Garden  has  added  new 
specialized  members  to  the  horticulture  staff, 
and,  as  you  will  see  in  this  issue  of  The  Sonoran 
Quarterly,  has  improved  watering 
methodology  and  acquired  new,  well- 
documented  collections. 


This  focus  on  our  core  responsibility  is 
beginning  to  yield  significant  recognition  for 
the  Garden. 

In  April,  the  Garden  hosted  the  22nd 
Congress  of  the  IOS  (International 
Organization  for  Succulent  Plant  Study),  which 
brought  to  Phoenix  107  succulent  scholars  and 
collectors  from  22  countries  all  over  the  world. 
This  expert  audience  spent  a  week  in  intensive 
meetings  on  all  aspects  of  succulent  plant  life. 
They  also  carefully  studied  the  Garden's 
collection.  We  received  numerous  positive 
comments  on  the  quality  of  the  succulent 
collection,  its  diversity  and  its  expert  care  by 
our  horticulture  staff.  We  also  received  positive 
reviews  of  our  new  horticulture  and 
propagation  facilities.  Indeed,  one  major 
collector  of  Chilean  cacti  decided,  on  the  spot, 
that  the  Garden  should  be  the  home  of  his 
world-famous  collection.  This  collection,  when 
added  to  another  recent  accession  of  South 
American  cacti  that  came  to  us  via  the  Atlanta 
Botanical  Garden,  will  strongly  improve  our 
South  American  holdings. 

"Our  goal  is  to  make  the 
Garden  the  best  of  its  kind." 


What  is  indicated  by  all  of  this  attention 
—  both  the  local  interest  brought  on  by  our 
dramatic  displays  of  wildflowers  and  the 
international  interest  brought  on  by  our  rich 
collection  of  succulent  plants  —  is  that  as  the 
Garden  continues  to  focus  its  efforts  on  our 
core  collection  and  our  core  mission, 
recognition  and  support  from  the  public  and 
from  the  scholarly  community  will  flow.  Our 
goal  is  to  make  the  Garden  the  best  of  its  kind. 
The  response  to  the  Garden  over  the  last  few 
months  is  an  indication  that  we  are  on  our  way 
to  that  important  goal. 


Desert  Botanical  Garden  volunteers  take  a 
break  near  a  sign  recognizing  their  hours  of 
service. 


Friends  Give  $50,000 
Plus  ALL  Those  Hours! 

Friends  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
have  given  $50,000  to  the  Garden  in  the  past 
year.  The  gift  was  in  the  form  of  three  checks: 
$20,000  towards  an  irrigation  system  in  the 
core  garden,  $10,000  for  a  new  investigation 
station  in  the  Rhuart  Demonstration  Garden 
and  $20,000  to  furnish  a  brick  path  around  the 
Ferguson  Shade  Island  near  the  Succulent 
House. 

The  checks  were  officially  presented  at 
an  April  awards  ceremony  honoring  the 
volunteers  for  the  36,210  hours  they  served  on 
behalf  of  the  Garden  during  1991.  Particular 
recognition  was  paid  to  123  volunteers  who 
had  given  100  or  more  hours  during  the  year, 
28  volunteers  who  have  accumulated  500 
hours  or  more,  fifteen  with  1,000  or  more,  and 
four  with  2,000  or  more. 

Volunteer  Frank  Hennessey  was 
commended  for  having  accumulated  4,000 
hours  of  service,  and  Lu  Gaetje  was  also 
honored  for  3,000  hours. 
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Garden  Water  Plan 
Cuts  Plant  Loss, 
Boosts  Plant  Health 


by  Marjorie  H.  Roberts 

A  basic  and  garden-shaping  decision  in 
horticulture  is  how  much  to  water.  The 
gardener  may  choose  to  rely  solely  on  rainfall 
for  economy  of  water  use  or  to  use  additional 
water  for  a  more  lush  landscape.  At  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  the  horticulture  staff  uses 
supplemental  water  based  on  careful 
monitoring  of  soil  moisture,  individual  plant 
needs  and  rainfall. 

"Our  goal  is  to  minimize  the  use  of 
additional  water  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,"  said  Dr.  Robert  Breunig,  executive 
director. 

He  points  out  that  of  the  Garden's  145 
acres,  many  are  left  in  their  state  of  natural 
growth.  These,  set  aside  as  a  preserve,  receive 
no  water  other  than  rainfall. 

The  core  garden,  however,  an  important 
collection  of  desert  plants  from  all  over  the 
world,  is  watered.  "Because  it  is  a  collection 
and  the  Garden  is  a  living  museum,  and 
because  we  want  the  collection  to  persist 
through  time,  active  horticulture  is  required," 
Robert  said.  "While  many  of  these  plants  could 
survive  extremes  without  additional  water, 
they  would  not  survive  in  good  health." 

When  Cesar  Mazier,  superintendent  of 
horticulture,  came  to  the  Garden  in  1978,  the 
practice  had  been  to  supplement  rainfall  with 
occasional  watering.  For  a  year,  Cesar 
maintained  that  minimum  watering  program. 

"Then  I  decided  to  do  something 
different.  I  used  a  Bouyoucos  water  meter  to 


measure  the  percentage  of  available  water  in 
the  soil.  I  set  out  thirty  wired  gypsum  blocks  at 
different  depths  in  random  soils  and  locations, 
and  for  a  year  I  took  daily  readings,  going  from 
site  to  site  with  the  meter.  I  found  how  long  the 
soil  retained  moisture  after  winter  or  summer 
rains,  or  after  watering.  I  could  use  this  data  to 
plan  when  to  water  without  overwatering.  I 
was  certain  that  the  health  of  the  Garden 
collection  was  related  to  a  correct  watering 
program." 

Based  on  his  findings,  Cesar  developed 
water  schedules  for  plant  groupings  and 
assigned  staff  to  jobs  in  the  watering  program. 
Patrick  Quirk,  cactus  horticulturist,  spot-checks 
the  gypsum  blocks  with  the  meter  and  John 
Schluckebier,  trees  and  shrubs  horticulturist, 
moves  the  sprinklers  according  to  a  rotation 
plan. 

"In  general,"  Cesar  said,  "I  have  added 
the  equivalent  of  five  inches  of  rainfall  every 
summer  to  the  Garden  collection.  This  is  still  a 
desert's  allotment  of  rain,  but  more  like  the 
average  rainfall  in  Tucson  rather  than  in 
Phoenix.  An  all-night  sprinkling  with  a  low- 
water  pressure  sprinkler  equals  one  inch  of 
rainfall.  We  water  each  area  once  every  four 
weeks  when  temperatures  reach  100  degrees, 
every  three  weeks  when  it's  over  110." 

The  Garden  collection  has  responded  to 
the  change  with  less  plant  loss  and  with 
healthier  plants.  "Cacti  just  don't  like  to  be  wet 
for  long  periods,"  Patrick  said.  "This  spaced- 
out,  deep  watering  suits  them." 


Though  a  drip  irrigation  system  was  not 
envisioned  in  the  Garden  fifty  years  ago,  drip 
irrigation  is  used  in  individual  sections  today: 
the  Rhuart  Garden  plantings,  Ullman  Terrace, 
the  parking  lot  beds,  the  old  Australian  section 
and  the  new  Australian  section  (under 
development).  Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert  (PPSD)  trail  and  the  upcomimg  Desert 
House  landscape.  In  association  with 
improvements  to  the  Garden's  path  system, 
irrigation  lines  will  be  added  to  facilitate  new 
drip  lines. 

Under  John's  guidance,  volunteers  have 
laid  hundreds  of  feet  of  PVC  pipe  and 
spaghetti  tubing,  using  a  variety  of  emitters, 
bubblers  or  ring  tubing.  These  systems  are 
installed  with  each  new  planting. 

Through  three  electronic  master  panels 
watering  is  controlled  to  meet  specific  needs  of 
plant  groups.  Settings  for  two,  four  or  six 
hours  of  watering  can  be  changed  with  the 
season.  Watering  needs  vary.  Cottonwoods  on 
the  Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  trail, 
for  example,  get  more  water  while  chaparral 
vegetation  gets  less.  More  panels  will  be  added 
as  the  Australian  section  is  developed. 

The  home  gardener  does  not  need  to  be 
so  exact .  However,  deep,  regular  watering 
schedule  is  recommended.  Arid-landscape 
water  use  --  to  any  level  of  lushness  --  will 
always  be  dramatically  less  than  for  a  lawn, 
Cesar  said,  and  the  Garden  is  a  place  to  see 
how  beautiful  desert  plants  can  be. 

"For  me,  the  entire  place  has  to  look 
good,"  Cesar  said.  "We  want  to  take  the  best 
possible  care  of  this  collection.  But  we  are  also 
promoting  desert  plants  to  conserve  water.  We 
would  like  the  public  to  feel  they  can  have 
these  plants  in  their  home  gardens... with  wise 
watering." 

(Marjorie  H.  Roberts  is  a  freelance  writer  and  a 
volunteer  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.) 


Members  of  the  Saguaro  Society  enjoy  a  special  tour  of 
Garden  wildflower  beds  during  their  recognition  event, 
March  18, 1992. 


From  left:  Evelyn  Sauer,  Linda  Stone  and  June 
Stockhaus  visit  with  Robert  Breunig,  Garden  executive 
director,  at  a  special  event  introducing  the  new  Sonoran 
Circle  member  group. 
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Someone  to  Know: 


Following  the  Plant  Trail 
Led  Wendy  to  Herbarium 

by  Carol  Schatt 

It  was  golf  that  brought  Wendy 
Hodgson  to  Arizona.  Botany,  however,  got  her 
off  the  fairway  and  into  the  rough  —  the  places 
in  Arizona  where  she  spends  a  great  deal  of 
time  poking  among  plants,  studying  them  and 
collecting  specimens  for  the  herbarium. 

"I  came  to  ASU  to  play  golf  in  1969 
because  Arizona  State  had  the  number  one  golf 
team  in  the  country  and  they  offered  me  a  full 
scholarship,"  said  Wendy,  who  has  been 
Garden  research  botanist  and  curator  of  the 
Earle  Herbarium  since  1984.  She  gave  up  golf 
in  the  mid-1970’s  mainly  due  to  a  shift  in 
interests. 

As  a  student  in  Prof.  Donald  Pinkava's 
Arizona  flora  class,  Wendy  became  interested 
in  drawing  plants.  She  switched  her  major 
from  physical  education  to  wildlife  biology, 
obtaining  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  1974. 
That  was  the  same  year  DBG  horticulturist 
Rodney  Engard  suggested  to  Dr.  Howard 
Gentry  that  Wendy  might  help  illustrate  his 
monograph  on  agaves,  the  definitive  work 
published  as  Agaves  of  North  America  in  1982. 

In  1978  while  working  oh  her  master's 
degree,  Wendy  applied  for  the  job  of  night 
watch  at  the  DBG,  the  only  job  available  at  the 
time.  "Dr.  Gentry  said  that  was  no  work  for  a 
girl,  so  he  hired  me  as  his  assistant,"  said 
Wendy.  Later  she  took  on  other  jobs: 
horticulturist,  staff  artist,  education  assistant. 

"I  also  led  a  lot  of  Garden  field  trips  and 
that  is  when  I  really  started  learning  plants  and 
became  interested  in  collecting  specimens.  I 


collected  a  lot  with  Rodney,"  she  said. 

"J.  Harry  Lehr  --  who  had  been  a  New 
York  banker  —  was  curator  of  the  herbarium. 
He  was  a  great,  great  guy,"  Wendy  recalled. 

"He  helped  me  become  systematic  about 
collecting." 

By  1982,  Wendy  completed  her  master's 
degree  in  botany,  specializing  in  taxonomy  and 
systematics.  Her  thesis,  an  illustrated  work  on 
edible  plants  north  of  Mexico,  has  now  been 
expanded  to  include  all  edible  plants  of  Mexico 
and  the  Sonoran  Desert,  and  is  in  the  process  of 
being  published.  She  credits  ethnobotanist 
Gary  Nabhan  for  much  help  in  her  study  of 
plants  and  people.  She  became  Herbarium 
Curator  two  years  later  and,  has  collected  some 
7,000  specimens  and  700  materials  from  live 
plants. 

Wendy's  work  involves  finding  plants 
in  the  wild,  collecting  and  preserving  them, 
producing  illustrations  and  photographs  of 
them  and  researching  and  writing  about  them. 
She  has  developed  new  skills  and  talents 
which  she  loves:  hiking  and  backpacking, 
painting  and  drawing,  photography,  rock- 
climbing,  writing. 

The  herbarium  grew  from  a  collection 
begun  years  ago  by  staff  member  E.  R.  Blakely 
"who  recognized  the  importance  of 
documenting  specimens,  but  had  no  place  to 
put  them  so  he  stored  them  in  an  old  wooden 


herbarium  case  in  a  closet,"  Wendy  said.  By 
1972  the  present  herbarium  was  constructed 
and  Lehr  was  its  first  curator. 

"An  herbarium  is  extremely  valuable 
because  it  provides  basic  records  of  plant 
species  and  documentation.  There  are  over 
200,000  plant  species  in  the  world.  A  network 
of  herbaria  throughout  the  world  exchange 
specimens.  We  exchange  with  over  a  dozen 
institutions,  and  we  are  interested  in  exchange 
with  any  herbarium  with  active  collections 
from  North  American  or  Old  World  deserts. 
Our  herbarium  emphasizes  desert  plants,  but  I 
collect  from  all  over  Arizona,  which  contains 
parts  of  the  four  North  American  deserts 
(Chihuahuan,  Great  Basin,  Mohave,  Sonoran) 
but  is  also  fifty  percent  non-desert." 

Herbarium  specimens  include  pressed 
portions  of  plants,  usually  the  shoot,  flower, 
fruit,  leaf  and/or  roots,  depending  on  the 
plant.  "But  there's  much  more  than  pulling  up 
a  plant  and  putting  it  in  the  press.  It's 
important  to  collect  data  along  with  the  plant  -- 
how  common  is  it,  was  it  a  shrub,  what 
pollinators  were  visiting,  what  is  the  soil 
substrate,  was  the  plant  abundant?" 

Among  her  current  projects  is  work  on  a 
new  Arizona  flora,  to  be  published  probably  in 
1994  or  1995.  With  fellow  botanist  Dr.  Tony 
Burgess,  Wendy  is  contributing  the  material  on 
yuccas  and  other  agavaceous  plants.  She  is  also 
contributing  descriptions  of  the  genus  Agave 
and  Amoreuxia,  the  latter  of  which  has  an 
edible  bulb  used  by  the  Pimas. 

With  Liz  Ecker,  curator  of  the  living 
collection,  she  is  writing  a  scientific  article  on 
the  new  agave  discovered  by  the  late  DBG 
botanist  Rick  Delamater,  Agave  delamateri.  This 
plant  probably  was  cultivated  by  the  Salado 
and  Hohokam  peoples  for  food  and  fiber,  and 
grows  in  the  Tonto  Basin  in  association  with 
archaeological  sites. 


"I  believe  in  the  Garden's  mission  --  to 
study,  conserve,  and  educate  people  about 
plants  and  the  desert  habitat,"  Wendy  said. 

Devoted  to  the  environment  ("I  am 
striving  to  protect  this  old  earth,  it's  extremely 
important  to  me."),  Wendy  writes  for  greater 
public  awareness.  "When  people  don't 
understand  things,  they  tend  to  try  to  change 
them  or  destroy  them.  Like  Orville 
Redenbacher  (popcorn  grower)  said,  'find 
something  you  can  do  and  do  it  better  than 
anyone  else.'  Although  it  seems  I'm  writing 
about  botanical  minutia,  I  am  contributing  at 
least  this." 

Meanwhile,  she  has  returned  to  playing 
golf.  "There's  a  new  attitude  in  golf  courses," 
she  said.  "The  ones  I  play  do  a  lot  to  soften 
their  environmental  impact.  And  if  it  weren't 
for  golf,  which  I  do  love,  I  probably  wouldn't 
be  here  at  the  Garden  doing  what  I  love  to  do 
most." 
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Platts'  Journals  Reflect 
His  Solitary  Encounters 
With  Sonoran  Desert 

by  Jane  B.  Cole 

Trek!  Man  Alone  in  the  Arizona  Wild 
by  Geoffrey  Platts 
199  pp.  Carefree,  Arizona:  Carefree 
Communications,  1991.  $10.95. 

Geoffrey  Platts,  a  native  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  moved  to  Arizona  after  traveling  all 
over  the  world.  He  now  lives  in  a  one-room 
cabin  in  central  Arizona,  bare  of  modern 
comforts,  where  he  writes  a  column  for  the 
Cave  Creek  weekly  newspaper  and  fires  off 
correspondence  to  political  and  environmental 
leaders.  He  supports  himself  and  his  programs 
advocating  desert  conservation  through  public 
speaking  and  nature  readings.  On  April  22, 
1990,  he  gave  the  opening  address  for  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  Earth  Day  at  the 
Arizona  State  Capitol. 

Trek!  Man  Alone  in  the  Arizona  Wild  is  a 
collection  of  journals  recorded  since  1978  when 
Geoffrey  began  his  solitary  hiking  and 
backpacking  in  the  Sonoran  Desert  near 
Carefree,  Arizona.  He  records  the  presence  of 
rattlesnakes,  javelinas  and  gnats.  He  writes 
about  the  deprivations  involved  in  survival  by 
humans  in  the  desert  and  is  amazed  at  his  own 
ability  to  find  some  sort  of  comfort  here. 

"The  sun  had  lit  up  the  mountainside 
but,  still  being  early,  its  strength  was 
subdued... Foot  by  foot,  snatched  at  by  the 
lacerating  barbs  of  the  catclaw  bushes,  I 
slogged  my  way  up  that  unforgiving  slope. 


But,  as  I  gasped  and  plodded  upwards, 
shoulders  bruised  by  the  weight  of  the 
backpack,  I  could  not  help  but  marvel  at  the 
miracle  of  the  body  when  taxed  to  the  utmost. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  the  misery  of  sweat  and 
gnats  and  strain,  I  exulted  in  the  fullest  use  of 
this  marvelous  machine,  my  body." 

When  Platts  reads  from  his  journals  at 
the  Kerr  Cultural  Center  in  Scottsdale  or  after 
an  Arizona  Nature  Conservancy  hike  in 
Carefree,  listeners  know  the  Sonoran  Desert  as 
intimately  and  personally  as  readers  know 
Mark  Twain’s  Mississippi  River  or  Thoreau's 
Walden  Pond.  Sitting  on  a  chair  or  rock,  the 
book  before  him  illuminated  by  lantern  or  table 
lamp,  Platts  spins  out  his  low-tech  approach  to 
life  in  his  beautifully  modulated  voice  and  very 
British  English. 

Desert  hiking,  thunderstorms,  rainbows, 
wildflowers  are  here  recorded  as  part  of  Platts' 
personal  experience  in  the  summer  desert.  But 
the  substance  of  the  journals  is  what  he  is 
doing  and  how  he  is  finding  his  way,  away 
from  civilization. 

If  you  have  been  meaning  to  read 
Robert  Bly's  Iron  John ,  try  Trek !  It  is 
inexpensive,  simply  bound,  doesn't  fall  apart, 
and  not  too  heavy  for  wilderness  hiking/ 
backpacking.  It  is,  however,  not  carefully 
edited  and  many  of  the  entries  repeat  earlier 
images.  If  you  find  you  don't  enjoy  it  as 
reading  material,  use  it  to  start  your  campfire. 
Geoffrey  would  cheer  your  resourcefulness. 
(Jane  B.  Cole  is  librarian  of  the  Richter  Library  at 
the  Garden.  The  library  is  available  on  weekdays  to 
Garden  visitors  and  for  phone  reference  at  (602) 
941-1225.) 


Annual  Report  to  Members  &  Donors 

Fiscal  Year  1991-1992 


"Desert  Botanical  Garden 
continues  to  be  a  very  fine 
model  in  so  many  ways..." 


-  Donald  Falk,  Director 
Center  for  Plant 
Conservation 


Plants  --  the  Living  Collection  --  is  what  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  all  about.  And  what 
makes  this  the  Garden  is  the  horticultural  nurturing 
of  these  plants.  We  are  more  than  a  preserve  left  in 
the  hand  of  nature. 

This  gathering  of  plants  from  around  the 
world  in  turn  attracts  scientists,  scholars  and  citizens 
from  all  points  on  the  globe.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  important  in  a  worldwide 
environmental  awakening. 

The  value  of  such  a  collection  lies  in 
documentation  of  the  specimen  —  the  painstaking, 
thorough  record  of  where  each  plant  came  from,  who 
collected  it,  what  was  growing  nearby,  when  was  it 
brought  here,  where  is  it  now  planted,  what  does  its 
flower  look  like  --  and  so  on. 

In  recent  years,  the  Garden  has  worked  hard 
to  improve  documentation  of  the  living  collection. 
These  efforts  include  evaluating  the  species 
represented  here,  looking  for  deficiencies  in  the 
collection,  locating  and  mapping  each  specimen  in 
the  Garden  and  developing  a  strategy  to  build  and 
rebuild  the  collection  to  maintain  diversity  into  the 
future. 

Over  3,700  species  of  plants  are  represented 


by  the  17,000  acquisitioned  plants  or  seed  types. 
The  Garden  collects  plants  from  all  deserts, 
particularly  warm  deserts  similar  to  the  Sonoran 
Desert,  our  primary  area  of  interest.  A  second  focus 
on  the  collection  is  on  succulent  plants  of  the 
world. 

The  DBG  collections  policy  is  strongly 
oriented  for  conservation.  Plants  are  collected  so  as 
not  to  endanger  wild  populations  nor  violate 
international,  federal  or  tribal  laws. 

Cacti  and  agaves  make  up  more  than  half 
the  collection  with  cacti  accounting  for  39%  and 
agaves  17%.  Of  these  two  plant  families,  nearly 
60%  of  the  taxa  are  represented  by  only  one  species 
or  only  one  plant.  This  year  will  see  particular 
emphasis  on  updating  Arizona  agaves  in  the 
collection  as  well  as  adding  material  from  Western 
Arizona's  transitional  area  of  the  Sonoran-Mohave 
Desert. 

All  friends  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
may  be  assured  that  the  leadership,  horticultural 
and  curatorial  staff  at  the  Garden  take  pride  in  the 
value  of  the  collection  and  are  dedicated  to  its 
healthy  maintenance  and  continued  development. 


MEMBERSHIP  SUPPORT 


The  Desert  Botanical  Carden  offers  its  sincere 
tlumks  to  all  its  members  and  recognizes  here  its 
contributing  members  in  1990-1991. 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 
($1,000  or  more) 

John  &  Christine  Augustine 
Atherton  &  Winifred  Bean 
William  &  Nancy  Bidwill 
Craig  &  Sharon  Bolton 
Hal  Bone,  Jr. 

Robert  &  Karen  Breunig 
Dwayne  &  Nancy  Burton 
Jeanne  Cameron 
Bruce  &  Jane  Cole 
Roger  &  Judy  Davis 
Cliff  &  Marilyn  Douglas 
Margaret  Eldean 
LeRoy  &  Kate  Ellison 
Bradford  &  Birte  Endicott 
Constance  Estes 
Sherry  New 

Pamela  Grant  &  Daniel  Cracchiolo 
Neil  &  Peggy  Hiller 
William  &  Edith  Huizingh 
Denison  &  Naomi  Kitchel 
Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 
Delbert  &  Jewell  Lewis 
Harriet  K.  Maxwell 
Dennis  &  Betty  Mitchem 
Robert  &  Ann  Mueller 
Martin  &  Mary  Grace  Ohab 
Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 
L.  Roy  &  Marilyn  Papp 
John  &  Mary  Dell  Pritzlaff,  Jr. 


Barry  &  Marcia  Robinson 
John  &  Kay  Sack 
David  &  Diana  Smith 
Herb  &  Evelyn  Smith 
Karsten  &  Louise  Solheim 
Thomas  &  Sarah  St.  Clair 
Vernon  &  Lucille  Swaback 
Robert  &  Nancy  Swanson 
George  &  Kathleen  Tyson 
Virginia  Ullman 
Robert  &  Judy  Walker 
Jack  &  Carol  Whiteman 
Buzz  &  Gai  Williams 
Sid  &  Carol  Wilson 

AGAVE  CENTURY  CLUB 
($125  or  more) 

Christine  Acosta 
William  &  Susan  Ahearn 
John  &  Suzanne  Alcock 
Harry  &  Elizabeth  Allen 
Gene  &  Mary  Jo  Almendinger 
Sam  &  Karen  Applewhite  III 
Dan  &  Diane  Bach 
Harold  &  Jean  Bachman 
Walter  J.  Bagby 
Bonnie  J.  Barrett 
Craig  &  Barbara  Barrett 
Lillian  Bartley 
Caryl  G.  Beckwith 
H.  Bidigare 


"In  my  family,  I  am  the 
third  generation  of  cactus 
lovers  and  collectors.  I  left 
the  Garden  full  of 
admiration  for  what  you 
have  achieved." 

-  Gideon  Weil, 
visitor  from 
Shavei  Zion,  Israel 


Doug  Blouin 
Marcus  Bollinger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  William  Bonnell 
Leslie  R.  Borgmeyer 
Andre  &  Sara  Boucher,  Jr. 

Peter  &  Judith  Brandeis 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Latham  Breunig 

Ted  Brown 

Robert  &  Carol  Bulla 

Kenneth  L.  Burbridge 

Richard  &  Becky  Burnham 

Patricia  Burr 

Marcia  Busching 

Ann  V.  Carlson 

Matt  &  Lucile  Chew 

Margaret  Craig  Chrisman 

Paul  &  Mary  Cody 

R.  E.  Coffelt 

Robert  &  Lani  Comp 

Louis  &  Patricia  Comus,  Jr. 

John  &  Janet  Cotton 
Jane  Crane 

Stephen  &  Gwen  Crowe 
Rene  &  Marty  Davis 
Mary  Ann  Dearden 
Pam  DelDuca 
Pinney  Deupree 
Scott  DeWald 
John  &  Julie  Douglas 
Marguerite  D.  Dunbar 
A1  Dunstan 

Richard  &  Nancy  Durning 
Merlin  &  Ruth  DuVal 
Raymond  &  Dorothea  Eareckson 
Gerard  Ellis 
Irene  Erickson 
Jeffrey  &  Cheryl  Fine 
Marilyn  Fitz-Randolph 
John  &  Maxine  Freund 
Robert  A.  Gallaher 
George  F.  Getz,  Jr. 

Timothy  &  Deborah  Gift 

Mary  Frances  Gilbert 

Don  &  Dawn  Goldman 

Warren  &  Colleen  Goodrich 

John  &  Lisa  Graham 

John  D.  Gray 

Edwin  &  Mary  Grobe 

Harry  W.  Hamlyn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  S.  Hanna 

Jean  E.  Harris 

John  &  Carolyn  Hay 

Philip  Herriman 

Diana  K.  Hews 

Charles  W.  Hopkins 

Robert  J.  Hopkins,  Jr. 

Helen  W.  Horn 
Thomas  &  Mary  Hudak 
Gordon  &  Janice  Hunt 
Jack  Hunter 

John  &  Betty  Hutcherson 
The  Hon.  &  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Ingersoll 
William  &  Gloria  Jackson 
Bernice  Jaehnig 
Judith  Jansen 

Stephane  Janssen  &  Michael  Johns 

Neville  &  Margery  Jantz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  T.  Jensen 

Fred  &  Alice  Jensen 

William  H.  Johnson 

Ruth  Jones 

Nancy  P.  Kircher 

Jon  &  Nancy  Kitchell 

Frances  K.  Kujawski 

John  &  Arlene  Kyi 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Laman 

Andrew  &  Diane  Laubmeier 

Sally  S.  Lehmann 

Steve  &  Cindy  Leshin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Leveen 

Michael  Levitt 

Rodney  S.  Lewis 

Orme  &  Elizabeth  Lewis,  Jr. 

Norm  &  Kathy  Littler 
Annalise  Loeser 
A.  Daniel  Luechtefeld 
Mrs.  Ray  Lunt 
Robert  &  Use  MacKinnon 
Peter  &  Betty  Marshall 
Kathryn  B.  Martino 
Robert  &  Beth  Matthews 
Douglas  B.  McCulley 
Jack  McFarland 
Priscilla  T.  McLeod 
Robert  Meaders 
William  R.  Mee,  Jr. 

Richard  A.  Melde 


E.  Tom  Meyer 
Camilla  Ann  Mican 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Miles 
Howard  &  Jacqueline  Miller 
John  &  Althea  Miller 
Mary  &  Mary  Brooke  Miner 
Brenda  Moeser 
Charles  &  Susan  Monroe 
Michael  F.  G.  Morris 
Duane  &  Margaret  Morse 
Florence  A.  Moss 
Lorenzo  &  Elizabeth  Murphy 
Jeannette  Muten 
Kent  Newland 
Mareen  Nichols 
Peter  &  Carrie  Nimmer 
Arlene  O'Day 
David  &  Karen  Paldan 
Duncan  &  Eva  Patten 
Sandra  Peterson 
Kerry  &  Jody  Pokorski 
George  &  Ruth  Pranspill 
Michael  &  Maxine  Radtke 
John  A.  Radway,  Jr. 

Adrienne  Radzwiller 

B.  Ravenscroft 

Skip  &  Jackie  Redpath 

Harold  &  Mary  Rekate 

W.  S.  &  Elaine  Retherford 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Rich 

Jewell  &  Marian  Robbins 

Millard  Robbins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  F.  Rosenthal 

Alfred  Ryan 

Carol  Schatt 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Schauer,  Jr. 

Stephen  &  Mitzi  Schoninger 

Donald  A.  Schuder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Whitney  North  Seymour 

Hal  E.  Sheets 

Lynn  Sheldon 

Joseph  &  Jinnett  Shirley 

Jon  &  Marilyn  Shomer 

E.  Dennis  &  Charlene  Siler 
Ruthann  Simmons 

J.  Cavenee  Smith 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  M.  D.  Socolofsky 

Milton  &  Carolyn  Sommerfeld 

Janet  C.  Spadora 

Donald  &  Martha  Squire 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  E.  Stanton 

Nan  Steiner 

Wilella  V.  Stimmell 

Robin  Stinnett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  V.  E.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gates  M.  Stoner 

Martin  &  Katherine  Sullivan 

Samuel  &  Anne  Sutton 

Tony  Sutton 

Robert  &  Mary  Swift 

Theodore  &  Andree  Tarby 

Gladys  Taylor 

Christine  Ten  Eyck 

Frank  J.  Thompson 

William  Thurwachter 

Harvey  &  Bari  Turner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Turner 

F.  D.  &  Lois  Usinger 
Esther  L.  Voorsanger 
James  W.  Walker 
Jerry  &  Carol  Walker 
Richard  Walker 
Kenneth  A.  Wallace 
Carol  J.  Waters 
William  &  Carolyn  Welsh 
Richard  &  Elaine  Wilson 
Paul  J.  Wisniewski 
David  &  Ileene  Wist 
William  &  Sally  Woodward 
Dave  &  Edith  Wright 
Eugenia  E.  Wright 

CONTRIBUTING 
($60  TO  $99) 

Eugene  E.  Addor 
L.  Wilton  &  Mary  Agatstein 
Dorothy  Alexander 
E.  F.  Armstrong 
Pauline  E.  Askin 
Ronald  &  Donna  Azzolina 
Tom  &  Susan  Babcock 
Margaret  L.  Bailey 
Daniel  &  Karen  Ban- 
Jack  D.  Barrett 
Wilma  Bartholomay 
Patricia  A.  Bayless 


Colleen  M.  Becker 

Steve  Beckstead 

D.  G.  Bell 

John  R.  Bellinger 

Mary  Berkley 

Tom  &  Jean  Besich 

Richard  &  Maureen  Beverlin 

Jean  Binford 

A.  Kermit  &  Shirlev  Birth 
Allan  C.  Black 
Susan  Black 

Timothy  &  Claudia  Blanton 
Doug  Blount 
Harriet  Bonney 
Sandra  Borgardt 
J.  William  &  Marilyn  Boyce 
John  W.  R.  &  Estelle  Boyle 
Lawrence  &  Carolee  Brecker 
Michael  &  Catherine  Brenna 
C.  L.  &  Bettie  Brenner 
Elzy  &  Sharon  Bridges 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Elbert  Brooks 
Jean  Brooks 
Lawrence  Bruggers 
John  &  Melinda  Brusky 
Larry  &  Lynne  Bryson 
Arnold  &  Ginger  Buchman 
Genevieve  Buckles 
Frank  &  Monica  Bumb,  Jr. 
Peter  &  Barbara  Burkholder 
Jose  &  Frances  Burruel 
Sandra  R.  Cail 
Quinton  Callies 
Walter  Camp 
Virginia  B.  Campbell 
Jean  Cappello 
Elizabeth  Cargill 
Dave  Carlson 
Pearl  Carter 

Dick  &  Betty  Casselman 
M.  Beth  Chamberlin 
Curtis  &  Tammy  Chaney 
Cecilia  Charlton 
Mildred  L.  Chidlaw 
Eugene  &  Laraine  Chieffo 
John  &  Frances  Clements 
Dick  &  Ruth  Cole 


"We  came  to  the  Garden  after 
attending  church  services  and 
being  outdoors  looking  at  the 
lush  desert  hillside  against  the 
sky  is  as  spiritual  an  experience 
as  the  sermon  I  had  just  listened 
to  in  church." 

-  Diann  deLoulhac, 
Phoenix  resident 


Robert  &  Carol  Collins 
Columbine  Garden  Club 
Janet  Cook 

Thomas  &  Deborah  Cook 
Martha  Cozzi 

Geoffrey  &  Catherine  Creede 

David  Cronk 

Mary  Crouch 

Lin  L.  Culbert 

Herbert  K.  Cummings 

L.  Cummings 

Robert  &  Geraldine  Cummings 

Allerton  &  Rita  Cushman 

Ann  B.  Dalton 

Diane  Daspit 

Bruce  &  Michele  Davis 

Regis  Della-Calce 

Deluxe  Check  Printers 

Sarah  V.  Dinehart 

Daniel  DiTuro 

Robert  E.  Dixon 

Bonnie  Dolberg 

Agnes  Doutre 

J.  D.  Doyle 

Elizabeth  Edens 

Susan  A.  Ehrlich 

James  &  Electra  Elliott 

Jacklyn  Ellis 

H.  E.  &  Nadine  Elson 

Rodney  &  Audrey  Engelen 

Philip  H.  English 

Mary  Ervin 

Kathryn  Evans 

Michael  Everett 

Gail  Fadenrecht 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Feinberg 

Bert  &  Betty  Feingold 

Alex  M.  Felix 

Lawrence  &  Audrey  Fergusen 
Ron  &  Irene  Fields 
Lee  Fischler 
Richard  Fowler 


John  &  Lorraine  Frank 
Tom  &  Pat  Fridena,  Jr. 

Richard  &  Linda  Fries 
Leonard  &  Elizabeth  Fritz 
Betty  M.  Fulghum 
W.  B.  Furgerson 
Jerry  &  Viola  Furry 
Lucile  Gaetje 
Tom  Gage 

M.  Dale  &  Charyl  Garman 
Susan  L.  Gilfeather 
Adriane  Glaraton 
Richard  &  Susan  Goldsmith 
Warren  &  Colleen  Goodrich 
Joan  L.  Gorges 
David  Gralnek 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Gray 
John  &  Mary  Gray 
Bonnie  Green 
Nancy  Grimm 

William  &  Josephine  Griswold 

John  &  Susan  Gross 

Robert  C.  Guthrie 

Arthur  &  Jeanne  Haack 

Alvin  &  Barbara  Flaas 

Don  Hall 

Jim  Hall 

Ruth  Halseth 

Marilyn  E.  Hammond 

Duane  &  Marian  Hanly 

Billie  Jo  Harned 

Joyce  Harte 

Myrtle  R.  Hartneck 

Joseph  Hasenstab 

I.  Henri  Haver 
Paula  Haverstock 
Tom  &  Susan  Hays 
Cynthia  Hazeltine 
Ann  Hedlund 
George  Heidenblut 
Leslie  &  Dorothy  Heitel 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Katherine  Herberger 
Dumingo  Herrero 
Hennan  &  Jeanne  Hertenstein 
Elizabeth  J.  Higgins 
Richard  &  Barbara  Hill 

Julie  Hise 

George  &  Jewel  Hoffmann 
M.  Lynne  &  Sheryl  Holt 
Bruce  &  Barbara  Holzman 
John  &  Clare  Houseknecht 
Stephen  &  Penny  Howe 
Roy  &  Marian  Hoyt 
Charles  &  Tillie  Huckins 
Richard  &  Dorothy  Hughes 
Joel  &  Elinor  Hunter  III 
Robert  &  Jerry  Hurckes 
Allan  &  Lucille  Hushek 
Larry  Isenburg 
Scott  Jacobson 
Richard  &  Barbara  Jaquay 
Harold  Jenkins 
Dale  Jensen 
Eric  A.  Johnson 
Tim  A.  Johnson 
Dolores  Jokilehto 
Peter  &  Dena  Jolma 
Daniel  H.  Joye 
David  &  Norma  Justice 
Peggy  Kavookjian 
Tim  &  Betty  Kjellberg 
Gladys  L.  Klaus 
Margaret  Kleinschmidt 
Linda  Knoblock 

J.  W.  &  Edith  Knodel 
Barbara  Knosp 
Harold  &  Lilliam  Kopp 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Korte 

Susan  Kovarik 

Greg  &  Diane  Kreizenbeck 

Donald  &  Therese  Kuban 

Laurel  Kubby 

Fred  &  Charlotte  Kuentz 

Bert  Kurts 

Patricia  A.  Lamb 

Beth  Jarman  Land 

Bruce  &  Caroline  Lane 

Richard  W.  Langerman 

Shirley  Langerman 

Bob  &  Bonnie  Laswick 

Stephen  &  Lise  Laurin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Lauver 

Lester  &  Barbara  Layton 

Jesse  &  Jean  Leonard 

Mrs.  Leon  Lewis 

Margarethe  Lewis 


William  &  Genevieve  Lewis 

Eleanor  Libby 

Bemie  &  Paula  Lindgren 

L.  M.  &  Kathleen  Linkner 
G.  Stanley  &  Bernice  Logan 
Barbara  R.  Long 
Elizabeth  Lott 

Jerry  &  Martha  Louchheim 

Walter  &  Mary  Lucking 

Arlene  Lurie 

Daniel  &  Nancy  MacBeth 

Mike  &  Karen  Magnan 

Ralph  F.  Manders 

Sam  &  Lucy  Mardian,  Jr. 

Margaret  Marmon 

Alice  L.  Marshall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  R.  Marshall 

Jonathan  &  Maxine  Marshall 

James  &  Chloe  Massie 

David  &  Janis  Mathis 

Bob  &  Marge  McClow 

Charles  &  Carolyn  McClure 

Heidi  McClure 

James  &  Edice  McGill 

Susan  McGreevy 

Lloyd  &  Lois  McKenzie 

Dean  McNeal 

E.  Guerrant  Menard 

Robert  W.  Michel 

Alfred  &  Betty  Miller 

Patrick  Miller 

Kenneth  &  Shirley  Miorana 

James  &  Denise  Missimer 

Jean  S.  Miyake 

Joseph  &  Dorothy  MoIIer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Morgan 

Jay  Morrison 

Margaret  N.  Moshier 

Wilbur  &  Marion  Murra 

Ronald  &  Victoria  Neill 

William  &  Marion  Nenstiel 

Donald  &  Margaret  Nollet 

Harold  E.  Noren 

Richard  &  Norma  Northrop 

Jay  &  Ellen  Norton 

William  Howard  &  Sada  O'Brien 

Ralph  &  Frances  O'Neil 

Lindsay  T.  Osborn 

Gilbert  H.  Parke 

John  Richard  Pauli 

James  &  Judith  Paulsen 

Rick  &  Heather  Peacock 

Iris  E.  Perkins 

Richard  &  Jan  Petersen 

Tex  &  Shirley  Petras 

Bruce  &  Kathleen  Pettycrew 

A.  Jack  &  Patricia  Pfister 

Mark  &  Shirley  Philp 

M.  Keith  &  Janice  Piatt 
Gerold  &  Use  Pokorny 
Adria  Popeck 

Gale  &  Jan  Posselt 

Jim  &  Brenda  Powers 

Clarence  Prather 

Barbara  B.  Preston 

Cleo  Quick 

Thomas  R.  Ramaley 

Peter  &  Ann  Rathwell 

Charles  &  Linda  Redman 

Lelia  J.  Reger 

Alfred  &  Jancy  Reid 

John  &  Kathleen  Replogle 

Robert  &  Nancy  Rheinlander 

Douglas  &  Hazel  Rice 

Alan  &  Karin  Rinestone 

M.  Tom  &  Lillian  Risner 

Earl  &  Ann  Robinson 

Trudy  Rogers 

Fred  &  Marilyn  Rosenfel 

Paul  M.  Roshetko 

James  &  Laurie  Rothrock 

Sheree  Rusinek 

Seymour  &  Star  Sacks 

Janet  Sanchez 

Avery  &  Maryn  Sandberg 

Robert  &  Margaret  Sanderson 

Jane  L.  Sanford 

George  &  Ruth  Scharf 

Beth  Schermer 

Betty  M.  Schilling 

Elinor  Schottstaedt 

Susan  Schubert 

Heidi  Clonts-Scott 

Walter  &  Heather  Scott 

Michael  B.  Seip 

Jack  &  Ginny  Seltzer 

David  Sensibar 


Ingeborg  Senuta 
Joan  Shapiro 
Chris  &  Krystal  Shaw 
A.  M.  Sheets 
Patricia  Sherer 
Betty  Sherman 
Andrew  G.  Shetter 
Beverley  A.  Shinkle 
Timothy  H.  Short 
Linda  Shropshire 
Henry  &  Susan  Sheer 
Stan  Slonaker 
Duane  &  Janice  Smith 
Linda  S.  Smith 
Stanley  &  Ann  Smith,  Jr. 

J.  F.  Snell 

Gary  M.  Sollars 

Mark  &  Kathryn  Sommer,  Jr. 

Coleman  &  Ruthanne  Soos 
Corinne  Sosso 
Norman  &  Coletta  Sovinec 
George  F.  Spaulding 
David  R.  Squire 
Karl  &  Alice  Stambaugh 
Rose  Stapley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Stehlik 

Patricia  Sutton 

Holley  M.  Swan 

Kerry  &  Mary  Lynn  Swart 

Harold  &  Mary  Jean  Sweet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Sweet 

Doris  E.  Swokla 

Ann  Symington 

Ted  Tawshunsky 

Glenn  C.  Taylor 

Ray  &  Mary  Thieme 

Tom  &  Laurie  Thompson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Thornton 

James  &  Lou  Ann  Townsend 

Virginia  I.  Traylor 

Terre  Treichler 

Bill  &  Jan  Trenter 

Jane  Truitt 

Steve  Tugenberg 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gregory  S.  Uhl 

Kay  Utke 

Vollmer  &  Associates 

Jerry  S.  Wages 

John  &  Deborah  Waitkus 

Gilbert  &  Nancy  Waldman 

Patti  Webb 

Kathryn  H.  Whalen 

Jim  Wheat 

Wayne  &  Pamela  Wight 
Nancy  Wilcox 
William  &  Lisa  Wilder 
Charles  R.  Williams 
Curtis  &  Melinda  Williams 
Tom  &  Lisa  Williams 
John  &  Ruth  Wills 
Pat  Winn 
Eileen  Y.  Winters 
Carolyn  K.  Wong 
Chester  &  Ila  Woods 
Mary  G.  Young 
Paul  P.  Young 
William  &  Barbara  Young 
Judie  Zaruches 
James  &  Louise  Zofkie 
Theresa  Zynda 

DONOR  SUPPORT 

DESERT  COUNCIL 
The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  wishes  to 
acknowledge  the  members  of  Desert  Council, 
an  alliance  between  the  Garden  and  the 
business  community  for  their  support 
in  1991. 

PALO  VERDE 
($10,000  or  more) 

Arizona  Republic/Phoenix  Gazette 

MESQUITE 
($5,000  to  $9,999) 

Phelps  Dodge  Corp. 

IRONWOOD 
($2,500  to  $4,999) 

Arid  Zone  Trees 
Arizona  Public  Service  Co. 

Gannett  Outdoor  Company  of  Arizona 
KKLT  Radio 


ACACIA 
($1,000  to  $2,499) 


Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 

BankAmerica  Foundation 
Bashas'  Markets 
Citibank  Arizona 
Desert  Tree  Farm 
First  Interstate  Bank  of  Arizona 
Intel  Corporation 
Kitchell  Corporation 
MicroAge,  Inc. 

Miller  Wagner  &  Company,  Ltd. 
Motorola,  Inc. 

Security  Pacific  Bank 
Snell  &  Wilmer 
U.S.  West  Communications 
V  &  P  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Westcor  Partners 

DESERT  WILLOW 
($500  to  $999) 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Gust  Rosenfeld 

Norris  &  Benedict  Associates 

Northern  Trust  Bank  of  Arizona 

Price  Waterhouse 

Smitty's  Super  Valu,  Inc. 

SunCor  Development  Co. 

MANZANITA 
($250  TO  $499) 

Allied-Signal  Aerospace  Company 
Arizona  Cardiologists 
Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 
Callahan  Mining  Corp. 

Chase  Bank  of  Arizona 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Howard  Needles  Tammen  &  Bergendoff 

I  B  M  Corporation 

The  Mahoney  Group 

Markland  Properties,  Inc. 

Nabisco  Brands,  Inc. 

Wild  Seed,  Inc. 

CAMPAIGN  FOR  AMENITIES  AND 
IMPROVEMENTS  TO  THE  GARDEN 

The  Desert  Botanical  Carden  wishes  to 
acknowledge  the  generosity  of  the  following 
individuals  and  institutions  who  supported 
the  Garden's  capital  campaign  in  1990  and 
1991. 

Craig  &  Sharon  Bolton 
Dennis  &  Debbie  Christensen 
COMP  AS,  Inc. 

Cliff  &  Marilyn  Douglas 
Fred  DuVal 
LeRoy  &  Kate  Ellison 
Morton  &  Donna  Fleischer 
Friends  of  the  Garden 
John  &  Lisa  Graham 
Pamela  Grant 
William  &  Edith  Huizingh 
Virginia  L.  Korte 
Delbert  &  Jewell  Lewis 
Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 
John  &  Mary  Dell  Pritzlaff  Jr. 

Barry  &  Marcia  Robinson 
Steven  &  Kim  Robson 
Herb  &  Evelyn  Smith 
Milton  &  Carolyn  Sommerfeld 

CORPORATE  MATCHING  GIFTS 

The  Desert  Botanical  Carden  thanks  these 
local  and  national  corporations  which 
provided  matching  gifts  in  1990-1991  to 
employees'  charitable  contributions  to  the 
Garden. 

Allied-Signal  Foundation 
American  Express 
Arco  Products  Company 
Arizona  Public  Service  Co. 

Benjamin  Moore  &  Company 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Corp. 

Chevron  Corporation 
Citibank  Arizona 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Exxon  Corporation 
Nabisco  Brands,  Inc. 

Phelps  Dodge  Foundation 


"It  broke  my  heart  to 
leave... 

-Debbie  Starr, 
Executive  Editor 
Horticulture 


Security  Pacific  Foundation 
U.S.  West  Foundation 
Valley  National  Bank 

IN-KIND  CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  Desert  Botanical  Carden  thanks 
1990-1991  donors  of  objects  and  in-kind 
goods  and  services  valued  at  over 
$100.00. 

American  Express 
Arizona  Highways 
ASU  Library 

BankAmerica  Foundation 
Ann  A.  Brown 
Century  Marketing 
Patrick  Connolly 
Desert  Foothills  Gardens 
Desert  Mountain  Properties 
Su  Douglas 
William  L.  Ehrler 
LeRoy  &  Kate  Ellison 
Fiesta  Lakes  Golf  Club 
John  B.  Hales 
Andy  Helmbreck 
Nelson  W.  Hope 
Imaginary  Art  &  Design 
Gary  &  Mary  Irish 
Peggy  Irving 
Ron  Kennedy 
Mildred  May 

Maj.  &  Mrs.  John  McLemore 
David  Meyer 

Mountain  States  Wholesale  Nursery 

Del  &  Ann  Murphy 

Gary  P.  Nabhan 

Nestle  Food  Corporation 

George  Olin 

Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 

James  E.  Petersen 

The  Phoenician  Resort 

Robert  &  Audrey  Praker 

Reynold  &  Carol  Ruppe 

Saba's  Western  Store 

Byron  Sampson 


Smith  National  Jewelry 
Jean  Paulyne  Soule 
Louis  &  Patricia  Stalzer 
State  Farm  Insurance 
SunCor  Development  Co. 

Superstition  Springs  Mall 
TipTop  Nurseries 
Walgreen's 

Alan  &  Irene  Weinberg 
Western  Computer  Leasing,  Inc. 

Bette  L.  Wolfe 

BEQUESTS  AND  TRUSTS 

The  Desert  Botanical  Carden  received 
distributions  from  the  following  estates  and 
trusts  in  1990-1991. 

Lorene  D.  Mullineaux 


GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  offers  its 
appreciation  to  the  following  foundations  and 
organizations  for  their  support  in  1990-1991. 

Arizona  Commission  on  the  Arts 
Arizona  Community  Foundation 
Center  for  Plant  Conservation 
First  Interstate  Bank  of  Arizona 
Institute  for  Museum  Services 
Harriet  K.  Maxwell  Foundation 
The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts 
Phoenix  Arts  Commission 
Valley  National  Bank 
Alan  &  Irene  Weinberg  Fund 


INDIVIDUAL  AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL  SUPPORT 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  expresses  its 
gratitude  to  the  following  individuals  and 
organizations  for  their  gifts  to  the  Garden 
in  1990-1991. 

Robert  W.  Ackerman 
Bette  Adelman 
John  &  Suzanne  Alcock 
Julie  Alden 

Robert  &  Audrey  Alderson 
Ben  &  Elizabeth  Alexander 
Charles  &  Verna  Alexander 
Gene  &  Mary  Jo  Almendinger 
Elizabeth  Alpert 
Dorothy  L.  Appleby 
Sam  &  Karen  Applewhite  III 
Allen  &  Maureen  Arbeiter 
Arizona  Humanities  Council 
Arizona  Native  Plant  Society 
Frederick  &  Mary  Ann  Arndt 
Joe  &  Elizabeth  Atkins 
Ronald  &  Donna  Azzolina 
Bach's  Cactus  Nursery,  Inc. 

Clem  Bailey 

Margaret  Baker 

Bonnie  J.  Barrett 

Guy  &  Ruth  Barrett 

Clarice  Barton 

Uta  Monique  Behrens 

Glenn  &  Joan  Bennett 

L.  Benton 

Ellen  Berryman 

Richard  &  Maureen  Beverlin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Max  Biegert 

Jean  Binford 

Charles  Blaylock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Bloom 

Doug  Blount 

William  &  Erma  Bombeck 
David  &  Terry  Bour-Beau 
Peter  &  Judith  Brandeis 
Robert  &  Karen  Breunig 
Mary  B.  Briece 
James  &  Sandra  Brophy 
John  &  Kathy  Buchanan 
Sherwood  &  Janet  Burnett 
Penelope  W.  Butler 
Earl  S.  Cain 
Sarah  Caldwell 
Dave  Campbell 
Elizabeth  Cargill 
Philip  D.  Carll 
Dave  Carlson 
Louise  Carollo 
Danita  Carsey 
Valeta  V.  Carsey 
Mary  P.  Catellier 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Cavolaski 
Central  Arizona  Cactus  &  Succulent 
Society 

David  M.  Cervantes 
Chandler  Ginning  Company 
Chemonics  Industries,  Inc. 

Sandy  Cielaszyk 
Arlene  W.  Clark 
Susan  Clinton 
Barbara  Connor 
J.  E.  &  Betty  Conroy 
Cosanti  Foundation 
John  &  Marion  Cotton 
Roger  Coup 
Jane  Crane 
Lew  Crosby 

Crow  Canyon  Archaeological  Center 
Allerton  &  Rita  Cushman 
Oscar  &  Addie  Daum,  Jr. 

Richmond  &  Josephine  Day 

DBG  Ranger  Staff 

Elizabeth  Maury  Dean 

Thomas  &  Patricia  Deef 

Pinney  Deupree 

Douglas  S.  Diggins 

Irmela  Domasch 

Dan  Donahoe 

Bennett  &  Jacquie  Dorrance 

Cliff  &  Marilyn  Douglas 

John  &  Julie  Douglas 

Douglas  Architecture  &  Planning 

Agnes  Doutre 


Robert  A.  Dowle 

Dan  Drackett 

Alice  H.  Duncan 

El  Molino 

Margaret  Eldean 

Geraldine  Eliot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Eller 

LeRoy  &  Kate  Ellison 

Marion  Emerson 

Bradford  &  Birte  Endicott 

Lola  Engard 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  L.F.  Erickson 

Excerpta  Medica,  Inc. 

Thomas  &  Mary  Faires 
Joe  &  Lydia  Feffer 
H.  R.  Fenstermacher 
John  S.  Ferguson 
Vera  Lynn  Ferris 
Florence  Fine 
Herbert  C.  Fischer 
Carol  E.  Fisher 
Fremont  &  Betty  Fletcher 
John  &  Ann  Flodin 
Carol  Foley 

Fountain  Hills  Rotary  Club 

Mina  French 

Stuart  &  Kathryn  French 

Edna  A.  Fultz 

Lucile  Gaetje 

Tom  Gage 

H.  S.  Galbraith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  S.  Galbraith 

Mary  E.  Gall 

Michael  &  Susan  Gallagher 

Henry  &  Dorothea  Garwick 

Marie  Gentry 

German  Auto  Company 

James  &  Susan  Gerrity 

George  &  Evelyn  Gosko 

John  &  Mary  Gray 

James  &  Naomi  Grenell 

Amely  Griffith 

Joe  &  Darlene  Grigel 

Mary  Lee  Grone 

Dan  &  Elaine  Gruber 

Abbey  Grunewald 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  W.  Hale,  Jr. 

Ruth  Halseth 

Harry  W.  Hamlyn 

Norman  &  Maxine  Harden 

Billie  Jo  Harned 

Joel  &  Lila  Harnett 

Ann  Lee  Harris 

Harris  Cattle  Co. 

John  &  Susan  Hearn 

Robert  Heilman 

Hugh  &  Helen  Helm,  Jr. 

Dwight  &  Dorothy  Henderson 

Maxine  Henius 

Frank  R.  Hennessey 

Margaret  Henretta 

Elizabeth  J.  Higgins 

Susan  Hodge 

Walter  &  Helen  Hofstetter 

Mary  B.  Holt 

Honeywell  Employees 

Jean  A.  Hookway 

George  &  Carolyn  Hoppin  III 

Helen  W.  Horn 

Carl  A.  Hustad 

Myrth  H.  Irwin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roy  Jacobson 

Stephane  Janssen 

Neville  &  Margery  Jantz 

Lucie  Spence  Jeffers 

Timothy  F.  Jenack 

Ralph  &  Linda  Jensen 

Carolyn  F.  Johnson 

Eric  &  Virginia  Johnson 

Rudolph  &  Eileen  Johnson 

Millicent  M.  Jones 

Ruth  Jones 

A1  &  Charline  Kaiser 

Dorothy  Kanarek 

Paul  &  Linda  Keller 

Suzanne  Kelly 

Sue  Kennedy 

Mary  Lou  King 

Jon  &  Nancy  Kitchell 

Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 

Charles  Klaus 

Marcella  Klein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.L.  Klockenbrink 


Linda  Knoblock 
Pat  Kofahl 
M.  N.  Koven 
Aggie  Kramer 
Arthur  N.  Krein 
Earl  &  Mary  Krepela 
Jack  &  Penelope  Kuehn 
Carl  &  Eileen  Lange 
Rachel  W.  LaPrade 
Bruce  &  Holly  Larsen 
Helen  L.  Laubach 
Lonny  &  Donna  Lawson 
Dorothy  C.  Lees 
Trish  LeMere 

The  Lerner  Family  Foundation 

Rodney  S.  Lewis 

G.  Stanley  &  Bernice  Logan 

Robert  &  Susan  Logan 

Harold  &  Arlene  Long 

Earl  M.  Lowenstein 

Wallace  &  Norma  Maarsingh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  E.  Majors 

Robert  E.  Malone 

Marjorie  Baxter  Mast 

David  &  Janis  Mathis 

Kirti  I.  Mathura 

Bettye  T.  McClain 

Ann  B.  McCleary 

Alice  McClure 

Heidi  McClure 

Carol  McCrady 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  K.  Meinert 

Bruce  &  Carol  Meyers 

MicroAge,  Inc. 

Melvin  &  Berdella  Middents 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Miles 
Howard  &  Jacqueline  Miller 
Bettye  D.  Mobley 
Allan  &  Margaret  Moore 
Delton  &  Eddie  Moore 
Doris  M.  Moore 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Moore 
John  &  Jane  Mooty 
Dan  &  Wanda  Morales 
Duane  &  Margaret  Morse 
Florence  A.  Moss 
Jeannine  Moyle 
Donald  &  Beth  Myerson 
R.M.  &  Wanda  Narramore 
JoAnne  Narud 
Eleanor  Hoxworth  Nelson 
Sherry  New 

Franklin  &  Nancy  Nickerson 

Wendy  A.  Niem 

Faith  M.  Niemann 

Karen  Nilsson 

Grace  A.  Nixon 

Alvin  &  Jean  Oliver 

Anne  Owen 

Anthony  &  Bernice  Owens 
Shirlee  Paffrath 
Edward  &  Helen  Paikens 
Painted  Desert  Productions 
Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 
L.  Roy  &  Marilyn  Papp 
William  &  Barbara  Parrott 
Martha  Passwater 
Doris  Pearce 
Scott  Pfister 
Art  Pizzo 
Jack  Poirier 
Melba  C.  Quenzer 
Michael  &  Maxine  Radtke 
C.N.  &  Carol  H.  Ray 
David  &  Louise  Reese 
Martha  L.  Reeves 
Alfred  &  Janet  Reid 
R.L.  &  Neva  Reiman 
Kara  Reynolds 
Betty  Lou  Richards 
David  &  Marilyn  Ritchie 
Patti  Lugo  Roberts 
Joan  Roney 

L.B.  &  Doreen  Rosenthal 
Newton  &  Betty  Rosenzweig 
Samuel  &  Barbara  Ruddy 
RV  9  Hole  Ladies  Golf  Assoc. 
Saguaro  Garden  Club 
Robert  E.  Sample 
Avery  &  Maryn  Sandberg 
R.  Stephen  &  Monica  Sarli 
Ruth  Savage 
Scott  Schaefer 


Carol  Schatt 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Schauer,  Jr. 
R.M.  &  Sheila  Schechter 
Frank  &  Muriel  Schiel 
Lynne  Schilt 

Stephen  &  Mitzi  Schoninger 

Bronson  &  Sherry  Schultz 

George  Schumacher 

W.  Ford  Schumann  Foundation 

Scottsdale  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Nancy  Shafer 

Doris  C.  Shamley 

Mrs.  Norman  Sharber 

Adrian  P.  Shaw 

A.  M.  Sheets 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Armond  Sherman 
Joseph  &  Jinnett  Shirley 
Jon  &  Marilyn  Shomer 
E.  Dennis  &  Charlene  Siler 
Carol  Smith 
Gerald  A.D.  Smith 
James  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wheeler  Smith 
Janet  C.  Spadora 
Patsy  Staniszeski 
Rose  Stapley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Steigerwald 
Nan  Steiner 

Richard  &  Dorothy  Stenz 

Lois  Stevens 

William  &  Anne  Stocks 

Frederick  &  Bette  Stofft 

Gloria  Storey 

Corinne  Myers  Stransky 

Holley  M.  Swan 

Harold  &  Mary  Jean  Sweet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Sweet 

Doris  E.  Swokla 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  R.  Tanner 

Richard  D.  Tanner 

Joel  Tarantal 

Ted  Tawshunsky 

E.  Stewart  &  Ruth  Taylor 
Roger  &  Helen  Taylor 

R.C.  Taylor  Building  Contractor 

Christine  Ten  Eyck 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Thornton 

James  &  Lou  Ann  Townsend 

Hazel  M.  Turner 

Virginia  Ullman 

F. D.  &  Lois  Usinger 
H.W.  &  Evelyn  Van  Loo 
James  &  Martha  Vizcaya 
Robert  &  Sheilah  Wagner 
Sylvia  L.  Wagner 
Gilbert  &  Nancy  Waldman 
Ed  &  Arloa  Waldmann 
Richard  Walker 

Anne  Marie  Wanner 
Everett  &  Elaine  Warner 
Robert  &  Irene  Warnke 
Allan  &  Patricia  Wash 
George  &  Mary  Wheaton 
Roxanne  Wheelock 
Christine  White 
George  &  Lucy  White 
Milton  &  LaRae  Whitehead 
Wayne  Widdis 
Buzz  &  Gai  Williams 
Flora  Sands  Williams 
Wilma  Williams 
Leon  &  Mary  Lou  Wilmot 
Richard  &  Elaine  Wilson 
Carolyn  K.  Wong 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.S.  Wonson,  Jr. 

Cecil  &  Alison  Wright 

Marie  G.  Wyatt 

Carl  &  Sylvia  Yoder 

Paul  P.  Young 

James  &  Elizabeth  Youse 


1991  DINNER  ON  THE  DESERT 
MAJOR  UNDERWRITING 
L.  Roy  &  Marilyn  Papp 


OTHER  CONTRIBUTIONS 

American  Speedy  Printing 
Center  of  Scottsdale 
Arid  Zone  Trees 
Edwin  &  Virginia  Barbey 
David  &  Susan  Bolles 
Dwayne  &  Nancy  Burton 
Steven  Chanen 
Jerry  &  Dell  Chapman 
Elizabeth  J.  Chisholm 
Desert  Tree  Farm 
LeRoy  &  Ka  te  Ellison 
James  &  Susan  Gerrity 
DeWitt  &  Judy  Gibson 
Pamela  Grant 
Elizabeth  J.  Higgins 
William  &  Edith  Huizingh 
Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 
Ethel  Marley 
E.H.  &  Margaret  Neese 
O'Connor,  Cavanagh,  Anderson,  Westover, 
Killingsworth  &  Beshears 
The  Paddington  Corporation 
Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 
John  &  Mary  Dell  Pritzlaff  Jr. 

Lew  &  Rosalind  Robinson 
Joseph  &  Jinnett  Shirley 
Jon  &  Marilyn  Shomer 
Sportsman's  Fine 

Wines  &  Spirits 
Walter  &  Grace  Switzer 
Uniglobe  Preferred  Travel 
World  Marketing  West,  Ltd. 


ADOPT-A-PLANT 

Plant  Parents  (1-3  plants) 

James  &  Betsye  Ackerman 
Carola  M.  Ahrendt 
Kenneth  &  Marie  Allen 
Frank  &  Barbara  Anderson 
Clarissa  J.  Archer 
Elizabeth  S.  Arnold 
Ronald  H.  Aspaas 
Mary  M.  Ausman 
Chester  &  Doris  Banks 
Mary  Berkley 
John  A.  Bicket 
Sandra  Borgardt 
Pat  Borman 

Thomas  &  LaVetra  Brand 
Virginia  Burke 
Dave  Carlson 
David  Cervantes 
Kitty  Collins 
Opal  Collins 
Edgar  &  Dorothy  Conti 
George  A.  Cook 
Patricia  L.  Cooper 
Peggy  N.  Dean 
Deluxe  Check  Printers 
Sarah  V.  Dinehart 
Irene  L.  Doto 

Raymond  &  Dorothea  Eareckson 

Florence  Fine 

Marilyn  Fitz-Randolph 

John  &  Maxine  Freund 

Mary  L.  Furbay 

Dorothy  Garner 

Terry  &  Ramona  Gratton 

Jeanie  Griffith 

Linda  Grotzinger 

Charles  &  Mary  Alyce  Grube 

Alfred  H.  Guhl 

Ann  Gurley 

Roy  &  Barbara  Gust 

Cynthia  Hazeltine 

Margaret  R.  Henretta 

Edward  &  Janice  Hess 

Elizabeth  J.  Higgins 

Mary  B.  Holt 

Jean  A.  Hookway 

Thomas  &  Mary  Hudak 


Jane  Hunt 

David  Hurley 

Ruth  B.  Johnson 

Charles  &  Laurel  Johnston 

Wanda  K.  Johnston 

Darnell  Kirksey 

Phoebe  R.  Landis 

Howard  &  Suzzanne  Learned 

Jonathan  &  Myra  Levy 

Gerald  Lewis 

Susan  McGreevy 

Geri  Meyerhoff 

Terri  Mindock 

Gertrude  Murphy 

Bob  &  Ruth  Nachtigall 

JoAnne  Narud 

William  &  Marion  Nenstiel 

Davis  O.  Newman 

Outside  Maintenance  Crew, 

Paradise  Valley  Mall 
E.R.  &  Beulah  Parker 
Gerold  &  Use  Pokorny 
Robert  &  Evelyn  Price 
Carol  H.  Ray 
Phyllis  Riddle 
Jeffrey  L.  Rizor 
Ken  &  Carol  Roberts 
Andrew  Romanyak 
Ted  &  Mary  Rushton 
Stephen  &  Monica  Sarli 
Jane  Schlosberg 
Donna  J.  Schober 
Betty  S.  Setter 
Adrian  Shaw 
Betty  J.  Sherman 
Gene  Solov 
Shi  Sommers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Steigerwald 
Nan  Steiner 
Margaret  Strock 
Ted  Tawshunsky 
Virginia  M.  Taylor 
Ben  &  Shari  Thompson 
Virginia  Ullman 
Ed  &  Arloa  Waldmann 
Stephen  T.  White 
Carolyn  J.  Whitlock 
Nora  M.  Winterhoff 

Desert  Gardeners  (4  or  more  plants 

Marjorie  T.  Bergan 
Andre  Boucher,  Jr. 

Edwin  &  Mary  Louise  Grobe 
Margarette  Hammontree 
Jane  E.  Kliefoth 
Arthur  N.  Krein 
Herbert  &  Julie  Louis 
Levi  H.  Reed 
Alfred  &  Janet  Reid 
Jon  &  Marilyn  Shomer 
Holley  M.  Swan 
Robert  &  Judy  Walker 

Desert  Horticulturists  (Rare  &  Endangered  Plants) 

Hazel  Hare 
Thelma  Kieckhefer 

Sammy  Saguaro's  Friends 
(Plants  for  Kids) 

Jill  Mario  Ackerman 
Thomas  Kirk  Ackerman 
Andrew  Barto 
Lisa  Bowsher 
Scott  Gurley 
Lauren  Kiraly 
Nicole  Kiraly 
Amanda  Schmitt 
Greg  Schmitt 
Laurel  Rae  Shipley 
Michael  Springmann 
Steven  Springmann 
Vickie  Springmann 
Katie  Thompson 
Sam  Thompson 


Financial  Information 

Total  Operating  Budget:  $1,959,699 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  operating  budget  for  fiscal  year  1991  was  nearly  $2  million  for 
the  second  consecutive  year.  This  milestone  indicates  that  the  Garden  is  a  major  factor  in  the 
Phoenix  area  business  community  as  a  resource  for  education,  information  and  entertainment. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  and  Garden  management  are  deeply  committed  to  maintaining  a 
"black-ink"  budget.  Despite  a  difficult  year,  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  was  once  again  able  to 
operate  within  a  balanced  budget.  In  fact,  the  Garden  was  able  to  end  FY  '91  with  a  modest  surplus. 
This  was  accomplished  by  strict  adherence  to  budget  guidelines  and  sound  fiscal  and  management 
practices. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  pie  chart  below,  the  support  of  our  members  and  donors  are  a 
crucial  component  to  the  success  of  the  Garden.  Membership  dues  and  general  and  restricted 
contributions  and  grants  account  for  31%  of  the  Garden's  annual  income. 

Paid  attendance  is  also  a  valuable  indication  of  the  community's  interest  in  the  Garden. 
During  1991, 14,646  more  people  visited  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  than  during  the  previous  year. 


Facts  and  Figures  1990-1991 


Total  Attendance 

188,473 

Membership 

6,229 

Active  Volunteers 

365 

Volunteer  Hours 

36,210 

Students  in 

Education  Programs 

28,512 

Full-Time  Staff 

35 

Part-Time  Staff 

7 

Plants  in  the 

Living  Collection 

15,000+ 

Specimens  in  the 

Herbarium  Collection 

34,000+ 

Volumes  in  the  Library 

10,000+ 

Equipment  Acquisition 
&  Other  Transfers  7% 


Administration  16% 


EXPENSES 


Membership  4% 


Contribution  to 
Operating 
Reserve  2% 


General  6% 


Development  2% 


Security  &  Maintenance  5% 


Program  Services 
(Horticulture  &  Collections, 
Education,  Research  and  Com¬ 
munity  Development) 

58% 


Membership  4% 


SUPPORT  &  REVENUE 


Interest  Income 


2% 


Unrestricted 
Contributions  7% 

/ 


Membership  13% 


Retail  Departments  -  Net  15% 


ib  Field  Notes 

A  Wish  List 

Study  Looks  at  Native  Plant 
Of  Arizona  Waterways 

Liz  Ecker,  curator  of  the  living 
collection,  and  Lynda  Pritchett-Kozak,  research 
horticulturist,  are  studying  a  small  native  plant 
of  Arizona  waterways  which  is  endangered  by 
loss  of  habitat.  They  hope  to  establish  a  genetic 
representation  of  a  population  out  of  its  natural 
area  in  case  something  should  happen  to  the 
populations  in  the  wild. 

Lilaeopsis  schaffneriana,  v.  recurva,  is  a 
long  name  for  this  small,  semi-aquatic  Arizona 
native.  With  long,  cylindrical,  hollow  leaves 
that  resemble  spears,  this  little  plant  creeps  in 
dense  mats,  partially  submerged,  along  the 
edges  of  running  streams.  It  is  of  ecological 
importance  as  a  filter  for  the  creek  waters. 

As  creeks,  streams  and  rivers  in  the  state 
vanish,  this  wild  carrot  is  threatened  by  loss  of 
habitat.  Diversion  of  water  from  the 
watersheds  or  the  flowing  streams  is 
narrowing  the  range  of  the  plants,  which  are 
found  from  southern  Arizona  into  northern 
Sonora,  Mexico. 

Liz  and  Lynda  have  collected  L. 
schaffneriana  v.  recurva  from  one  of  the  twelve 
sites  where  it  is  known.  Many  of  these  sites  are 
vulnerable,  Liz  said,  and  most  are  on  private 
land. 

They  are  growing  Lilaeopsis  two  ways 
here  at  the  Garden:  in  an  aquarium  in  the 
conservation  greenhouse,  and  in  pots  of  water- 
saturated  soil,  a  method  which  seems  more 
successful  thus  far,  Liz  said.  The  aquarium 
method  developed  problems  of  algae  growth 
and  too-high  water  level. 

The  plant  will  be  federally  listed  as 
endangered  and  has  been  accessioned  into  the 
Center  for  Plant  Conservation's  national 
collection  of  endangered  plants. 

—Carol  Schatt 


If  you  have  an  item  you  believe  would 
be  useful,  please  call  the  Garden  at  941-1225  for 
more  information.  And  thanks  for  your 
generous  response  to  last  quarter's  "Wish 
List!" 

2  Bar-size 
Refrigerators 
Wheelbarrows 
Filing  Cabinets 
Shovels 
Rakes 
Rototiller 

Surveyor's  Level  or 
Transit 

3"  3-ring  binders 
1992  World  Atlas 
1991  or  1992  Metro 
Phoenix  Street 
Guide 


DBG  Adds  Four  New  Plants 
To  CPC  National  Collection 

Four  plants  nominated  by  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  have  been  added  to  the 
Center  for  Plant  Conservation's  (CPC)  national 
collection  of  rare  and  threatened  plants. 

They  include  Bonamia  ovifolia ,  Castilleja 
elongata  (paint-brush),  Lilaeopsis  schaffneriana  v. 
recurva,  and  Spiranthes  delitescens  (lady's- 
tresses). 

This  makes  a  total  of  32  plants  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Garden  and  accepted  to  the  na¬ 
tional  list,  said  Liz  Ecker,  curator  of  the  living 
collection. 

The  Garden  collects  and  cultures  those 
plants  as  part  of  its  role  as  a  CPC  member. 
Seeds  of  Echinocereus  vividiflorus  v.  davisii, 
already  listed,  will  be  re-collected  this  year,  she 
said. 
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Some  Tips  to  Deliver 
More  Water  to  Roots 

by  Mary  F.  Irish 

As  the  temperature  rises,  watering 
becomes  the  most  important  gardening 
concern.  In  the  desert,  watering  more 
efficiently  is  even  better  than  merely  watering 
more. 

First,  a  brief  introduction  to  soil /water 
interactions: 

Water  must  initially  penetrate  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Impermeable  surfaces 
encourage  it  to  sheet  across  the  ground  surface. 
Once  the  water  has  entered  the  soil,  gravity 
pulls  the  droplets  down  to  fill  the  tiny  spaces 
between  soil  particles.  Soil  with  large  spaces 
between  particles  can  accept  and  hold  more 
water,  whereas  soil  with  tiny  spaces  holds  less. 
The  speed  with  which  water  moves  through 
soil  depends  on  the  type  of  soil  and  the  amount 
of  water.  In  addition,  water  can  percolate  only 
through  soil.  Rock  or  any  other  impermeable 
layer  will  stop  downward  migration. 

Water  conservation  practices  in  a 
garden  center  around  preventing  or  mitigating 
runoff,  evaporation  and  poor  soil  structure. 

Let  us  look  at  ways  a  desert  gardener 
can  deal  with  these  problems  and  direct  as 
much  water  as  possible  to  the  root  zone  of  a 
plant. 

Runoff: 

Our  desert  soils  tend  to  create  a  hard 
crust  when  watering  is  infrequent.  When  this 
occurs,  the  simplest  solution  is  to  slow  the  rate 
of  water  application.  This  means  to  let 
irrigation  water  drip  from  its  hose  or 
connector.  Long,  slow  application  of  water 


ensures  excellent  penetration  and  greatly 
increases  percolation. 

Slowing  down  water  which  arrives  as 
rainfall  is  more  difficult.  Berms  around 
individual  plants  help.  The  rainwater  ponds  at 
the  base  of  the  plant  and  can  percolate  at  its 
leisure. 

Linking  wells  —  a  chain  of  drains  — 
between  plants  is  especially  effective  in 
capturing  swift-moving  rainwater.  Watch  your 
yard  closely  the  next  time  it  rains.  Where  does 
the  water  naturally  flow?  Observe  which 
plants  get  a  lot  of  the  water  and  which  are 
missed.  Notice  where  water  leaves  the  yard  or 
garden  area.  Later,  build  berms  around  each 
plant  and  connect  them  with  shallow  trenches 
until  you  reach  the  last  plant  in  the  runoff  path. 
You  can  make  these  chains  as  long  or  short  as 
you  wish  and  as  simple.  Not  only  is  water 
slowed  significantly  through  the  entire  garden, 
but  it  is  held  and  collected  right  where  it  is 
needed. 

In  addition,  if  you  notice  areas  which 
serve  as  natural  washes  in  your  yard,  slow 
water  down  there.  This  is  best  done  by 
building  small  weirs  or  damlike  structures  at 
intervals  in  the  wash.  They  can  be  as  small  as  a 
pile  of  rocks  or  more  elaborate.  Water  will  slow 
down  behind  each  dam  and  percolate  into  the 
soil. 

To  encourage  good  water  penetration, 
cultivate  around  plants  before  a  rain  or  before 
a  watering,  especially  if  the  plants  are  large 
trees,  shrubs  or  succulents  irrigated  only  a  few 
times  a  year.  Take  care  not  to  damage  roots 
which  may  be  close  to  the  surface. 

Evaporation: 

High  heat  and  low  humidity  encourage 
rapid  evaporation.  Remedies  are  simple: 
mulch,  mulch,  and  mulch.  Mulches  applied 
around  the  base  of  a  plant  hold  moisture  in  the 
ground,  prevent  soil  crusting,  and  enrich  the 
soil  as  they  decompose.  Whether  you  choose 
organic  mulches  or  rock  is  a  matter  of  personal 
taste.  Both  are  effective. 


Plants  themselves  can  serve  as  a  kind  of 
mulch  for  each  other.  Putting  plants  close 
together  cuts  down  evaporation  at  the  soil 
surface. 

How  you  water  affects  how  much  water 
will  be  directed  to  the  root  zone.  Slow  drip, 
whether  from  a  drip  emitter  or  a  hose  bubbler, 
wastes  the  least  water  to  evaporation. 
Sprinklers  incur  the  highest  rates  of 
evaporation.  Water  when  temperatures  are 
cool,  rather  than  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  to 
cut  down  evaporation  losses  greatly. 

Soil  Structure: 

Many  areas  of  the  Valley  have  clay  soils. 
These  are  called  heavy  because  they  have  very 
tiny  spaces  between  their  very  tiny  soil 
particles.  Water  moves  so  slowly  through  these 
soils  that  runoff  is  a  constant  problem.  Most 
desert  plants  do  best  with  good  drainage  and 
languish  in  poorly  drained,  water-logged  soils. 
Improving  soil  structure  and  texture  by  adding 
organic  matter  is  an  excellent  way  to  increase 
both  water  percolation  and  the  water-holding 
capacity  of  the  soil.  Larger  spaces  between  soil 
particles  can  hold  more  water  and  allow 
deeper  penetration  of  water.  Adding  organic 
matter  or  sand  will  open  these  soils  for  greater 
water  percolation. 

Digging  out  a  large  hole  and  adding  lots 
of  compost  or  mulch  when  you  first  plant 
creates  a  zone  more  comfortable  to  roots  than 
the  surrounding  soils. 

Even  if  the  soil  itself  allows  good 
percolation,  an  impenetrable  layer  below  the 
surface  will  create  problems. 

Avoid  planting  deep-rooted  plants  such 
as  large  trees  and  shrubs  over  an  impermeable 
layer  such  as  caliche.  If  the  caliche  layer  is  thin, 
you  can  punch  drain  holes  through  it  with  a 
bar  or  pick.  If  the  layer  is  deep  or  extensive  it 
will  route  the  water  laterally  and  away  from 
the  plant  roots. 


Evapo  transpiration: 

The  best  water  conservation  tool  for  a 
desert  gardener  is  to  use  desert  plants.  Plants 
lose  water  as  a  by-product  of  photosynthesis. 
This  is  significant  in  plants  which  are  not 
drought-  or  arid-adapted.  Plants  from  non¬ 
desert  areas  have  to  replace  lost  water 
constantly.  To  oversimplify:  one  drop  of  water 
out  through  the  leaves,  one  drop  in  through 
the  roots.  To  maintain  this  balance  in  our  heat 
and  dry  air,  non-desert  plants  require 
considerably  more  water  than  is  available 
through  rainfall.  On  the  other  hand,  desert- 
and  arid-adapted  plants  have  developed 
strategies  which  use  water  efficiently,  store  it, 
or  make  use  of  it  only  when  it  is  available. 

A  final  hint  for  garden  water 
conservation:  Water  plants  only  as  much  as 
they  need.  Much  water  is  wasted  in  desert 
gardening  by  giving  plants  too  much  water,  an 
unnecessary  expenditure.  Follow  the 
guidelines  already  recommended  through  the 
Garden's  "Watering  Desert  Trees  and  Shrubs" 
information  sheet,  available  by  calling  the 
Garden’s  Plant  Hotline,  (602)  941-1225, 
weekdays  from  10:00  to  11:30  a.m. 

Water  conservation  is  important  for  all 
desert  people.  It  should  be  a  principle  by 
which  we  not  only  guide  our  daily  water  use, 
but  our  gardening  use  as  well.  The  use  of  such 
an  erratic,  unreliable  and  vital  resource  must 
reflect  how  very  precious  it  is  to  us  all. 

( Our  Desert  Gardener  is  public  horticulture 
coordinator  at  the  Garden.) 
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Plant  Profile 

Summer  Perennial 
Adds  Longed-for  Color 

Hesperaloe  parviflora 
Red  yucca 

In  the  summer  many  desert  gardeners 
yearn  for  that  shock  of  vivid  color  and 
brightness  that  are  now  only  memories  of  the 
spring  wildflower  display.  By  this  time,  even 
most  of  the  cacti  are  spent.  Night  bloomers  are 
wonderful,  and  abundant,  but  they  can  hardly 
satisfy  the  urge  for  more  color.  Hesperaloe 
parviflora  is  an  excellent  choice  for  the  desert 
garden. 

Commonly  known  as  red  yucca 
(although  not  a  yucca  at  all),  this  low,  strap¬ 
leaved  perennial  grows  to  about  30  inches  in 
height  but  will  eventually  spread  to  three  to 
four  feet.  The  plant  creates  root  suckers,  like 
some  species  of  agave,  which  will  give  the 
plant  its  fullness.  In  addition,  each  of  these  new 
plants  will  bloom  and  thus  increase  the 
amount  of  blooming  stalks  per  plant.  Unlike 
agaves,  plants  bloom  year  after  year. 

Blooms  are  held  along  a  tall 
inflorescence  which  can  rise  five  to  six  feet 
above  the  plant.  Bloom  begins  in  the  late 
spring  and  will  continue  throughout  the  warm 
season.  Individual  blooms  are  trumpet-shaped 
with  some  varieties  looking  very  much  like 
bells.  The  outer  surface  of  the  petal  is  usually  a 
smooth  coral  tone,  with  the  inner  surface  a 
cream  color  down  to  the  throat.  As  with  all 
plants,  there  is  much  variation  in  the  bloom 
color.  Colors  range  from  very  pale  pastel  pink 
to  a  hot  bright  coral.  Inflorescences  will  have  a 
few  flowers  to  very  many  flowers  and  can  be 
upright  or  nodding. 


Hesperaloe  parviflora 


Care  of  the  hesperaloe  is  easy.  Plants 
can  be  put  in  at  almost  any  time,  and  should  be 
kept  well  watered  until  established. 

Established  plants  need  very  little  or  no 
supplemental  water  in  the  winter,  but  will 
flourish  and  thrive  with  at  least  bi-weekly 
soaks  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer. 
The  plant  is  cold-hardy  here  and  throughout 
the  upper  Sonoran  zone.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  significant  pests  or  diseases  which 
afflict  it  here  in  the  Salt  River  Valley. 
Fertilization  is  rarely  required. 

Other  members  of  the  genus  are  equally 
attractive  but  not  as  commonly  available.  H. 
f uni f era  is  a  large  plant  with  upright  swordlike 
leaves.  It  takes  more  room  than  does  H. 
parviflora  but  is  a  beautiful  addition  to  a  large 
garden.  The  commanding  inflorescence,  up  to 
15  feet  tall,  holds  white  blossoms  in  the 
summer.  Equally  lovely  and  also  white 
blooming  is  H.  nocturna.  Well  named  because 
of  its  night-blooming  habit,  this  plant  is  about 
the  same  size  as  H.  parviflora  and  a  very 
attractive  companion  plant  with  it. 

Hesperaloe  is  particularly  effective  as  an 
accent  plant  in  a  somewhat  formal  setting.  It 
offers  excellent  color  and  shape  to  patio  or  pool 
plantings.  The  plant  thrives  in  full  sun  and 
because  of  its  low  water  use  and  minimal  care 
does  extremely  well  in  distant  naturalized 
plantings.  However  you  use  it,  do  use  it.  This 
is  yet  another  in  the  ever-growing  numbers  of 
excellent  desert  plants  which  offer  summer 
color.  —  Mary  F.  Irish 


Ways  to  Help  Garden 
Today  and  Tomorrow 

by  Michael  H.  Bate 

Mary  Q.  Contrary's  garden  grows  with 
silver  bells,  cockle  shells  and  pretty  maids.  The 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  grows  with  generous 
donations  from  its  friends. 

Sonoran  Circle 

The  typical  gift  to  the  Garden  is  an 
annual  donation  of  cash  by  an  individual  or 
business.  Sometimes  gifts  of  property, 
including  life  insurance,  are  made.  Giving 
today  provides  immediate  financial  assistance 
to  the  Garden  and  satisfaction,  recognition  and 
a  charitable  deduction  to  the  donor.  Giving 
tomorrow  by  will  or  in  trust  can  provide  the 
same  benefits,  but  some  are  deferred.  The 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  established  the 
Sonoran  Circle  to  recognize  individuals  who 
establish  a  will  or  trust  that  includes  the 
Garden  as  a  beneficiary. 

Bequests 

A  simple  way  to  give  tomorrow  is  by 
making  a  gift  or  bequest  to  the  Garden  in  your 
last  will  and  testament.  This  may  be  a  specific 
gift  of  cash  or  property.  It  also  may  be  a  gift  of 
all  or  a  portion  of  the  remainder  of  your  estate. 
Either  type  may  be  contingent.  For  example, 
your  gift  to  the  Garden  might  only  apply  if 
your  family  fails  to  survive  you. 

Revocable  Trusts 

The  use  of  a  revocable  or  living  trust  has 
become  a  popular  estate  planning  technique 
because  of  its  many  advantages.  A  gift  to  the 
Garden  of  specific  cash  or  property,  or  of  all  or 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  trust  estate,  may 
be  made  on  your  death.  Contingent  gifts  also 
may  be  made  in  trust. 


Charitable  Remainder  Trusts 

You  may  feel  you  cannot  afford  to  give 
the  Garden  any  of  your  cash  or  securities  today 
because  you  need  the  income.  The  IRS  allows 
you  to  make  a  gift  to  the  Garden  in  a  charitable 
remainder  trust.  You  receive  regular  income 
payments  from  the  trust  for  your  lifetime  (or  a 
term  of  years).  Only  upon  your  death  (or 
expiration  of  the  term)  is  the  trust  property 
given  to  the  Garden. 

Charitable  Lead  Trusts 

A  charitable  lead  trust  is  the  reverse  of  a 
charitable  remainder  trust.  The  Garden 
benefits  first  by  receiving  the  income  payments 
for  a  period  of  time;  then  you  or  your  family 
receive  the  trust's  assets.  This  type  of  trust  also 
can  be  established  during  your  lifetime  or  by 
your  will. 

Tax  Advisor 

You  should  obtain  the  advice  of  your 
lawyer  or  tax  advisor  whenever  you  help  the 
Garden  grow  when  giving  by  will  or  in  trust. 
The  foregoing  discussion  is  only  an 
introduction  to  ways  you  can  benefit  the 
Garden  and  yourself. 

The  maintenance  and  continued  growth 
of  the  Garden  requires  the  dedication  of 
volunteers  and  the  gifts  of  donors.  If  you 
would  like  to  receive  additional  information  on 
how  you  can  help  the  Garden  grow,  please 
contact  Sherry  New  at  (602)  941-1225  in  the 
Garden's  Development  Office.  Whether  you 
give  today  or  tomorrow,  the  Garden  greatly 
appreciates  your  generosity. 

(Michael  H.  Bate  is  a  Garden  Board  member  and  an 
attorney  at  Gust  Rosenfeld  in  Phoenix.) 


^  Garden  News 


Dr.  Gary  P.  Nabhan  Resigns 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  has 
announced  the  resignation  of  Research 
Ethnobotanist,  Dr.  Gary  Paul  Nabhan,  who  has 
served  the  Garden  in  several  capacities, 
including  that  of  Assistant  Director  for 
Research.  Dr.  Nabhan  will  be  rejoining  a 
Tucson-based  organization,  Native  Seeds/ 
SEARCH,  that  he  co-founded  in  the  early 
1980’s. 

During  his  tenure  at  the  Garden,  Dr. 
Nabhan  was  a  recipient  of  many  awards  and 
honors  including  the  John  Burroughs  Medal 
for  natural  history  writing,  the  Pew  Scholars 
Award  and  a  Mac  Arthur  Fellowship. 

Robert  Breunig,  executive  director  of  the 
Garden  said,  "Dr.  Gary  Nabhan  leaves  the 
Garden  with  a  legacy  of  significant 
accomplisments.  His  unique  vision  and 

Interviews  for  New  Volunteers 
To  Be  Held  During  June 

The  Garden  will  be  interviewing 
prospective  volunteers  during  June.  Interviews 
may  be  scheduled  by  calling  the  Education 
Department  at  941-1225. 

A  two-month  training  course  for 
docents,  horticulture  aides  and  sales- 
greenhouse  volunteers  begins  in  September, 
followed  by  a  month  of  specialized  training  in 
January.  These  volunteers  are  asked  to  give 
three  or  four  hours  of  service  a  week. 

Volunteers  in  other  areas  --  facilities,  gift 
shop,  library,  special  project  or  temporary 
office  help  —  will  be  trained  at  an  evening  or 
weekend  session  scheduled  at  intervals 
throughout  the  year.  This  training  orients 
volunteers  to  the  Garden  and  to  basic  concepts 
of  desert  ecology.  They  will  also  receive  on- 
the-job  training,  sjj) 


enthusiasm  will  be  deeply  missed." 


Garden  Education  Director 
Heads  State  Museum  Group 

Kathleen  Socolofsky,  director  of 
education  at  the  DBG,  is  serving  as  president  of 
the  Museum  Association  of  Arizona  for  1992- 
93.  The  ten-year-old  organization  promotes 
professional  development  for  staff  members  of 
Arizona  museums,  and  seeks  to  build 
cooperation  between  the  state's  museums.  The 
organization  is  composed  of  about  150 
individual  and  institutional  members. 


New  Stock  Needed  to  Supply 
Exhibits  on  PPSD  Trail 

A  thousand  gallons  of  mesquite  beans 
and  leaves  from  native  yucca  plants  are  needed 
to  re-stock  supplies  at  exhibits  on  the  Plcuits  and 
People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  trail  for  the  fall 
season. 

"Any  type  of  mesquite  is  acceptable  as 
long  as  the  pods  are  dry  and  free  of  debris," 
said  Ruth  Greenhouse,  exhibit  coordinator. 
They  may  be  collected  starting  this  month  and 
may  be  left  at  the  admissions  booth  along  with 
donors'  names  and  addresses. 

Leaves  from  dead  Yucca  elata  and  Yucca 
baccata  are  needed  to  make  paint  brushes. 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  staff  will  arrange  to 
pick  up  discarded  or  dead  plants,  Ruth  said,  if 
donors  will  call  her  at  the  Garden  at  (602)  941- 
1225.  S' 


In  Appreciation 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  support  of  all 
of  its  6,500  members.  Recognized  in  the  Quarterly  are  members  of  the 
Saguaro  Society,  Ocotillo  Club,  Agave  Century  Club,  Desert  Council 
and  donations  received  from  January  1, 1992  through  March  31, 1992. 


SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

The  DBG  recognizes  the  Saguaro  Society  for  its 
leadership  and  generous  support  of  Garden 
programs  and  services. 
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DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category,  Desert  Council 
represents  an  alliance  between  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  and  the  business  community. 
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SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  honored  to 
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IOS  Conferees  Urge  Renewal 
Of  Endangered  Species  Act 

Over  100  scientists  and  researchers  from 
around  the  world  gathered  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  during  the  first  week  in  April 
for  the  22nd  biennial  congress  of  the 
International  Organization  for  Succulent  Plant 
Study  (IOS). 

It  was  the  first  time  in  18  years  that  IOS 
has  held  its  congress  in  the  U.S. 

A  special  symposium  on  "The 
Conservation  of  Mutualisms"  focused  on 
succulent  plants  and  their  pollinators. 
Particular  interest  centered  on  bats  in  the 
Southwest,  now  endangered  along  with  certain 
plants  by  loss  of  habitat. 

At  a  press  conference,  representatives  of 
several  international  conservation 
organizations  endorsed  the  renewal  of  the  1973 
U.S.  Endangered  Species  Act,  which  deals  with 
organisms  at  risk  in  the  U.S. 


Special  thanks  to  L.  Roy  and  Marilyn  Papp,  pictured  above, 
for  their  generous  underwriting  of  this  year's  Dinner  on  the 
Desert,  held  May  2, 1992  under  the  stars  on  Ullman  Terrace. 
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Our  Volunteers: 

They  Make  the  Dream 
Possible  at  the  Garden 


The  number  of  volunteers  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  has  risen  dramatically  in  the 
past  year.  By  mid-summer  that  number  was 
edging  toward  400,  as  summer  interviews 
continued  with  prospective  volunteers. 

"The  Garden  is  at  the  right  place  doing  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time,"  said  Pat  Smith, 
assistant  director  of  education  at  the  DBG.  "People 
are  really  becoming  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  desert  environment." 

With  hundreds  of  volunteers  and  a  broad 
palate  of  jobs  which  they  perform,  the  Friends  of 
the  Garden  volunteer  organization  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  the  Valley. 

The  summer  interviews  wove  into  the 
program  many  of  the  nearly  100  people  who 
since  January  have  expressed  interest  in 
volunteering  here.  The  interviews,  themselves 
conducted  by  trained  volunteers,  helped 
"prospectives"  determine  what  sorts  of  jobs  they 
would  be  interested  in  doing  and  how  much  time 
they  want  to  spend. 

Volunteers  worked  36,210  hours  during 
1991,  Pat  said,  the  equivalent  of  17  fulltime  staff; 
at  $5  an  hour  this  could  have  cost  the  Garden 
$181,050  in  additional  wages.  The  work  of  the 
volunteers  "basically  keeps  us  in  existence,"  Pat 
said.  "Our  staff  is  so  small  it  would  not  be 
possible  even  to  dream  unless  we  had 
volunteers." 

"Volunteers  contribute  significantly 
toward  the  Garden's  mission,"  said  Kathleen 
Socolofsky,  director  of  education.  "They  represent 


And  Still  at  the  same  location... This Mammillaria al bicans 
was  accessioned  in  the  mid-1950s,  but  its  true  age  remains  unkown. 
Growing  across  from  the  steps  outside  Webster  Auditorium,  this  rare  and 
exceedingly  attractive  plant  is  a  native  of  Baja  California.  Its  white  flowers, 
sometimes,  striped  delicately  pink,  appear  in  early  to  mid-summer. 


a  broad  base  of  community  support  and  serve  as  the 
Garden's  ambassadors  throughout  the  community." 

First  you  train... 

After  the  interview,  a  new  volunteer 
chooses  one  of  two  training  routes.  One  offers  a 
general  orientation  to  the  Garden  and  its  mission, 
followed  by  specialized  training  and  immediate 
work.  Many  volunteers,  however,  attend  the 
Volunteer  Core  Course,  the  popular  and 
educational  class  of  49  hours  over  seven  weeks 
that  combines  a  study  of  desert  ecology  with  the 

(continued  on  page  5) 
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Several  years  ago,  I  spent  half  a  day 
hosting  the  director  of  the  Moscow  Botanical 
Garden.  He  was  not  only  interested  in  our  unique 
plant  collection,  but  also  in  how  the  Garden  was 
managed  from  an  administrative  perspective. 
Changes  were  in  the  air  in  the  old  Soviet  Union 
and  state  support  of  the  venerable  Moscow 
Garden  was  declining  rapidly.  New  ways  of 
supporting  that  Garden  must  be  found.  He 
wanted  to  know  from  me:  Where  did  our  funding 
come  from?  Who  "owned"  the  Garden?  And, 
how  did  we  operate  on  a  day-to-day  basis?  He 
was  fascinated  with  the  concept  of  a  private,  non¬ 
profit  corporation  governed  by  a  group  of 
volunteer  trustees.  The  income  potential  of  a  gift 
shop  was  also  of  interest.  But  the  idea  that 
seemed  most  novel — and  foreign — to  him  was 
the  notion  that  the  Garden's  work  was  supported 
by  over  three  hundred  volunteers ;  individuals 
willing  to  give  their  time,  their  labor  and  support 
of  the  Garden,  simply  for  the  satisfaction  of 
helping  a  worthy  community  institution.  It  was 
hard  to  understand  how  so  many  people  could — 
or  would — work  for  no  pay  in  dollars. 

This  issue  of  The  Sonoran  Quarterly 
highlights  the  crucial  role  that  volunteers  play  in 
the  life  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  Last  year 
alone.  Garden  volunteers  donated  over  36,000 


hours  of  service  to  this  institution — a  wonderful 
contribution  of  time,  energy  and  love.  The  truth  is 
that  institutions  such  as  ours  simply  could  not 
function  without  volunteers.  They  are  at  the  core 
of  our  day-to-day  operations,  and  they  most 
visibly  represent  our  institution  to  the  public. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Garden  staff 
outlined  the  priorities  for  the  institution  and 
determined  where  volunteers  could  assist  the 
institution  most.  With  these  priorities  in  mind, 
the  staff  worked  carefully  with  the  board  of  our 
volunteer  organization,  Friends  of  the  Garden,  to 
develop  a  set  of  specific  training  programs  geared 
to  meet  primary  institution  needs.  These 
programs  all  revolved  around  the  core  mission  of 
the  Garden  and  thus  strengthened  the  institution 
in  the  performance  of  its  most  fundamentally 
important  tasks.  Each  program  was  to  be 
administered  by  the  department  in  need  of 
assistance.  Thus  emerged  our  staff-volunteer 
liaison  system  and  team  approach  to  volunteer 
management — a  system  that  has  attracted 
national  interest  among  museums  as  a  model 
program  of  volunteer  organization. 

The  staff  of  the  Garden  is  very  grateful  for 
the  volunteer  program  and  the  dozens  of 
individuals  that  make  the  work  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  possible. 
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By  Laura  Watson 

The  Desert  House  and  Information 
Center,  a  demonstration  project  on  desert  living 
being  built  at  the  Garden,  now  have  shape  and 
substance. 

The  excavation  for  the  basement  and 
footings  is  complete.  Storage  tanks  for  greywater 
and  rainwater  are  in,  with  appropriate  filters;  and 
a  sump  pump  and  a  lift  pump  for  the  sewer  have 
been  installed. 

Monitoring  equipment  has  been  installed 
to  measure  water  and  energy  use  in  the  house. 
The  house  is  being  framed,  the  information 
center  is  taking  shape  and  the  concrete  slab 
which  will  eventually  be  polished  for  the  floor  of 
the  house  is  complete. 

If  you  want  to  come  for  a  quick  tour  or  if 
you  have  questions  about  the  project,  call  Laura 
Watson  at  the  Garden,  941-1225. 
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Docent  Polly  Schmidt  also  works  at 
the  computer. 


Hort  aides  Lin  Culbert  (left)  and  Muriel  Beroza  check 
plants  in  the  greenhouse. 


Docent  Joan  Warnke  answers  a 
visitor's  question. 


Some  Reasons 

Why  They  Keep  Working, 

...And  Working.. .And  Working 

Lin  Culbert,  sales  greenhouse  volunteer:  "It's  sort 
of  a  religious  experience.  It's  so  beautiful  and 
serene  here.  When  you  have  been  away  from  the 
Garden,  you  just  have  to  come  back  and  look  at  it 
again." 

Polly  Schmidt,  docent  for  one  year,  as  she  was 
using  the  computer  to  catch  up  the  Volunteer 
database  for  the  Education  Department:  "I  love  the 
Garden,  I  love  the  people.  What  first  attracted  me 
was  that  I  wanted  to  learn  about  these  desert 
plants." 

Dr.  Nelson  Hope,  library  aide  for  five  years,  retired 
librarian  and  grower  of  the  world's  largest  onion: 
"I've  been  inclined  to  garden  and  to  associate  with 
botany  all  my  life." 

Nancy  Rheinlander,  a  volunteer  since  1977:  "It's  a 
habit!  I  don't  want  to  go  out  and  find  something 
else  after  all  these  years!  Habit  brings  me  back,  and, 
of  course,  all  the  friends." 

Muriel  Beroza,  sales  greenhouse  volunteer:  "I  love 
the  plants.  I  came  down  here  to  take  the  course  and 
then  I  felt  I  had  to  pay  them  back.  That  was  several 
years  ago  and  I  was  hooked." 

Brad  Endicott,  Garden  trustee  and  horticulture  aide 
who  keeps  his  Spanish  sharp  with  Cesar  Mazier 
(superintendent  of  horticulture):  "First  of  all,  I  enjoy 
doing  this.  And  learning  it  —  Cesar  is  always 
teaching  me.  I  just  enjoy  the  people." 


Lydia  Williamson,  hort  aide  and  volunteer  for 
special  research:  "The  short  and  simple  answer  is 
that  I  like  it.  The  more  complex  answer  is 
essentially  I  wanted  to  know  more  about  the  desert 
plants  I  saw  when  I  was  bicycling." 

Joan  Warnke,  docent:  "I  play  bridge  for  my  brain, 

I  golf  for  my  body,  and  I  volunteer  at  the  Garden 
for  my  soul." 

Becky  Whitney  volunteer  since  1984  and  past 
president  of  the  Friends:  "I  work  here  because  of 
the  people  and  the  message  the  Garden  is  trying  to 
get  across." 

Marjorie  Woodruff,  docent  and  founding  secretary 
of  the  Friends:  "I  do  it  for  the  comaraderie,  and  it's 
more  or  less  a  spiritual  thing  for  me,  too.  I  can 
garden  in  my  own  yard,  but  I  like  doing  it  with 
people." 

Elaine  Gruber,  who  spends  70  to  80  hours  a  month 
as  a  docent  plus  working  in  the  gift  shop,  office  and 
seed  room:  "I  love  the  Garden,  I  like  the  people 
here.  It  keeps  me  busy  and  I  feel  like  I'm  doing 
something  worthwhile... I  like  the  casualness  here. 
You  can  dress  comfortably  and  not  have  to  impress 
anyone." 

Nettie  Welch,  gift  shop  volunteer:  "I'm  looking  for 
something  to  get  me  out  of  the  house.  I'm  looking 
for  something  very  pleasurable  and  this  is  it!" 

Susan  Scarff,  gift  shop  volunteer:  "I'm  here  because 
of  Lyn  (Trainum).  Now  I  have  so  many  friends  here 
it  would  kill  me  to  leave.  These  are  real  people." 


Dr.  Nelson  Hope  does  research  in  the 
library. 


Hort  aide  Nancy  Rheinlander  checks  the  inventory  of 
plants  outside  the  gift  shop. 


Trustee  Brad  Endicott  prunes  a  tree 
at  the  parking  lot. 


OUR  VOLUNTEERS — continued  from  page  1. 

basic  orientation.  Specific  training  by  interest  area 
then  follows. 

Making  volunteers  "at  home"  at  the 
Garden  means  the  volunteer  program  and 
training  "must  strike  a  balance  with  the  needs 
and  mission  of  the  Garden  and  match  these  with 
the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  volunteers,"  said 
Kathleen.  "You  can't  have  one  without  the  other." 

"The  key  to  the  training,"  Pat  said,  "is  to 
make  sure  the  volunteer  feels  really  comfortable 
with  what  he  or  she  is  doing.  We  also  want 
volunteers  to  feel  comfortable  with  saying  'no'  to 
a  specific  job  —  we  don't  want  people  to  feel  they 
have  to  do  things  they  don't  want  to  do." 

And  then  you  go  to  work... 

Many  volunteers  are  active  in  more  than 
one  type  of  program  at  the  Garden.  They  may 
work  as  docents,  giving  tours  and  interpretive 
talks  throughout  the  Garden,  or  as  horticulture 
aides  caring  for  the  plants  in  the  living  collection. 
Volunteers  also  help  in  almost  all  departments, 
including  research,  education,  community 
relations,  gift  shop,  sales  greenhouse,  library, 
herbarium,  and  facilities.  They  may  perform 
clerical  duties  in  the  office,  or  assist  the  mapping 
project  which  is  locating  and  taking  inventory  of 
each  plant  in  the  Garden.  They  may  answer  the 
phone  on  the  Plant  Hotline,  help  on  special 
projects,  or  work  at  special  events  such  as 
Luminaria  (the  Friends  of  the  Garden  annual 
fundraiser),  or  represent  the  Garden  with  the 
COMPAS  community  fund-raising  organization. 

All  volunteers  become  members  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  are  also  Friends 
of  the  Garden.  Volunteers  receive  a  handbook 


and  are  asked  to  keep  track  of  the  hours  they 
spend  in  service. 

General  orientation  sessions  are  scheduled 
throughout  the  year  with  the  next  one  to  be 
September  30.  The  fall-only  Volunteer  Core  Course 
will  be  held  Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings 
from  September  29  through  November  12; 
specialized  trainings  are  scheduled  throughout 
the  year.  A  spring  course,  called  Sprouts,  offers 
interim  training  to  mid-season  volunteers  and 
allows  them  to  become  involved  as  spring 
volunteers. 

Educational  programs  and  events  are 
offered  frequently  to  keep  volunteers  updated. 

Volunteers  share  the  Garden's  mission 

Volunteers  work  closely  with  Garden  staff 
members,  who,  as  staff  liaisons,  make  up  the 
"bone  structure"  of  the  volunteer  program.  Each 
job  done  by  volunteers,  as  well  as  by  staff,  is 
designed  to  further  the  Garden's  three-fold 
mission:  to  display  and  conserve  desert  plants,  to 
do  research,  and  to  educate  the  public. 

A  current  goal  of  the  volunteer  program  is 
to  be  able  to  staff  the  gift  shop,  sales  greenhouse, 
and  docent  schedules  enough  hours  to  offer  these 
services  to  Garden  visitors  during  all  the  hours 
the  Garden  is  open,  Pat  said. 

"The  volunteer  here  at  the  Garden  has  a 
lot  of  fun,"  said  Lynne  Schilt,  scheduling 
secretary  and  staff  liaison  to  several  volunteer 
programs.  "It's  very  social  and  really  upbeat." 

"The  volunteers  here  —  and  I  mean  every 
single  one  of  them  —  are  so  enthusiastic,  so 
friendly.  They  never  feel  they  do  enough  to  help 
the  Garden,  they  always  want  to  do  more.  That 
enthusiasm  keeps  us  on  our  toes  and  planning 
ahead,"  Pat  said.  —  Carol  Schatt 


photos  by  Carol  Schatt 


Someone  to  Know: 

Frank  Hennessey,  Cactomaniac 
Who  Could  Never  Go  Straight 

For  some  historical  perspective,  spend  an 
hour  with  Frank  Hennessey,  who  can  take  you  on 
a  delightful  stroll  down  the  Garden  paths  of 
memory  lane. 

Frank,  you  see,  has  been  coming  to  the 
Garden  since  1958. 

He  started  to  work  here  34  years  ago  when 
the  volunteers  called  themselves 
//Cactomaniacs.,, 

"We  had  no  regular  duties,"  Frank 
recalled.  "The  cactus  show  was  the  big  money 
raiser.  There  was  no  admission  charge  or  gift 
shop  at  the  Garden  in  those  days,  just  a  donation 
box  along  the  path.  It  collected  an  average  of  35 
cents  a  head. 

"Rodney  Engard  started  the  first 
admission  charge  —  fifty  cents  a  head." 

The  Cactomaniacs  had  no  officers  and  no 
dues;  they  did  use  a  moderator  to  create  the 
minimal  organization  necessary.  They  kept  to 
business,  and  the  business  was  gardening.  "The 
only  way  you  became  a  member  was  to  help  out 
in  the  Garden." 

"I  was  just  a  city  boy  who  married  a  gal 
from  the  country,"  Frank  said.  "She  started  to 
garden  and  I  helped."  In  their  home  state  of  New 
Jersey,  Frank  had  been  a  champion  rose  grower 
with  a  garden  of  150  plants.  He  became  a  state 
champion  in  Arizona,  too,  after  moving  here 
in  1951. 

His  wife  Philomena  started  collecting 
cactus,  and  the  Hennesseys  took  the  $5  courses 
taught  at  the  Garden  by  then-Director  Hubert 
Earle.  They  helped  at  the  cactus  shows.  After 
suffering  a  heart  attack  in  1960,  Frank  shifted  his 
interests  to  the  less  labor-intensive  cultivation 
of  cactus. 

The  Cactomaniacs  met  monthly  October 
through  May.  "Their  big  thing  was  the  potlucks 
that  started  and  closed  the  season,"  Frank  said.  In 


Frank  Hennessey  has  been  a  Garden  volunteer  since  1958. 


fact,  food  was  another  pleasure  these  cactus- 
lovers  shared;  their  menus  made  it  easy  to  get 
volunteers  to  "sit"  the  cactus  shows.  "One  of  the 
greatest  memories  of  my  life  was  that  wonderful 
food,"  Frank  said. 

After  retiring  from  the  lumber  business 
in  1977  Frank  began  volunteering  regularly. 

He  has  done  almost  every  task  in  the  Garden. 
"I've  helped  plant  plants,  worked  in  the  gift 
shop,  taken  admissions,  sold  Garden  guides." 

A  charter  member  of  the  Central  Arizona  chapter 
of  the  Cactus  and  Succulent  Society,  Frank  still 
works  on  the  annual  cactus  show,  gives  Garden 
tours  as  a  docent,  and  works  as  a  sales 
greenhouse  volunteer. 

"In  the  old  days  the  Garden  was  very 
quiet.  It  was  the  least  known  cultural  thing  in  the 
City  of  Phoenix.  Probably  the  biggest  impetus  to 
the  Garden's  development  is  Bob  Breunig.  I  think 
Bob  is  doing  enormous  work  for  the  Garden.  He 
has  the  Garden  in  his  heart.  The  Garden  today  is 
just  so  beautiful,"  Frank  said. 

Frank  still  lives  in  the  house  the 
Hennesseys  bought  in  1951.  It  now  has  cactus 
where  a  lawn  used  to  be,  as  well  as  cactus  beds 
and  a  shade  house  which  help  bring  to  1700  the 
number  of  plants  Frank  estimates  he  has.  Since 
his  wife's  death  last  fall,  Frank  has  divided  his 
time  between  volunteer  work,  visiting  his 
brothers  in  New  Jersey  and  Florida,  and  pursuing 
his  interest  as  a  rockhound. 

What  has  brought  him  back  to  the  Garden 
for  34  years?  "Because  I  love  the  plants  so!  Once 
you're  a  dirt  dibbler,  you  are  always  a  dirt 
dibbler.  You  can't  get  away  from  it." 


Around  the  Grounds: 

New  Irrigation  System 
Installed  in  "Outback" 

The  seven-acre  Australian  section  has 
undergone  the  first  phase  of  its  redevelopment 
this  spring  and  summer  with  the  addition  of  a 
new  irrigation  system. 

"The  old  water  system  was  just  falling 
apart,"  said  John  Schluckebier,  horticulturist  in 
charge  of  trees  and  shrubs.  It  was  he  who  drew 
most  dutytime  digging  trenches  and  laying  lines 
in  the  "outback." 

The  new  system  incorporates  stronger 
materials  —  PVC  instead  of  poly- tubing  and 
bubblers  instead  of  flag-drippers  for  a  better  soak, 
according  to  John.  What  kept  him  going  through 
this  major  and  very  physical  project?  "I  just  kept 
thinking  of  how  few  problems  I  would  have 
watering  the  trees  out  there  this  summer,"  he  said. 

A  $2,000  gift  from  the  Harriet  K.  Maxwell 
Foundation  helped  make  the  irrigation  project 
possible. 

New  plants  for  the  Australian  section  are 
already  being  grown  out  from  seed  supplied  by 
Mark  Richardson,  curator  of  the  Australian 
National  Botanic  Garden  in  Canberra.  Mark,  who 
saw  the  Australian  exhibit  last  winter,  commented 
that  "this  little  collection  is  better  than  many  in 
Australia,"  according  to  Cesar  Mazier, 
superintendent  of  horticulture.  It  was  begun 
originally  by  Victor  Gass,  longtime  DBG  staffer, 
and  his  brother  Ron,  to  test  various  Australian 
trees  for  horticultural  possibilities  in  the  Valley. 

Cactus  House  " Oddities " 

In  the  Cactus  House'  Michael  Chamberland, 
horticulturist,  has  been  redoing  the  bed  devoted 


to  aberrant  forms  of  cacti,  rearranging  those  each 
according  to  their  "abnormalities." 

They  are  now  grouped  by  form,  including 
crested  (in  which  the  growth  point  fans  out  to 
form  a  fan-like  zone),  monstrose  (indicating  an 
irregular,  usually  lumpy,  stem  development 
such  as  the  totem  pole,  a  form  of  Senita),  and 
varigated  (in  which  the  plants  have  regions 
lacking  chlorophyl  and  which  appear  as  white  or 
yellow  spots). 

"Later  I'll  be  adding  grafted  cactus, 
including  the  infamous  'red  top/  to  this  bed," 
Michael  said.  He  is  now  growing  the  grafted 
specimens.  Grafting  is  the  procedure  of  uniting 
two  pieces  of  closely  related  plants  which 
eventually  grow  together  as  one  plant. 

The  red  cactus  topping  this  well-known 
graft  is  lacking  in  chlorophyll  which  allows  other 
pigments  in  the  top  to  show  and  give  the  top  its 
distinctive  color,  Michael  explained.  The  red  top 
was  originally  a  mutant  seedling  which  was 
discovered  and  grafted  onto  a  normal  cactus 
before  it  could  die  from  lack  of  cholorphyll. 

"Grafting  can  also  be  used  to  support  rare 
plants  that  have  difficulty  growing  on  their  own 
roots  in  cultivation,"  Michael  said. 

New  interpretive  signs  will  be  added  to 
help  Garden  visitors  understand  these  fascinating 
cactus  forms. 

Mammillaria  Bed  Improved 

About  150  mammillaria  are  "back  home" 
in  their  bed  between  the  Cactus  and  Succulent 
houses  since  Patrick  Quirk,  horticulturist,  finished 
renovating  that  bed.  He  had  moved  the  plants  out 
temporarily  while  renewing  and  amending  the 
soil.  A  new  shade-cloth  cover  above  the  plants 
also  extends  over  the  walkway,  encouraging 
summer  visitors  to  pause  to  enjoy  the  attractive 
variety  of  specimens  in  the  bed. 


Desert  Gardener 


Vegetable  Patch  Rooted 
In  Gardener's  Old  Soul 

By  Mary  F.  Irish 

What  is  so  seductive  about  vegetable 
gardening  since  food  in  America  is  cheaper  and 
more  abundant  than  anywhere  else?  Why  would 
one  go  to  the  trouble,  much  less  enjoy  such  an 
endeavor? 

I  believe  the  answer  lies  in  the  ancient 
connections  between  cultivation  and  sustenance, 
which  is  gardening  at  its  purest,  its  most  intimate. 
Like  hunters  who  sing  to  their  prey  before  killing 
it,  gardeners  too,  through  cultivation,  raise  a 
praise  to  the  lifetime  habit,  bolstered  by  the 
irreplaceable  taste  and  variety  available  from 
their  own  gardens.  For  organic  gardeners  it  is  the 
only  way  to  be  sure. 

The  need  to  grow  vegetables,  or  really 
anything  edible,  can  surface  in  surprising  ways. 
When  I  was  in  college,  despite  the  intense 
pressures  of  school  and  socializing,  I  always  grew 
some  vegetables.  I  gave  it  little  thought;  it  was 
simply  habitual.  But  I  believe  it  was  a  way  to 
identify  home,  a  familiar  connection  in  a  very 
unsettled  life.  I  truly  lived  in  a  place  if  vegetables 
grew  in  the  side  yard. 

Toto,  I  don't  think  we're  in  Kansas 

For  a  new  desert  gardener,  the  vegetable 
patch  is  often  a  first,  startling  encounter  with 
some  of  the  truths  of  desert  gardening.  Many 
old  ways  no  longer  succeed  and  new  ways  seem 
upside  down.  Eccentric  seasons,  impoverished 
soils,  sparse  rainfall  all  conspire  to  unravel 
lifelong  attachments  to  the  fabric  of  seasons 
and  their  associated  bounty.  This  can  lead  to 
the  feeling  of  desolation  common  to  rookie 
desert  gardeners. 

The  most  important  difference  in  desert 


vegetable  gardening  is  the  near  reversal  in  the 
nature  and  significance  of  the  seasons.  Spring 
here  does  not  mean  what  it  did  there.  Still  a 
beautiful  and  awakening  time,  spring  is  no 
longer  the  beginning  of  the  gardening  calendar;  it 
is  instead  a  harvest  time,  reaping  the  delicious 
rewards  of  the  winter  garden. 

Late  summer  and  fall  are  the  great 
planting  season  for  the  desert  gardener  and  take 
their  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  cycle.  Starting 
in  mid-July,  plantings  of  corn,  squashes,  melons, 
pumpkins,  beans,  peppers,  tomatoes,  eggplant, 
okra  and  cucumber  will  germinate  to  thrive  in  the 
humid  warmth  of  the  monsoon  season.  Fruit 
ripens  throughout  the  fall. 

September  and  October  are  the  time  to 
prepare  and  plant  the  winter  garden.  Vegetables 
once  familiar  as  early  spring  crops  grow  here 
throughout  the  winter,  reaching  their  peak  in  late 
winter.  With  a  benevolent  spring,  crops  of  lettuce, 
spinach,  greens,  cole  crops,  green  onions,  leeks, 
many  herbs — the  delight  of  my  kitchen  —  and 
Swiss  chard,  will  continue  through  the  end 
of  March. 

A  short,  tightly-scheduled  period  of 
spring  vegetable  gardening  is  possible  but  dicey. 
Peppers,  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  have  to  be  put 
in  by  mid-March  to  exploit  the  short  spring 
warm-up.  One  must  also  hope  for  good  weather. 
The  pollen  of  tomatoes  and  peppers  loses  its 
viability  at  temperatures  over  95  degrees.  But  the 
real  heat-seekers  —  eggplant  and  okra  —  get  a 
strong  beginning  at  this  time. 

The  great  rest,  which  temperate-climate 
gardeners  equate  with  winter,  begins  here  in  mid- 
to  late  April  and  concludes  with  the  monsoon. 
These  hot,  very  dry  months  are  a  good  time  to 
renew  beds,  pour  on  the  compost,  collect  seed, 
and  make  sure  irrigation  systems  are  in  good 
working  order. 

The  monsoon  months  of  increasingly 
spectacular  skies  and  powerful,  unsettling  storms 
close  the  circle  of  the  desert  gardener's  year.  Each 
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The  vegetable  garden  at  the  Rhuart  Landscape  Demonstration  Garden. 


cloud  rising  in  the  southeast  signals  advance  along 
the  cycle  of  planting,  cultivation  and  harvest. 

Think:  shade ,  bed  level ,  drip ,  mulch 

There  are  tricks  and  techniques  which  can 
enhance  the  success  of  a  desert  vegetable  garden. 
Most  vegetables,  especially  warm  season  plants, 
are  expected  to  grow  in  full  sun.  But  once  again 
in  the  topsy-turvy  world  of  desert  gardening, 
they  usually  improve  with  shade.  As  an  example, 
I  have  seen  the  season  of  tomatoes  extended 
weeks  with  shading.  Shade  cloth  makes  better 
shading  for  vegetable  beds  than  trees  do;  it  can 
be  manipulated  more  readily.  Attached  with  a 
frame  over  a  bed,  shade  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  garden. 

Raised  beds  are  routine  in  areas  with 
tough,  tight  clay  soils  that  resist  tillage.  They  work 
wonderfully  here  for  the  same  reason.  These  poor 
desert  soils  do  not  grow  most  vegetables  well 
without  significant  additions  of  organic  material. 
Controlling  soil  composition  is  easy  with  raised 
beds.  Conversely,  many  desert  gardeners  sink 
their  beds,  like  a  small  pond  of  vegetables.  This 
technique  helps  use  water  very  efficiently, 
especially  if  you  water  with  only  a  hose. 

Which  brings  us  to  watering.  Most 
vegetables  require  more  water  than  most  desert 
ornamental  plants,  growing  best  with  even  soil 
moisture.  In  the  vegetable  bed  at  Rhuart 
Demonstration  Garden  and  in  my  own  home 
garden,  a  grid  of  drip  irrigation  with  intermittent 
emitters  provides  water  directly  to  the  root  zone. 
Such  a  system  can  be  automated  with  a  timer  or 


simply  hooked  up  to  a  garden  hose.  It  is  easy, 
efficient  and  inexpensive.  In  small,  confined  beds, 
the  laying  down  of  a  hose  running  slowly  also 
waters  very  well. 

Mulch  offers  countless  benefits  and  cannot 
be  overpraised,  or  overused.  It  conserves  water 
by  retaining  soil  moisture;  it  eliminates  weeds 
which  compete  with  the  vegetables;  and  it  slowly 
breaks  down  over  the  seasons  to  renew  the  soil. 
When  used  with  a  drip  system,  mulch  eliminates 
water  evaporation  to  the  air  —  and  keeps  your 
drip  line  from  rotting  in  the  sun,  a  nice  little  extra! 

Start  with  desert-friendly  varieties 

The  final  chapter  in  successful  vegetable 
gardening  is  the  selection  of  appropriate  varieties 
for  the  area.  Look  for  those  noted  to  be  successful 
in  very  warm  weather  or  which  were  developed 
for  arid  parts  of  the  world  such  as  Israel. 

Ironically,  many  varieties  developed  for  short 
growing  seasons  do  well  here.  While  we  do  not 
have  a  short  overall  growing  season,  for  some 
vegetables  such  as  tomatoes,  we  have  a  short 
season  of  optimal  growing  conditions. 

Get  experimental  with  your  vegetables. 
Open-pollinated  varieties,  those  which  set  seed 
true  to  what  you  planted,  are  wonderful  ways  to 
find  the  outstanding  squash,  or  the  never-before- 
so-successful  tomato.  Save  the  seed  of  plants 
which  do  extremely  well  in  your  garden,  plant 
them  next  year  and  see  if  you  get  the  same 
results.  If  you  do,  hang  on  to  that  variety,  pass 
it  around. 

Native  Seeds/SEARCH  in  Tucson  collects 
old  varieties  of  many  vegetables  grown  in  the 
desert  southwest.  These  varieties,  developed  by 
innumerable  generations  of  Indian,  Mexican  and 
Anglo  farmers  are  offered  for  sale  in  their 
catalogs.  Try  some  of  the  low  desert  varieties, 
which  are  proven  for  this  climate.  These 
irreplaceable  seeds,  reservoirs  of  a  unique  gene 
assembly,  can  be  kept  going  only  by  growing.  In 

continued  on  page  12 


Wildflower  Beds 
Readied  for  New  Show 


After  a  traffic-stopping  spring  and 
summer,  the  wildflower  beds  are  being  prepared 
for  a  new  year. 

Visitors  to  the  Garden  were  enthralled  by 
the  rich  palette  of  colors  which  changed  through 
the  seasons  from  springtime  blues  and  purples  to 
early  summer's  oranges  and  pinks  and,  finally,  to 
reds  and  yellows  of  late  summer. 

In  the  Sonoran  bed  early 
bloomers  of  lupine,  desert 
bluebells,  verbena,  and  owl's 
clover  gave  way  to  summer's 
heat-loving  gallardias, 
dyssodias,  sunflowers,  and 
desert  marigolds. 


With  the  help  of  a  $5,000  gift  from  Garden 
Trustee  Brad  Endicott  and  his  wife  Birte,  the 
wildflower  beds  are  getting  ready  to  start  the 
show  all  over  again. 

Paula  Carson,  gardener  in  charge  of  the 
wildflower  beds,  said  she  will  be  planting  about 
25  pounds  of  seed  in  the  beds,  which  total  more 
than  an  acre  of  land  altogether.  After  they  are 
cleared  in  late  summer,  the  beds  will  be  seeded  at 
the  end  of  October,  misted  daily  until  the  seeds 
sprout.  After  that,  watering  will  be  cut  back 
somewhat,  but  seedlings  must  also  be  kept  moist. 

In  the  plant  palette  for  the  new  season 
Paula  will  include:  castilla,  white  bladderpod, 
birdcage  primrose,  desert  chickory  and  prickly 
poppy  for  white  color;  Mexican  and  California 
poppies,  globe  mallow,  desert  marigold  and 


Red-petalled  gallardias,  with  golden  "eyes"  and  fringes,  dominated  the 
wildflower  beds  at  summer's  end.  The  spectacular,  changing  display 
drew  attention  from  February  through  August. 


yellow  bladderpod  for  gold  and  orange;  corn 
poppies,  Mexican  primrose,  penstemon,  gallardia 
and  clarkia  for  pink  and  red;  lupine,  verbena, 
desert  bluebells  and  chia  for  blue;  owl's  clover 
and  wild  heliotrope  for  purple. 

An  information  sheet  on  growing 
wildflowers  in  the  home  garden  is  available 
through  the  Garden's  Plant  Hotline  by  calling 
(602)  941-1225  weekdays  from  10  to  11:30  a.m.  J 


photo  by  Carol  Schatt 


We  Don't  Want  Your  Cash! 

By  Bernadette  DeAngelis 

Well,  we  don't  want  your  cash  in  some 
cases  at  least.  There  are  times  when  it  is  more 
advantageous  to  the  donor  to  make  a  non-cash 
gift  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  Consider 
this  example. 

Mrs.  Loveplants  has  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  for 
many  years.  She  has  given  countless  hours  of 
her  time  to  the  Garden's  special  causes  and 
volunteer  efforts.  Mrs.  Loveplants  would  like 
to  do  more  and  contemplates  a  cash  gift  to  the 
Garden  each  year. 

Her  problem:  Although  sufficient  to  meet 
her  expenses,  Mrs.  Loveplants'  income  flow  from 
securities  and  a  part-time  job  do  not  provide  her 
with  the  additional  flexibility  for  charitable 
giving.  Therefore,  a  cash  gift  to  the  Garden  would 
create  a  financial  burden. 

Mrs.  Loveplants'  grandfather  died  in  1978 
and  left  her  several  different  stock  holdings.  One 
holding  produces  very  little  annual  income  and 
represents  a  small  portion  of  her  total  stock 
portfolio.  Last  April,  Mrs.  Loveplants'  accountant 
suggested  she  consider  giving  the  stock  to  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden.  He  explained  that  the 
Garden  would  sell  the  stock  and  use  the  proceeds 
to  benefit  Garden  programs  AND  since  the  sale 
occurs  after  the  gifting,  Mrs.  Loveplants  would 
not  be  responsible  for  the  capital  gains  resulting 
from  the  sale. 

Mrs.  Loveplants  thought  this  was  a  terrific 
way  to  help  the  Garden  and  when  her  accountant 
further  explained  she  would  receive  a  personal 
income  tax  deduction  in  the  year  of  the  gift,  she 
decided  to  call  the  Garden  and  make  the 
appropriate  arrangements  right  away. 

Mrs.  Loveplants  spoke  with  Sherry  New, 
the  Garden's  development  director,  and  made  an 
appointment  to  discuss  her  plan.  Sherry  was 
delighted  and  guided  Mrs.  Loveplants  through 


The  Sonoran  Circle 

The  Garden's  Sonoran  Circle  salutes 
the  generosity  of  our  benefactors.  We  hope 
you  will  join  them  by  designating  the 
Garden  as  a  beneficiary  in  your  estate  plan. 
Such  gifts  may  take  a  variety  of  forms, 
including: 

♦  Wills  ♦  a  specific  gift  of  cash  or 

property, 

♦  a  percentage  of  your 
estate,  or 

♦  the  residue  of  your  estate. 

♦  Trusts  ♦  Trusts  have  become 

popular  estate  planning 
vehicles  because  of  the 
many  benefits  they 
provide  to  the  donor. 
Charitable  giving  can  be 
accomplished  through  a 
living  or  testamentary 
trust  suited  to  your  needs. 

♦  Annuities  ♦  You  can  also  remember 

the  Garden  as  beneficiary 
of  your  annuities,  life 
insurance  policies  or 
retirement  plans. 

For  information  about  making  a  gift 
and  becoming  a  member  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden's  Sonoran  Circle,  please 
call  Sherry  New,  Director  of  Development, 
(602)  941-1225. 


the  gifting  process,  directing  the  donation  to 
support  the  Garden's  programs. 

This  illustration  is  just  one  way  in  which 
you  may  be  able  to  assist  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  reach  our  mission — "to  exhibit,  to 
conserve,  to  study  and  to  disseminate  knowledge 
of  the  arid-land  plants  of  the  world. . ."  As  you 
can  see,  we  don't  always  want  your  cash! 


Bernadette  DeAngelis  is  Vice  President  of  Northern  Trust  Bank 
of  Arizona,  is  a  member  of  the  Garden's  Board  of  Trustees  and 
serves  as  chair  of  the  Planned  Giving  Committee. 
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DESERT  GARDEN  E  R continued  from  page  9 


using  these  varieties,  you  and  your  garden 
continue  a  line  going  back  to  the  oldest,  the 
original  desert  gardeners. 

Learn  the  new  seasons,  determine 
techniques  that  work  toward  the  twin  goals  of 
wise  water  use  and  outstanding  plant 
performance,  choose  varieties  carefully,  nurture 
the  soil,  drip  the  water,  mulch  heavily,  and  the 
food  will  be  flowing  on  to  your  table. 

Take  advantage  this  fall,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  of  this  planting  season.  Join  the  legions 
of  desert  gardeners  from  our  past  who  are  echoed 
in  your  plants,  the  gardeners  of  this  time  from 
whom  we  learn,  and  the  gardeners  yet  to  come  in 
the  recollection  of  the  seasons  of  the  desert  and 
the  plants  which  sustain  us  all. 


To  learn  more  about  vegetable  gardening  and 
vegetable  varieties  for  this  area,  the  following 
references  will  prove  helpful: 

*Desert  Harvest ,  by  Jane  Nyhuis, 
available  at  the  Gift  Shop  —  excellent  detailed 
suggestions  on  planting,  soil  care,  watering, 
and  seasonal  planting  for  low  desert  areas; 

*  Desert  Gardening,  by  George  Brookbank, 
available  at  the  Gift  Shop  —  overall  guide  to 
gardening  both  for  vegetables  and  fruit  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  low  desert  regions; 

*Native  Seeds/SEARCH  catalog,  2509 
N.  Campbell,  #325,  Tucson,  AZ  85719  or  also 
available  through  the  Sales  Greenhouse  — 
includes  a  lot  of  cultural  information  on 
plants; 

*Maricopa  County  Extension  Service 
information  on  recommended  varieties  and 
planting  guides,  plus  special  topic  bulletins  on 
particular  vegetables,  (602)  255-4456.  J 

(Mary  F.  Irish ,  our  Desert  Gardener,  is  public 
horticulture  coordinator  at  the  Garden.) 


Wish  List 


If  you  have  an  item  you  believe  would 
be  useful,  please  call  the  Garden  at  941-1225 
for  more  information.  And  thanks  to  these 
members  for  their  generous  response  to  last 
quarter's  "Wish  List"! 

Doug  Adams  (Filing  cabinets) 

Jan  Boykin  (Filing  cabinets) 

John  &  Linda  Fritsch  (Secretarial 
office  chair) 

Barde  &  Ruth  Rogers  (Tri-pod) 
Suzanne  Starr  (Film  canisters  to  be 
used  as  seed  containers) 

Kenneth  Wallace  (Rototiller) 

Filing  Cabinets 
Adjustable  typing  chair 
Wall  clocks 

Wall,  desktop  or  free  standing  bookshelves 

35mm  Camera 

Camcorder 

Modem,  1200  baud  or  higher 
Two  desks 
Magnifying  glasses 
Bar-size  refrigerator 
Small  lidded  glass  or  plastic  jars 
Measuring  cups  and  spoons 
Small  toaster  oven 
1992  or  1993  World  Atlas 
Back  issues  of  "Cactus  &  Succulent  Journal" 
and  "Ecology" 

Storage  shed — 8x10  or  larger 
Wall-mount  hose  hangers 
Landscaping  boulders 
Garden  tools — all  kinds 
Carts  or  Wagons  (used  or  new) 

Pliers 

Hammers 

Cement  blocks 

4  outdoor  round  patio  tables 

4  outdoor  chairs 


Members  Opt  to  Adopt 

Many  Desert  Botanical  Garden  members 
are  participating  in  Adopt- A-Plant,  the  Garden's 
"support  group"  for  plant  lovers.  They  are 
supporting  the  care  and  maintenance  of  one  or 
more  of  the  Garden's  plants  for  a  year  and  are 
learning  more  about  the  desert's  unusual 
species,  too. 

Plants  can  be  sponsored  for  $25  per  year 
($2.50  for  kids  12  and  under)  and  offer  various 
benefits  based  on  your  level  of  support. 
Brochures  describing  the  program  are  available 
by  calling  941-1225.  Come  on  and  opt  to  adopt. 


The  totem  pole  cactus  ( Lophocereus  schottii  v.  monstrosus)  is 
just  one  of  the  many  species  you  can  adopt  through  the  Adopt- 
a-Plant  program. 


Arizona  GIVES: 

Volunteers  Across  the  State 

About  65  per  cent  of  adult  Arizonans  (or 
2,382,398  persons)  did  volunteer  work  last  year, 
according  to  a  survey  conducted  by  Bruce  Merrill 
for  ArizonaGIVES.  Nationwide,  54  per  cent  of 
adults  were  volunteers. 

Arizona  volunteers  averaged  3.2  hours  a 
week  (compared  to  the  national  average  of  4 
hours  a  week),  representing  nearly  400  million 
volunteer  hours. 

Among  the  Arizona  population,  87  per 
cent  feel  that  everyone  should  volunteer  time  for 
others.  Arizonans  said  they  volunteer  because 
they  want  to  do  something  useful  to  help  others 
(67  percent),  were  asked  by  someone  they  know 
(47  per  cent),  or  someone  they  care  about 
benefitted  from  the  organization  (38  per  cent). 

Statewide,  volunteers  for  non-profit 
organizations  fell  into  these  percentages: 
religious  organizations  (36%),  health  and  human 
services  (31%),  educational  organizations  (18%). 
community  organizations  (17%),  civic  organizations 
(10%),  art  and  cultural  organizations  (8%),  and 
political  organizations  (7%). 

The  study  also  indicated  65  per  cent  of 
Arizonans  made  a  contribution  to  one  or  more 
charitable  organization  in  1991.  The  median 
donation  per  household  was  $273,  or  one  percent 
of  income. 

ArizonaGIVES  is  a  three-year  effort 
formed  in  1991  to  promote  giving  and 
volunteering  to  the  state's  non-profit  groups  and 
institutions.  The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is 
proud  to  be  a  sponsor  of  Arizona  Gives. 
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Plant  Profile 

Marigold  Offers  Scent, 
Profuse  Fall  Blooms 


Tagetes  lemmonii 
French  marigold 
Tagetes  lucida 

Mexican  mint  marigold,  yerba  anis 

Tagetes  is  a  large  genus  of  plant  with 
composite  flowers  and  strongly  scented  foliage 
most  familiar  to  gardeners  as  the  common  garden 
marigold.  Although  frequently  called  French 
marigolds,  in  fact  the  genus  is  restricted  to  Mexico 
and  Central  America  and  was  introduced  to 
France  in  the  18th  century  for  use  as  a  cut  flower. 

Two  species  of  the  genus  Tagetes  are 
currently  available  for  desert  gardens,  the  Mt. 
Lemmon  marigold,  Tagetes  lemmonii,  and  the 
Mexican  mint  marigold,  Tagetes  lucida. 

Tagetes  lemmonii  is  found  naturally  in 
canyons  in  the  mountains  of  Cochise,  Santa  Cruz 
and  Pima  counties  south  through  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  Oil  glands  on  the  leaves  secrete 
a  distinctive  odor,  to  some  ill-scented,  to  others 
delightful.  Plants  typically  bloom  from  August  to 
October,  making  them  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
and  colorful  parts  of  a  fall  garden.  The  flowers  are 
profuse  and  have  both  golden-yellow  ray  flowers 
and  yellow  disc  flowers. 

The  stems  of  Tagetes  lemmonii  are  frost 
tender  but  the  plant  is  quite  root  hardy  here  in  the 
Valley.  A  good  pruning  and  the  return  of  warm 
weather  restore  the  plant  to  good  vigor  quickly. 
Here  plants  do  best  with  some  light  shade  or  an 
eastern  exposure,  but  in  gentle  areas  will  grow 
well  in  full  sun.  Plants  grow  to  about  three  feet  in 
height  and  as  much  around. 


Tagetes  lemonii 

from  Niehaus  A  Field  Guide  to  Southwestern  and  Texas  Wildflowers 


Although  slightly  vulnerable  to  cold  weather, 
plants  do  well  with  a  fall  planting.  Tagetes  plants 
require  only  moderate  water  in  the  warm  season, 
in  nature  are  frequently  semi-deciduous  in  dry 
season.  These  plants  are  not  susceptible  to  most 
pests  and  diseases.  Little  or  no  fertilization  is 
required.  Flowers  which  are  spent  can  be  removed 
to  encourage  the  plant  to  bloom  again. 

Mexican  mint  marigold,  Tagetes  lucida,  also 
is  a  plant  of  canyonlands  from  throughout 
Mexico  and  into  Central  America.  Called  yerba 
anis  in  most  of  Mexico  and  going  by  at  least  25 
other  common  names,  this  plant  is  offered  in 
large  quantities  in  markets  throughout  Mexico 
and  Guatemala.  Tea  made  from  the  dried  leaves 
is  said  to  aid  in  the  relief  of  indigestion,  nausea 
and  upset  stomach.  Numerous  other  cures  and 
restorations  are  credited  to  this  plant  and  its 
decoctions,  but  cannot  be  verified.  Tea  of  the 
leaves  is  delicious,  especially  mixed  with  honey. 


with  or  without  curative  effect.  Plants  of  Tagetes 
lucida  were  introduced  to  England  in  1796  and 
have  been  used  since  as  both  a  cut  flower  and  a 
culinary  herb. 


Fresh  leaves  are  an  excellent 
tarragon  substitute.  This  is 
especially  useful  to  gardeners 
who  have  struggled  to  grow 
tarragon  here  where  our  long, 
hot  summers  usually  do  it  in. 


The  culture  of  Tagetes  lucida  is  virtually 
identical  to  that  described  for  T.  lemmonii,  but  the 
look  of  the  plant  is  quite  different.  Where  T. 
lemmonii  has  fine,  light  green  leaves  giving  it  an 
open,  airy  appearance,  T.  lucida  is  much  darker 
and  denser.  It  too  grows  to  about  three  feet  by 
three  feet.  The  plant  thrives  on  moderate  water 
throughout  the  summer  months,  blooming  from 
August  to  October.  Again,  bloom  can  be  extended 
by  cutting  spent  blossoms  regularly.  Ray  flowers 
are  a  deep  gold  with  yellow  disc  flowers. 

If  either  of  these  species  of  Tagetes  is  not  in 
your  garden,  give  one  or  both  a  try.  Put  them 
where  you  can  brush  the  leaves  as  you  pass,  and 
enjoy  both  sight  and  smell.  J 

—  Mary  F.  Irish 


We're  All  Friends  Here 


Volunteers  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
become  members  of  another  group:  Friends  of  the 
Garden.  And,  in  fact,  there's  no  other  way  into  the 
Friends  group  than  by  volunteering. 

The  Friends  organization  is,  after  all,  the 
infrastructure  of  this  large  group  of  volunteers 
doing  diverse  jobs  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 
Its  board  includes  officers  of  the  Friends  as  well  as 
the  volunteer  liaisons  to  all  volunteer  programs 
Friends  of  the  Garden  was  organized  ten 
years  ago  under  the  Garden  directorship  of  Dr. 
Charles  Huckins;  its  founding  meeting  was  held  in 
April  1983  when  Fred  Shirley  was  Garden  director. 
Founding  president  was  Mary  Bess  Mulhollan.  J 

New  Educational  Unit 
for  PPSD 


A  new  educational  unit  will  be  offered  to 
teachers  and  their  students  this  fall. 

The  106-page  handbook,  which  was 
written  and  designed  by  Deborah  Fowther,  a 
doctoral  student  at  Arizona  State  University,  is  a 
part  of  the  unit  package  which  will  also  include 
student  handouts,  overhead  transparency  masters, 
a  plant  product  packet,  a  video  and  a  video  script, 
said  Kathleen  Socolofsky,  director  of  eduction. 

The  unit  is  designed  for  fourth-  through 
sixth-graders  who  will  be  studying  the  Plants 
and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail.  It 
incorporates  interesting  and  lively  classroom 
and  trail  activities  to  help  children  understand 
our  desert  environment. 

Jonathan  Mann  produced  the  slide/ tape 
segments  for  the  unit. 
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Important  Information 
About  Noche  de  las 
Laminarias 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  annual 
holiday  celebration,  Noche  de  las  Luminarias,  will 
be  held  December  4  and  5  at  the  Garden.  A 
special  preview  for  Garden  members  will  be  held 
December  3,  but  members  may  attend  any  of  the 
three  evenings. 

Nearly  7,000  candles  will  be  lit  at  sunset 
and  placed  in  paper  bags  along  Garden  paths. 
Musical  groups  serenade  visitors  as  they  stroll 
through  this  spectacular  display  of  lights,  and 
cookies  and  cider  are  served  on  Ullman  Terrace. 
There  will  also  be  other  refreshments  available  at 
an  additional  cost. 

Tickets  for  this  extremely  popular  event 
are  $8  for  adults,  $4  for  children  5-12,  and  free 
for  children  under  5.  Garden  members  may 
purchase  tickets  for  half  price  at  the  Garden. 
Tickets  are  available  to  Garden  members  only 
beginning  October  1.  Tickets  will  go  on  sale  to  the 
general  public  at  Dillards  Box  Office  outlets 
November  1.  Garden  members  may  purchase 
their  half-price  tickets  by  mail  using  the  form  on 
the  back  of  this  issue  of  The  Sonoran  Quarterly  or 
in  person  at  the  Garden.  All  tickets  are  sold  in 
advance  and  members  may  purchase  half-price 
tickets  up  to  the  day  of  the  event  or  until  they  are 
sold  out.  No  half-price  tickets  will  be  sold  at 
Dillards  and  no  tickets  will  be  sold  at  the  door. 

One  of  the  Garden's  most  well-known 
events,  Noche  de  las  Luminarias  has  sold  out  for  the 
last  five  years.  Therefore,  we  encourage  everyone 
to  get  their  tickets  as  early  as  possible.  Also  please 
remember  there  will  be  no  exchanges  or  refunds. 

The  number  of  tickets  available  for 
Luminaria  each  evening  has  been  limited  to  retain 
the  intimacy  and  charm  of  the  event.  Members' 
Night  will  be  even  more  limited  to  create  a  very 
special  atmosphere  for  Garden  members.  In 
addition  to  the  half-price  tickets  members  may 


purchase  as  a  benefit  of  membership,  members 
may  also  purchase  tickets  for  their  guests  at  full 
price.  Members'  guest  tickets  will  be  limited  to 
four  per  member  for  December  3. 

Please  take  a  moment  to  fill  out  the  order 
form  on  the  back  of  this  issue  of  The  Sonoran 
Quarterly  and  mail  it  to  the  Garden.  Orders  will 
be  filled  beginning  October  1.  We  look  forward  to 
seeing  you  at  the  Valley's  favorite  holiday 
tradition,  Noche  de  las  Luminarias.  .  J 


What  you  need  to  know 
About  Noche  de  las  Luminarias 

#  Noche  de  las  Luminarias  will  be  held 
Dec.  4  and  5, 1992,  beginning  at  6  p.m. 

#  There  will  be  a  special  Members'  Night, 
Dec.  3, 1992,  but  members  may  attend  any  of  the 
three  nights. 

#  Tickets  for  Noche  de  las  Luminarias  are  $8 
for  adults  and  $4  for  children  5  - 12.  Advance  ticket 
purchase  only!  No  tickets  will  be  sold  at  the  door. 


Members  may  purchase  tickets  for  half 
price  and  have  one  month  advance  ticket 
purchase  opportunity.  Individual  members  are 
entitled  to  one  half-price  ticket.  Family  members 
and  above  are  entitled  to  half-price  tickets  for 
those  living  in  the  household.  Members  may 
purchase  tickets  for  their  guests  at  full  price  for 
any  of  the  evenings  but  are  limited  to  four  guest 
tickets  for  Members'  Night. 

Beginning  Oct.  1, 1992,  Garden 
members  may  purchase  tickets  through  the  mail 
using  the  form  on  the  back  of  the  Fall  1992  issue 
of  The  Sonoran  Quarterly  or  by  coming  to  the 
Garden  between  8  a.m.  and  sunset. 

#  Tickets  go  on  sale  to  the  general  public 
November  1  and  will  available  only  through 
Dillards  Box  Office  outlets. 

#  Members  may  purchase  half-price 
tickets  until  the  day  of  the  event  (or  until  they  are 
sold  out)  through  the  mail  or  by  coming  to  the 
Garden.  No  half-price  tickets  will  be  sold  at 
Dillards. 

&  Tickets  sell  out.  We  encourage  you  to 
get  your  tickets  early.  There  will  be  no  exchanges 
or  refunds  and  no  rain  date  for  Noche  de  las 
Luminarias. 

'!f  Parking  for  Noche  de  las  Luminarias  is 
free  at  Phoenix  Municipal  Stadium.  Luminaria 
ticket  holders  are  transported  by  shuttle  from 
stadium  parking  to  the  Garden  free  of  charge. 
Members  of  the  Saguaro  Society  and  Ocotillo 
Club  receive  passes  to  park  at  the  Garden. 
Handicapped  parking  is  also  at  the  Garden. 

Complimentary  cookies  and  cider  are 
served  during  the  event.  There  will  be  other 
refreshments  available  at  an  additional  charge. 
Food  tickets  will  not  be  sold  in  advance. 

Membership  will  be  verified  before 
orders  are  filled.  If  you  need  to  update  your 
membership  please  contact  our  membership  office 
at  (602)  941-1225  prior  to  ordering  tickets. 


Luminaria  Survey  Feedback 

Thanks  to  all  members  who  responded  to 
our  request  for  feedback  on  the  proposed  change 
in  Noche  de  las  Luminarias  which  would  require 
members  to  pay  half  price  for  tickets  to  this 
fundraising  event  of  the  Friends  of  the  Garden. 
The  responses  were  overwhelmingly  supportive 
of  the  change  and  we  received  many  suggestions 
which  will  improve  the  event.  Among  the 
comments  are  these  listed  below.  We  appreciate 
everyone's  response  and  are  confident  that  the 
improvements  made  in  Luminaria  will  benefit 
everyone. 

"We  all  became  members  of  the  Garden  to 
benefit  its  work  and  assure  its  future.  Charging  half 
price  for  Luminaria  tickets  is  one  more  way  to  support 
the  Garden.  No  complaints  from  me." 

"My  husband  and  I  agree  —  this  is  reasonable. 
Noche  de  las  Luminarias  has  become  a  highlight  of  our 
Christmas  season.  We  joined  the  Botanical  Garden 
because  we  were  so  impressed  with  the  program  and 
will  happily  purchase  tickets  for  the  event." 

"Members  of  most  groups  are  required  to 
support  find-raising  activities  at  full  price  —  you  are 

being  very  generous. " 

— 

"In  a  suppressed  economy  members  must 
support  a  major  fundraiser  financially  as  well  as  the 
general  public.  Half-price  is  a  real  bonus!" 

"This  is  a  very  special  night  for  you  —  and  for 
me  and  many  other  people...  The  logistics  of  this  night 
are  mind-boggling  to  me ,  yet  it  is  always  so  very  well 
done.  I  find  nothing  wrong  in  your  proposed  change  in 
the  price  of  members'  tickets." 

"I  am  a  fairly  new  member  who  would  be 
happy  to  pay  the  $4  or  even  full  price  —  [ Luminaria ] 
is  so  spectacular. " 

" Heavens ,  the  value  of  the  Garden  is  in  what  we 
can  see  and  learn  there.  The  more  we  pay ,  the  more  the 
Garden  can  be  developed.  The  better  the  Garden,  the 
better  can  be  our  learning  experiences  there.  Go  to  it. "  J 
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Gift  Shop  Makes  Holiday  Shopping  Even  Easier 


This  year,  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Gift  Shop 
has  made  it  easy  for  you  to  do  your  early  holiday 
shopping.  For  the  first  time,  we  are  offering  some 
special  products  with  a  Southwestern  flair  by  mail 
order.  Listed  below  are  some  of  the  delights 
you  can  find  in  our  Gift  Shop  which  features 
many  items.  We  have  packaged  them  for  your 
convenience  or  you  can  order  items  individually. 


Remember,  since  your  Gift  Shop  purchases  benefit 
the  Garden,  you  don't  pay  any  sales  tax  and 
we'll  ship  your  order  anywhere  in  the  contiguous 
United  States. 

Be  sure  to  stop  by  the  Gift  Shop  to  see  the 
other  gift  items  and  books  we  offer  and  don't  forget 
our  Sales  Greenhouse  which  opens  October  1 — 
Plants  make  wonderful  gifts!  J 


Package  A 

Cactus  Pastels  Placemats  —  Beautifully  woven 
beige  with  pastel  pink  and  green  stripes  featuring 
the  saguaro.  Totally  washable,  100%  cotton. 

Cactus  Pastels  Paper  Napkins  —  This  package  of 
16  cocktail-size  napkins  features  a  beautiful,  softly 
colored  desert  scene. 

Cactus  Pastels  Terra  Cotta  Coasters  —  Natural 
terra  cotta  provides  a  true  Southwestern  flair  and 
has  the  added  benefit  of  being  100%  absorbent. 
These  large  coasters  feature  four  different 
flowering  each. 

Cactus  Pastels  Ceramic  Mug  —  These  ceramic 
mugs,  perfect  for  coffee  and  tea,  round  out  this 
package. 

Coyote  Nights  Placemats  —  Fully  washable,  100% 
cotton,  these  placemats  feature  the  characteristic 
coyote  howling  at  the  moon.  Black  with  pastel 
pink  and  green. 

Coyote  Nights  Potholders  &  Dish  Towels  —  Hang 
these  kitchen  accessories  for  a  perfect  match  with 
your  coyote  nights  placemats. 

Coyote  Nights  Ceramic  Mugs  —  The  coyote 
howls  at  the  moon  in  a  starry  Arizona  sky  on 
these  beautiful  mugs. 

Package B 

Blue  Corn  Muffin  and  Pancake /Waffle  Mix  — 
Blue  corn,  used  widely  by  the  desert's  native 
people,  is  the  main  ingredient  for  these  mixes 
which  will  help  you  make  delicious,  traditional 
muffins  ( 12  oz.  box)  and  pancakes  and  waffles 
(14  oz.  box). 

Blue  Corn  Pasta  —  Homemade  pasta  from  blue 
corn  is  wonderful  as  an  entree  or  a  hot  or  cold  side 
dish  with  your  own  sauce.  ( 8  oz.  package). 


Zuni  Blue  Corn  Soup  Mix  —  Just  add  water!  This 
delicious  mix  contains  beans  and  spices  used 
traditionally  in  desert  foods.  (12  oz.  package 
contains  enough  to  make  4  servings). 

Santa  Fe  Light  and  Spicy  Cookbook  —  by  Joan 
Stromquist.  This  book  contains  the  secrets  of 
cooking  light  with  a  Southwestern  taste  that  is  so 
popular  today. 

Package  C 

This  package  contains  some  charming  and  fun 
items  for  stuffing  stockings  or  just  keeping  kids 
entertained  year-round.  Kids  will  satisfy  their 
sweet  teeth  with  rock  candy  (jelly  beans  that  look 
like  rocks)  and  prickly  pear  pops  made  from  real 
cactus  fruit  syrup.  They  can  share  their  desert 
secrets  with  friends  with  the  saguaro-shaped 
pencil,  colorful  sneaky  snake,  cactus  country 
stickers  and  the  cactus  egg  garden.  And  learn 
about  the  desert  through  the  Birdwatchers 
Coloring  Book  and  the  beautiful  hardcover 
storybook.  Cactus  Hotel ,  by  Brenda  Guiberson. 

Package D 

Arizona  Sun  Sampler  Kit  —  Pamper  yourself  with 
Arizona  Sun  products.  Lightly  fragranced  lip 
balm,  shampoo,  hair  conditioner  and  moisturizer 
will  leave  you  feeling  like  new. 

Loofa  Soap  —  This  100%  natural  glycerine  soap  in 
citrus  or  rose  has  a  natural  loofah  sponge  right 
inside. 

Flowering  Cactus  Earrings  —  These  little 
handmade  barrel-like  cactuses  are  crowned  with  a 
circle  of  fuchsia,  orange,  white  or  purple  flowers. 

Package  D  comes  with  a  free  "Desert  in  Bloom" 
Gift  Box. 


Gift  Shop  Order  Form 


The  packages  below  are  10 %  below  the  price  of  individual  items. 
In  addition,  members  will  receive  another  10%  discount  as  a 
benefit  of  membership! 

Package  A 

□  Southwestern  Kitchen  I:  Package  Price  $  57 

Cactus  Pastels  Placemats  (set  of  4) 

Cactus  Pastels  Paper  Napkins  (pkg.  of  16) 

Cactus  Pastels  Terra  Cotta  Coasters  (set  of  4) 

Cactus  Pastels  Ceramic  Mugs  (set  of  4) 

$ _ 

□  Southwestern  Kitchen  II:  Package  Price  $  59 

Coyote  Nights  Placemats  (set  of  4) 

Coyote  Nights  Potholder 
Coyote  Nights  Dish  Towels  (set  of  2) 

Coyote  Nights  Ceramic  Mugs  (set  of  4) 

$ _ 

Package B 

□  Foods  of  the  Desert:  Package  Price  $  28 

Blue  Corn  Muffin  Mix 

Blue  Corn  Pancake  and  Waffle  Mix 

Blue  Corn  Pasta 

Zuni  Blue  Corn  Soup  Mix 

Santa  Fe  Light  and  Spicy  Cookbook 

$ _ 

Package  C 

□  Kidstuff  Stocking  Stuffers:  Package  Price  $  24 

Saguaro  Pencil 
Rock  Candy 
Sneaky  Snake 
Cactus  Country  Stickers 
Cactus  Hotel  Storybook 
Birdwatchers  Coloring  Book 
Cactus  Egg  Garden 
Prickly  Pear  Pop 

$ _ 

Package  D 

□  Desert  Beauties:  Package  Price  $  24 

Arizona  Sun  Sampler  Kit  with  lip  balm,  shampoo, 
hair  conditioner  and  moisturizer 
Loofa  Soap  (please  circle  your  choice  of  citrus 
or  rose) 

Flowering  Cactus  Earrings  (please  circle  your  choice  of 
dangle  or  post  and  your  choice  of  fuchsia,  orange, 
white  or  purple  cactus  flowers.) 

Comes  with  a  free  decorative  gift  box. 

$ _ 


Individual  Items 

Garden  members  receive  a  10%  discount  on  items  purchased 
individually. 


□  Cactus  Pastels  Placemat 

$5. 00/each 

$ 

□  Cactus  Pastels 

Paper  Napkins 

(pkg.  of  16) 

$2. 50/each 

$ 

□  Cactus  Pastels 

Terra  Cotta  Coasters 

(set  of  4) 

$24.00/ set 

$ 

□  Cactus  Pastels 

Ceramic  Mug 

$4. 00/each 

$ 

□  Coyote  Nights 

Placemat 

$5. 00/each 

$ 

□  Coyote  Nights 

Potholder 

$3. 75/each 

$ 

□  Coyote  Nights 

Dish  Towel 

$11. 00/each 

$ 

□  Coyote  Nights 

Ceramic  Mug 

$5. 00/each 

$ 

□  Blue  Corn 

Muffin  Mix 

$2. 75/box 

$ 

□  Blue  Corn  Pancake 

and  Waffle  Mix 

$2. 75/box 

$ 

□  Blue  Corn  Pasta 

$4.95/pkg. 

$ 

□  Zuni  Blue  Corn 

Soup  Mix 

$5.25/ pkg. 

$ 

□  Sante  Fe  Light  & 

Spicy  Cookbook 

$15.95/each 

$ 

□  Saguaro  Pencil 

$1 .00/each 

$ 

□  Rock  Candy 

$1.75/pkg. 

$ 

□  Sneaky  Snake 

$1. 00/each 

$ 

□  Cactus  Country 

Stickers 

$1.25/ pkg. 

$ 

□  Cactus  Hotel  Storybook 

$15. 95/each 

$ 

□  Birdwatchers  Coloring 

Book 

$2.95 /each 

$ 

□  Cactus  Egg 

$1. 75/each 

$ 

□  Prickly  Pear  Pop 

$1. 00/each 

$ 

□  Arizona  Sun 

Sampler  Kit 

$7.00/each 

$ 

□  Loofa  Soap  (citrus/rose) 

$3.95/each 

$ 

□  Flowering  Cactus 

Earrings 

$16. 00/pair 

$ 

Sub-Total 

Shipping /Handling 

$l-$25  ($4.00) 


Please  Ship  To: 

Name: _ 

Address: _ 

City: _ State: _ Zip: 

Daytime  Phone  Number: _ 

Please  bill  my:  □  Visa  □  MasterCard  Card#: _ 

Expires: _ Payment  Enclosed: _ 


$26-$50  ($5.50)  _ 

$51-$100  ($7.50)  _ 

$100  or  more  N/C 

10%  Member  Discount 

(if  applicable)  _ 

Total  _ 


Garden  News 


DBG  Receives  Museum  Grant 
For  Leadership  and  Excellence 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  received  a 
$75,000  General  Operating  Support  award  from 
the  Institute  of  Museum  Services  (IMS),  a  federal 
agency  that  offers  support  to  the  nation's 
museums.  General  operating  support  grants  are 
awarded  to  museums  that  have  demonstrated 
excellence  in  all  areas  of  museum  operations 
including  collections,  education,  administration 
and  long-range  planning. 

Applications  for  the  IMS  General 
Operating  Support  grants  were  received  from 
1,428  museums  of  all  types  from  around  the 
country.  The  Garden,  which  received  the 
maximum  possible  grant  award,  was  one  of  443 
museums  nationwide  which  will  receive  support 
for  1993. 

Garden  Director  Named 
to  Serve  On  National 
Conservation  Task  Force 

DBG  Executive  Director  Robert  Breunig 
recently  served  on  a  task  force  that  assessed  the 
conservation  needs  of  the  nation's  museums.  This 
appointment  was  part  of  his  role  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Museum  Services  Board,  an 
appointment  he  received  from  President  Bush 
earlier  this  year. 

"For  us,  one  of  the  task  force's  most  exciting 
accomplishments  was  the  articulation  of  an  agenda 
for  the  conservation  of  living  collections  in  a  way  it 
has  never  been  articulated  before,"  the  director  said. 
"One  of  our  goals  is  to  encourage  more  botanical 
gardens  to  survey  their  collections  and  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  replace  them  through  time. 

We  also  should  encourage  greater  documentation 
standards  in  the  sharing  of  collection  data  among 
institutions." 


The  task  force  was  convened  to  assess  the  long¬ 
term  conservation  needs  of  living  and  non-living 
collections  in  the  nation's  museums  and  how 
those  needs  are  being  met  by  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services  (IMS)  Conservation  Grants 
Program  established  in  1984.  The  11-member  task 
force  made  recommendations  to  the  full  National 
Museums  Services  Board  which  is  conducting  an 
ongoing  evaluation  of  the  issue  with  the  goal  of 
improving  the  Conservation  Grants  Program. 

Librarian  Jane  Cole  Elected  to 
Board  of  Worldwide 
Professional  Organization 

Jane  Cole,  librarian  in  the  Garden's  Richter 
Library  has  been  elected  to  the  executive  board  of 
the  Council  on  Botanical  and  FTorticultural 
Libraries  (CBFTL).  The  CBFiL  is  a  worldwide 
network  of  libraries  and  those  who  supply 
botanical  or  horticultural  information  to  libraries. 
The  DBG  has  been  a  member  of  CBFiL  for  more 
than  ten  years.  Jane  will  serve  four  years  on  the 
board  and  will  be  membership  chairman  this 
year  responsible  for  developing  recruitment  and 
other  membership  programs. 

Sales  Greenhouse 
To  Reopen 

On  Oct.  1  the  Sales  Greenhouse  will  reopen 
for  a  new  season.  The  Greenhouse  will  be  open 
from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  every  day  of  the  week.  The 
selection  is  fantastic,  says  Mary  Irish,  with  a  new 
section  behind  the  greenhouse  featuring  selected 
unusual  non-succulent  desert  plants.  Seeds  of 
wildflower  species.  Native  Seeds /SEARCFi  edible 
plants,  special  desert  design  pottery,  and  the  entire 
series  of  Native  Plant  Society  desert  plant  booklets 
will  be  available.  We  also  should  encourage  greater 
documentation  standards  in  the  sharing  of 
collection  data  among  institutions. 


Field  Notes 


DBG  Salvage  Project  Aimed 
at  Saving  Cactus 

By  Carol  Schatt 


Staff  from  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  this 
summer  salvaged  165  specimens  of  a  rare  and 
endangered  cactus.  The  cacti  will  be  rehabilitated 
on  a  protected  site  at  the  DBG. 

The  cactus,  Echinocactus  horizonthalonius 
var.  nicholii,  Nichol  Turk's  Head  Cactus,  is  a 
barrel  cactus  known  to  exist  in  only  three 
populations,  two  in  south-central  Arizona  and 
one  in  Sonora,  Mexico. 

The  salvage  operation  resulted  from 
cooperative  efforts  between  various  state  and 
federal  agencies,  including  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  Arizona  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
owner  of  the  private  land  on  which  a  portion  of 
one  population  is  located,  and  the  DBG's  Center 
for  Plant  Conservation  (CPC)  program. 

The  Garden  was  asked  to  collect  the  plants 
from  the  privately-owned  site  which  faces 
immediate  development  for  mining. 

E.  horizonthalonius  var.  nicholii  is  a  short, 
squat  blue-green  barrel  cactus  which  may  grow 
to  approximately  17  or  18  inches  high  and  a 
width  of  10  inches.  Its  eight  ribs  bear  black  or 
dark  grey  spines  and  twist  into  a  spiral  as  the 
plant  matures.  Unless  injured,  the  plant 
maintains  its  single  stem,  crowned  in  the 
summer's  dry  months  (mostly  June)  with  one, 
two  or  three  bright  pinkish-purple  flowers.  The 
plant  leans  to  the  south  to  absorb  more  sunlight 
during  the  winter  months  and  to  protect  the 
growing  point  when  the  sun  is  overhead  in  the 
summer.  This  growth  pattern  is  familiarly  seen  in 
Ferocactus  wislizeni,  the  compass  barrel. 


Flowers  last  only  a  day  and  produce 
white,  wooly  fruit.  When  the  fruit  first  matures 
and  splits  open,  it  scatters  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  seeds;  the  fruit  remains  on  the  plant 
another  year,  however,  holding  the  remaining 
seeds  "in  storage"  until  the  next  season's 
elongating  flowers  eject  the  fruit.  Some  observers 
believe  it  is  this  part  of  the  seed  crop  which 
produces  the  replacement  plants  by  taking 
advantage  of  summer  moisture  and  high 
temperature.  The  seedlings  most  frequently  are 
found  growing  against  the  north  side  of  the 
mother  plant,  an  advantageous,  protected  site, 
producing  a  clump. 

The  plants  grow  on  alluvial  fans  and  steep 
slopes  of  very  rocky,  limestone-derived  soils  at 
elevations  of  3200  to  3800  feet.  They  appear  in 
greater  numbers  in  areas  where  other  plants  have 
not  colonized. 

E.  horizonthalonius  var.  nicholii  is  listed 
federally  as  endangered  and  is  also  protected 
under  Arizona  state  law  and  by  the  Convention 
on  International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species 
(CITES),  and  the  Lacey  Act.  It  has  been 
endangered  by  over-collection  and  loss  of  habitat 
due  to  mining  and  off-road  driving.  It  is  the 
subject  of  a  recovery  plan  prepared  in  1986  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  department. 

The  Garden's  primary  focus  for  the  plant 
is  to  establish  a  population  as  a  backup  to  the 
wild  populations  and  to  learn  more  about  the 
reproductive  biology  and  difficult  germination 
requirements  of  the  species.  J 


In  Print 


Tapes:  Authors  Do  the  Reading 
While  You  Do  the  Driving 

By  Jane  B.  Cole 

Landscapes  of  a  Magic  Valley ,  by  John  Nichols; 
Freedom  and  Wilderness ,  by  Edward  Abbey; 

River  Notes ,  by  Barry  Lopez; 

A  Sense  of  Place,  by  Wallace  Stegner; 

The  Desert  Smells  Like  Rain,  by  Gary  Nabhan; 
Coyote's  Canyon,  by  Terry  Tempest  Williams; 

Land  of  Little  Rain,  by  Mary  Austin. 

Louisville,  Colorado:  The  Audio  Press,  J987-J992. 
A  Field  Guide  to  Western  Bird  Songs,  by  Roger  Tory 
Peterson;  Produced  by  Cornell  Laboratory  of 
Ornithology,  1992 


Just  try  curling  up  with  a  good  book  in 
the  Arizona  desert.  There  is  no  chestnut  tree  nor 
roaring  fire  nor  very  many  rainy  days.  Binding  a 
good  place  to  read  in  the  desert  is  a  real  problem. 
We  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  cars,  though,  traveling 
long  distances.  So,  reading  while  driving  is  the 
answer. 

Enter,  The  Audio  Press.  Edward  Abbey, 
John  Nichols,  Mary  Austin,  Terry  Tempest 
Williams,  Wallace  Stegner,  Gary  Nabhan  and 
Barry  Lopez  are  all  here,  reading  aloud  from  their 
writing.  It's  great.  (Actually,  someone  else  reads 
Mary  Austin,  but  the  rest  of  them  are  the  real 
thing.) 

A  solitary  trip  to  Tucson  (two  hours)  is 
about  right  for  Stegner 's  essays  "How  the  West 
Was  Lost,"  "Wilderness  Letter"  and  "The  Sense  of 
Place."  On  the  way  back,  try  Abbey's  "The  Dead 
Man  at  Grandview  Point"  from  Desert  Solitaire. 
The  words  really  roll  out  when  these  authors  read 


“The  hours  traveling  back  and 
forth  to  work,  heading  into 
the  mountains,  or  just  visiting 
remote  parts  of  Arizona  can  be 
shortened  by  a  good  cassette 
tape  collection.  “ 

their  own.  Stegner,  the  college  professor,  is  a 
polished  reader.  Abbey  reads  with  a  gloomy  and 
discouraged  tone,  but  his  throwaway  humor 
comes  through. 

Or,  learn  the  sounds  of  western  birds 
while  you  are  driving.  The  tapes  announce  the 
calls  and  then  demonstrate  them,  so  while  you 
drive  to  your  mountain  campsite  you  can  learn 
who  you'll  be  hearing.  Remember  Monty 
Python's  "the  larch"?  Here  we  have,  on 
Peterson's  Western  Birds,  "the  cactus  wren."  It's 
keyed  to  the  book  itself,  which  makes  review 
possible  when  you  get  your  tent  set  up. 

Many  of  the  western  writers  are  telling 
tales  of  the  places  you  will  be  visiting:  Abbey  and 
the  Grand  Canyon,  Williams  and  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  Nabhan  and  Arizona  Indian  country, 
Stegner  and  the  mountains  of  Montana,  Nichols 
and  New  Mexican  Indian  country. 

These  are  pretty  good  writers.  Nabhan 
lisps.  Abbey  groans,  Williams  has  a  squeaky 
voice,  but  Stegner  has  a  great  rolling  baritone. 

All  of  them  have  something  to  say  that  is  worth 
a  listen. 

(Jane  B.  Cole  is  librarian  of  the  Richter  Library  at  the  Garden. 
The  library  is  available  on  weekdays  to  Garden  visitors  and  for 
phone  reference  at  (602)  941-1225.) 


In  Appreciation 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  wishes 
to  acknowledge  the  support  of  all  of 
its  6,500  members.  Recognized  in  the 
Quarterly  are  members  of  the 
Saguaro  Society,  Ocotillo  Club,  Agave 
Century  Club,  Desert  Council  and 
donations  received  from  April  1, 1992 
through  June  30, 1992. 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

The  DBG  recognizes  the  Saguaro 
Society  for  its  leadership  and 
generous  support  of  Garden 
programs  ana  services. 

Barry  M.  Aarons 
John  &  Christine  Augustine 
Thomas  &  Connie  Avery 
Atherton  &  Winifred  Bean 
William  &  Nancy  Bidwill 
James  &  Connie  Binns 
Hal  Bone,  Jr. 

Robert  &  Karen  Breunig 
Dwayne  &  Nancy  Burton 
Jeanne  Cameron 
Anthony  &  Debbie  Carollo  Jr. 

Bruce  &  Jane  Cole 

Cliff  &  Marilyn  Douglas 

H.  James  &  Diana  Douglass 

Margaret  Eldean 

LeRoy  &  Kate  Ellison 

Bradford  &  Birte  Endicott 

Constance  Estes 

Pamela  Grant  &  Dan  Cracchiolo 

Frank  Hennessey 

Nelson  &  Ellen  Hope 

William  &  Edith  Huizingh 

Nan  Juday 

Denison  &  Naomi  Kitchel 
Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 
Delbert  &  Jewell  Lewis 
Harriet  K.  Maxwell 
Robert  &  Ann  Mueller 
Sherry  New 

Martin  &  Mary  Grace  Ohab 
Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 
L.  Roy  &  Marilyn  Papp 
John  &  Mary  Dell  Pritzlaff,  Jr. 

Barry  &  Marcia  Robinson 
Jon  &  Marilyn  Shomer 
David  &  Diana  Smith 
N.  Joel  &  Carol  Smith 
Karsten  &  Louise  Solheim 
Vernon  &  Lucille  Swaback 
Robert  &  Nancy  Swanson 
Zoraida  Twitty 
George  &  Kathleen  Tyson 
Virginia  Ullman 
Robert  &  Judy  Walker 
Alan  &  Irene  Weinberg 
Jack  &  Carol  Whiteman 
Buzz  &  Gai  Williams 
Stephen  &  Susan  Zegers 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  S.  Hanna 

AGAVE  CENTURY  CLUB 

Lillian  Bartley 
Marcus  Bollinger 
Patricia  Burr 

Margaret  Craig  Chrisman 
John  &  Janet  Cotton 
Jane  Crane 

Robert  &  Geraldine  Cummings 

John  &  Julie  Douglas 

Dave  &  Judy  Emme 

Ruth  Halseth 

John  &  Carolyn  Hay 

Richard  &  Barbara  Hill 

Charles  &  Tillie  Huckins 

Robert  &  Jerry  Hurckes 

The  Hon.  &  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Ingersoll 

Bernice  Jaehnig 

Sally  S.  Lehmann 

Steve  &  Cindy  Leshin 

Eleanor  Libby 

Barbara  Rea  Ludke 

Peter  &  Betty  Marshall 


Donald  &  Marion  Matern 
E.  Tom  Meyer 

Howard  &  Jacqueline  Miller 

Peter  &  Carrie  Nimmer 

Michael  &  Maxine  Radtke 

Harold  &  Mary  Rekate 

W.S.  &  Elaine  Retherford 

Jewell  &  Marian  Robbins 

Susan  Schubert 

Maureen  E.  Shea 

Jinnett  Shirley 

Henry  &  Susan  Sheer 

Rose  Stapley 

Wilella  V.  Stimmell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gates  M.  Stoner 

Robert  &  Mary  Swift 

Christine  Ten  Eyck  &  Jay  Bloehs 

Jerry  &  Carol  Walker 

William  &  Sally  Woodward 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category. 
Desert  Council  represents  an  alliance 
between  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
and  the  business  community. 

Allied-Signal  Aerospace  Company 

Gust  Rosenfeld 

IBM  Corporation 

KESZ  Radio 

KPHO-TV5 

Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc. 

U  S  WEST  Communications 
V  &  P  Nurseries,  Inc. 

SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is 
honored  to  acknowledge  the 
following  individuals  who  have 
included  the  Garden  in  their  estate 
plans. 

Dean  &  Bernadette  DeAngelis 

Dan  &  Elaine  Gruber 

Frank  Hennessey 

Mike  &  DeAnne  Holt 

William  Huizingh 

Melissa  Kemp 

Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 

Virginia  Korte 

Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 

HONORARY  DONATIONS 

Gifts  in  honor  of: 

Fred  &  Janet  DuVal 

Ron  &  Gail  Gordon  Ober 
Cesar  Mazier 
Rawhide 
Rosellen  Papp 
Bert  &  Betty  Feingold 
Robert  &  Karen  Breunig 
Virginia  Ullman 
Benton  Foundation 

MEMORIALS 

Memorial  contributions  are  used  to 
provide  for  the  ongoing  horticultural, 
education  and  research  programs  of 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 
Contributions  have  been  received  in 
memory  of: 

James  Beaman 
Newton  &  Betty  Rosenzweig 
W.  C.  Brewer 
James  &  Martha  Vizcaya 
Clara  Carr 

Charles  &  Nancy  Beyer 

William  Kotys 

Robert  &  Jerry  Hurckes 
Ruth  M.  McKesson 
Jane  E.  Cummiskey 
Charles  Reeves 
Charles  &  Nancy  Beyer 
Joseph  Shirley 
Robert  &  Nancy  Swanson 
Marie  Thorngren 
Friends  of  the  Garden 
Paul  Wicht 

Allan  &  Lucille  Hushek 
Dave  Wilson 
Elizabeth  &  John  Yanik 


IN-KIND  DONATIONS 

Doug  Adams 
Anonymous 
ASU  Library 
Jan  Boykin 
City  or  Phoenix 
Doug  Clark 

Bradford  &  Birte  Endicott 
John  &  Linda  Fritsch 
Georgia  Gee 

William  &  Edith  Huizingh 
Neville  &  Margery  Jantz 
Fred  Katterman 
Beat  Ernst  Levenberger 
Robert  B.  Lyon 

Nevada  Natural  Heritage  Program 

Paul  &  Anne  O'Connor 

James  E.  Petersen 

Robert  &  Nancy  Rheinlander 

Barde  &  Ruth  Rogers 

Leslie  H.  Rhuart 

Suzanne  Starr 

Carsten  &  Maude  Steffens 

Wilella  V.  Stimmell 

Bill  &  Evelyn  Van  Loo 

Kenneth  Wallace 

DONATIONS 

Anonymous  Donor 

Walter  J.  Bagby 

H.W.  &  Sarah  Branigar,  Jr. 

Robert  &  Karen  Breunig 
COMP  AS,  Inc. 

Cosanti  Foundation 

Educational  Management  Group 

Bradford  &  Birte  Endicott 

Jack  &  Judith  Feinberg 

Friends  of  the  Garden 

Hazel  Hare 

John  &  Susan  Hearn 

Honeywell  Employees 

William  &  Edith  Huizingh 

Jacoby,  O'Connor  &  Matthews 

Margaret  Johnson 

James  F.  Lowman 

Carol  McCrady 

Mary  Adele  Melis 

Gertrude  M.  Murphy 

Margaret  Olwell 

Mike  &  Judith  Pomper 

Ernestine  A.  V.  Pound 

Valerie  R.  Savage 

Carol  Schatt 

F.  Stan  &  Evelyn  Settles 

GRANTS 

City  of  Phoenix 
Heublein  Foundation,  Inc. 

Richard  King  Mellon  Foundation 
Salt  River  Project 

CORPORATE  MATCHING  GIFTS 

American  Express 
Chevron  U.S.A.,  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Company 
US  WEST  Foundation 

ADOPT-A-PLANT  DONATIONS 

Plant  Parents 

Frank  &  Barbara  Anderson 
Sandra  Borgardt 
David  M.  Cervantes 
Terry  &  Ramona  Gratton 
Charles  &  Mary  Alyce  Grube 
Susan  McGreevy 
Bob  &  Ruth  Nachtigall 
Jeffrey  L.  Rizor 
R.  Stephen  &  Monica  Sarli 
Donna  Schober 
Shi  Sommers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Steigerwald 

Desert  Gardeners 

John  &  Maxine  Freund 
Alfred  &  Jancy  Reid 


DINNER  ON  THE  DESERT 


The  Garden's  annual  fundraising 
event,  Dinner  on  the  Desert  provides 
important  support  for  our  ongoing 
programs.  In  addition  to  all  who 
attended,  we  would  like  to  thank  the 
following  for  their  special  support. 


Dinner  Underwriting 
L.  Roy  &  Marilyn  Papp 

and 

Anonymous 

John  &  Christine  Augustine 

Wes  Clelland 

LeRoy  &  Kate  Ellison 

William  &  Edith  Huizingh 

Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 

Kitchell  Interior  Design  Associates 

Neiman  Marcus 

Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 

Peacock,  Heslop,  Staley  &  Given,  Inc. 

Scottsdale  Insurance  Company 

Jon  &  Marilyn  Shomer 

Robert  &  Judy  Walker 

Wilson  &  Gai  Williams 

Jerry  J.  Wisotsky 

Donors 

Sherri  Basha 

Jane  Crane 

LeRoy  &  Kate  Ellison 

Barry  Goldwater 

John  D.  Gray 

Elizabeth  J.  Higgins 

Thelma  Kieckhefer 

Denison  &  Naomi  Kitchel 

Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 

Scott  LeMarr 

Robert  Logan 

Harriet  K.  Maxwell 

Lew  S.  Robinson 

Jinnett  Shirley 

David  &  Mary  Ann  Winter 

In-Kind  Contributors 
Anonymous  Donor 
Arizona  Cactus  Sales,  Inc. 

Audio  Video  Recorders  of  Arizona, 
Inc. 

Berridge  Nursery 

Robert  &  Helen  Brookson 

Century  Marketing 

Creative  Plants 

Desert  Aura  Cactus  Nursery 

Desert  Tree  Farm 

Desert  Way  Gardens 

Desert  Winds  Nursery 

Su  Douglas 

Frantic  Fern 

Garden  West 

Goldwater's  Foods  of  Arizona 

Green  Goddess 

Moon  Valley  Cactus  Nursery 

Karen  Mulkins 

Paolo  Nera 

Oest  Metal  Works 

Pacific  Furniture  Handlers 

Paradise  Distributing 

Pearson  &  Company 

Marilou  Peavley 

Pima  Valley  Greenhouses 

Silhouettes  of  the  Desert 

Sportsman's  Fine  Wines  &  Spirits 

Stafos  Cactus 

Mark  Sullivan 

Tip  Top  Nurseries 

Tufflite,  Inc. 


Luminaria  Order  Form 


Members -Only  Ticket  Form 
Noche  de  las  Luminarias 


Please  fill  in  this  form  to  obtain  Members  Only  tickets  to  Noche  de  las  Luminarias  at  half  the  regular  price 
and  guest  tickets  at  full  price.  Individual  members  may  purchase  one  half-price  ticket.  Those  with  Family 
level  memberships  or  above  may  purchase  half-price  tickets  for  family  members  living  in  the  household. 
Please  send  this  form,  payment  and  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  Friends  of  the  Garden,  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway,  Phoenix,  AZ  85008.  Orders  will  be  filled  beginning  October 
1, 1992.  Please  allow  2-3  weeks  for  delivery.  Advance  ticket  purchase  only.  No  exchanges  or  refunds. 


Members  tickets  at  Half  Price 

Date  (check  one)  #  of  Adult  Tickets  #  of  Child  Tickets 

at  $4  each  at  $2  each 

□  12/3 

(Members  Night)  _  _ 


□  12/4 

□  12/5 


Total  $ 


Guest  tickets  at  Full  Price 

Date  (check  one)  #  of  Adult  Tickets  #  of  Child  Tickets 

at  $8  each  at  $4  each 

□  12/3 

(each  membership  _  _ 

may  purchase  up  to 
4  guest  tickets  for 
members  night 

□  12/4  _  _ 

□  12/5  _  _ 


□  Check  enclosed  □  Please  bill  my:  □  Visa  □  MasterCard 

Card  # _ Expiration  Date _ 

Membership  Name  _ 

Membership  Address  _ 

Membership  Phone  (daytime) _ 

Memberships  will  be  verified  before  orders  are  filled.  To  make  sure  your  membership  is  current, 
check  the  expiration  date  on  your  card  or  call  the  membership  office  at  (602)  941-1225. 
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September 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Birds  in  the  Garden 
7:15  a.m, 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Pine  Needle  Basketry 
9:00  a.m. 

13 

14 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

7:15  a.m. 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

Birds  in  the  Garden 
7:15  a.m. 

22 

23 

24 

SW  Desert  Landscaping 
Section  A  -  6:30  p.m. 

25 

DBG  Weekend  at  The 
Great  Arizona  Puppet 
Theater 

26 

Preparing  /Planting 
Your  Vegetable  Garden 
8:00  a.m. 

DBG  Weekend  at  The 
Great  Arizona  Puppet 
Theater 

27 

D.B.G.  Weekend  at  The 
Great  Arizona  Puppet 
Theater 

28 

Birds  in  the  Garden 
7:15  a.m. 

29 

30 

Octobei 

r 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

1 

SW  Desert  Landscaping 
Section  B  -  6:30  p.m. 
Noche  de  las  Luminarias 
tickets  available  to 
Members  only 

2 

3 

"Herb  Talk"  8:00  a.m. 
Desert  Landscaping  Tour 
10:00  a.m. 

4 

"Seasons  of  the  Desert" 
Puppet  Show  1:30  p.m. 

5 

Birds  in  the  Garden 
8:00  a.m. 

6 

7 

8 

SW  Desert  Landscaping 
Section  C  -  6:30  p.m. 

9 

10 

Desert  Landscaping 
Tour  10:00  a.m. 

1 1 

Boll,  Fibers  and  Cloth: 
Cotton  Demonstration 
1-4  p.m. 

"Creepy,  Crawly,  Wild  & 
Woolly"  Puppet  Show 
1.30  p.m. 

12 

Birds  in  the  Garden* 
8:00  a.m. 

13 

"A  Touclf  of  the  Garden" 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks  11:00 
a.m.  and  1:00  p.m. 

14 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m. 

15 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:3Q  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m. 
SW  Desert  Landscaping 
Section  D  -  6:30  p.m. 

16 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m. 

17 

Planting  Wildflowers 
Now  for  Spring  Color 
9:00  a.m. 

Desert  Landscaping  Tour 
10:00  a.m. 

18 

Boll,  Fibers  and  Cloth: 
Cotton  Demonstration 
1-4  p.m. 

"Zoner  and  the  Drip" 
Puppet  Show 

1:30  p.m. 

19 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

8:00  a.m. 

20 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks  11:00 
a.m.  and  1:00  p.m. 
Mesquite  Munchies  & 
More  3:30  p.m.  (ages  5-8) 

21 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

22 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m. 
SW  Desert  Landscaping 
Section  E  -  6:30  p.m. 

23 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m. 
Plant  Sale  Members' 
Preview  3-6  p.m. 

24 

Fall  Landscape  Plant  Sale 
9:00  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m. 
Advanced  Coiling 
Basketry  Workshop  9  a.m. 
Desert  Landscaping  Tour 
10  a.m. 

25 

Fall  Landscape  Plant  Sale 
9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

26 

Birds  in  the  Garden 
8:00  a.m. 

27 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m. 

28 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
9:30  aun.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m. 

29 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

1 1:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m. 
SW  Desert  Landscaping 
Section  F  -  6:30  p.m. 

30 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m. 

31 

All  About  Cotton:  From 
Cotton  Boll  to  Cotton 
Cloth  (Pt.  1)9:00  a.m. 
Desert  Landscaping  Tour 
10:00  a.m. 

November 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

■  Friday 

Saturday 

1 

"Hotel  Saguaro" 
Puppet  Show  1:30  p.m. 
Noche  de  las  Luminarias 
Tickets  on  sale  at 
Dillards 

2 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

8:00  a  jn. 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  and  l:00p.m 

4 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m. 

5 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11a.m.  and  1p.m. 

Drip  Irrigation  Systems 
6:30  p.m. 

6 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m. 

7 

All  About  Cotton:  From 
Cotton  Boll  to  Cotton 
Cloth  (Pt.  2)  9:00  a.m. 

8 

Gourds!  Gourds!  Gourds! 
Demonstration  1-4  p.m. 
"Seasons  of  the  Desert" 
Puppet  Show  1:30  p.m. 

9 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

8:00  a.m. 

10 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

1 1 :00  a.m,  and  1 :00  p.m. 

1 1 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
9:30  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m. 
Becoming  a  Birder 
Lecture  #1 :  6:30  p.m. 

12  . 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
9:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m. 

13 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m. 

14 

Becoming  a  Birder  Field 
Workday  #1 

8  a.m.  -  Noon 

15 

Gourds!  Gourds!  Gourds! 
Demonstration  1-4  p.m. 

16 

Birds  in  the  Garden 
8:00  a.m. 

17 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  and  1:00  pjn. 

18 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m 
Becoming  a  Birder 
Lecture  #2:  6:30  p.m. 

19 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
9:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m. 

20 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

1 1:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m. 

21 

Becoming  a  Birder  Field 
Workday  #2 

8  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 
Introduction  to  Sonoran 
Desert  Ethnobotany 

10  a.m. 

22 

"Creepy,  Crawly,  Wild 
and  Woolly"  Puppet 
Show  1:30  p.m. 

23 

Birds  in  the  Garden 
8:00  a.m. 

24 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
9:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m. 

25 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m. 

26 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
9:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m. 
THANKSGIVING  DAY 

27 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m. 

28 

29 

30 

Birds  in  the  Garden 
8:00  a.m. 

Special  Events 

Fall  Landscape  Plant  Sale 
October  23’,  24  and  25 
Friday*,  Saturday  &  Sunday 
Friday  3-6  p.m. 

Saturday  and  Sunday 
9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

’Members  Only  Preview 

The  Garden's  annual  Fall  Sale  features 
the  largest  variety  of  desert-adapted 
plants  available  in  one  location.  Garden 
volunteers  and  staff  will  be  on  hand  to 
answer  questions  and  assist  in  plant 
selection.  No  charge  to  enter  plant 
sale  area. 

Trail  Activities 

Birds  in  the  Garden 
September  7, 14, 21,  28 
October  5, 12, 19, 26 
November  2, 9, 16,  23,  30 
Mondays 

7:15  a.m.,  September 

8:00  a.m.,  October/November 

Meet  at  Admissions 

Many  desert  birds  make  their  home  in 
the  natural  setting  of  the  Garden.  Many 
more  use  the  Garden  as  a  stopping 
point  in  their  annual  migrations.  During 
this  one-hour,  docent-guided  tour, 
discover  the  many  varieties  of  birds  in 
the  Garden  and  the  different  ways  they 
have  adapted  to  living  in  the  desert 
environment.  We  recommend  wearing 
comfortable  walking  shoes  and  bringing 
field  glasses  or  binoculars.  Free  with 
Garden  admission. 

Desert  Landscaping  Tours 
October  3, 10, 17,  24, 31 
Saturdays 
10:00  a.m. 

Meet  at  Admissions 

This  one-hour,  docent-guided  tour  gives 
information  and  tips  on  creating  lush 
landscapes  with  drought-tolerant,  low- 
maintenance  plants.  This  is  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  view  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden's  beautiful,  mature 
landscape  plants  for  great  ideas  for 
home  landscapes.  Free  with  Garden 
admission. 

Boll,  Fibers  and  Cloth:  A 
Demonstration  About 
Arizona  Cotton 
October  11  and  18 
Sundays 
1:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Native  Crop  Garden  on  the  Plants  and 
People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail 

Tire  long  history  of  cotton  in  Arizona  is 
highlighted  in  this  demonstration.  See 
naturally  grown  green  and  brown 
cotton  and  the  difference  between  early 
cotton  fibers  grown  by  native  people 
and  that  grown  by  Arizona  farmers 
today.  Learn  how  the  Pima  people  used 
a  cotton  plucking  bow  and  ginned  the 
cotton  using  sticks.  This  demonstration 
gives  a  hands-on  opportunity  to 
experience  spinning  cotton  fibers  into 
yam  using  a  Pima  spindle  or  your  own 
fingers.  Free  with  Garden  admission. 

Desert  Garden  Walks 
Beginning  October  13 
Tuesdays  -  Fridays 
11:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m. 

Meet  at  Admissions 

Join  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
docents  for  this  fascinating  one-hour, 
guided  tour.  This  tour  gives  visitors  a 
chance  to  explore  the  many  adaptations 
which  plants,  animals  and  people  have 
made  to  desert  living.  Free  with 
Garden  admission. 


"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 

Beginning  October  13 
Tuesdays  through  Fridays 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 

Along  the  Garden  Trails 

Tour  the  Garden  at  your  own  pace  with 
stops  at  demonstration  "touch  carts"  to 
get  an  up-close,  hands-on  look  at  the 
remarkable  adaptations  of  desert  plants 
and  animals  to  their  environment.  A 
perfect  way  for  individuals  or  any  size 
group  to  tour  the  Garden.  Free  with 
Garden  admission. 

Gourds!  Gourds!  Gourds! 
November  8  and  15 
Sundays 
1:00 -4:00  p.m. 

Native  Crop  Garden  on  the  Plants  and 
People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail 

The  gorgeous  gourd  and  its  place  in  the 
history  of  the  Southwest  is  highlighted 
in  this  demonstration.  The  native 
peoples  of  the  Southwest  had  many 
ceremonial  and  utilitarian  uses  for 
gourds  including  toys,  rattles,  scoops, 
cups,  masks  and  water  drums.  Get  a 
close  look  at  how  a  gourd  is  cleaned  and 
how  the  different  parts  of  a 
ceremonial  rattle  are  put  together 
during  this  demonstration.  Free  with 
Garden  admission. 

Desert  Ethnobotany 

An  Introduction  to 

Sonoran  Desert  Ethnobotany 

November  21 

Saturday 

10  a.m.  -  Noon 

Webster  Auditorium 

This  class  explores  the  rich  and 
bountiful  Sonoran  Desert,  the  people 
who  have  lived  here  and  the  many 
desert  plants  that  have  been  used  for 
various  purposes.  Included  with  the 
lecture/slide  presentation  are 
demonstrations  and  hands-on  activities 
such  as  agave  fiber  making  and  the 
preparation  and  sample  tastings  of 
desert  foods.  Many  of  the  activities  take 
place  on  the  Garden's  Plants  and  People 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail.  Instructor: 
Ruth  Greenhouse.  Non-members,  $12; 
Members,  $10.  Advance  registration 
required. 

Desert  Landscaping  and 
Horticulture 

Southwestern  Desert 

Landscaping  -  A  Practical 

Environmental  Approach 

September  24 

October  1,  8, 15,  22,  29 

Thursdays 

6:30  -  9:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Water  is  perhaps  the  desert's  most 
valuable  resource  and  its  conservation 
plays  a  vital  role  in  arid  landscaping. 
These  lectures  teach  basic  skills  needed 
to  plan  and  plant  a  desert  landscape.  A 
comprehensive  landscaping  manual, 
written  by  the  instructor,  is  included  in 
the  price.  Instructor:  Ron  Dinchak.  Non¬ 
members,  $17  per  section,  $55  for  the 
series.  Members,  $15  per  section,  $45  for 
the  series.  Advance  registration 
required. 

Section  A 

Landscape  Plan  and  Design 

September  24 

Thursday 

This  section  provides  a  good 
foundation  for  desert  landscaping 
focusing  on  design  principles  and 
helping  participants  determine  the  best 
way  to  achieve  their  landscape  goals. 


Section  B 

Landscape  Plant  Materials 

October  1 

Thursday 

With  the  tremendous  growth  in 
popularity  of  desert  landscaping,  there 
is  a  staggering  array  of  arid-land  plants 
from  which  to  choose.  Learn  about  the 
trees,  succulents  and  semi-succulents 
that  are  best  suited  for  landscaping. 

Section  C 

Landscape  Plant  Materials 

October  8 

Thursday 

This  lecture  focuses  on  shrubs,  vines, 
groundcovers  and  woody  perennials. 
Combined  with  Section  B,  this  section 
gives  participants  a  working  knowledge 
of  available  plant  material. 

Section  D 

Special  Landscape  Needs 

October  15 

Thursday 

Have  you  always  wanted  to  grow 
vegetables  or  had  a  hard  time  growing 
them?  Do  you  become  apprehensive 
when  you  think  of  soil  preparation?  The 
answers  to  these  and  other  problems 
will  be  the  focus  of  this  section  to 
address  special  landscaping  needs. 

Section  E 

Special  Landscape  Features 

October  22 

Thursday 

Desert  landscaping  can  be  used  to 
enhance  the  area  around  a  pool  or  even 
to  attract  wildlife.  This  section  will 
examine  the  special  needs  for  these 
landscaping  features  and  will  cover 
conversion  of  turf  grass  landscape  to  a 
desert  landscape. 

Section  f 

Maintaining  a  Southwestern  Landscape 

October  29 

Thursday 

Now  that  the  landscaping  is  in  place, 
proper  maintenance  is  critical  in 
retaining  its  beauty.  Learn  how  and 
when  to  water  and  fertilize  and  the  best 
ways  to  control  pests  in  this  lecture. 

Preparing  and  Planting  Your 

Vegetable  Garden  for  a 

Winter  Harvest 

September  26 

Saturday 

8:00  a.m.  -  Noon 

Webster  Auditorium 

A  workshop  designed  to  help 
participants  successfully  grow  a 
vegetable  garden  in  our  desert  climate. 
Topics  covered  include  soil  preparation, 
choosing  the  right  varieties  of  plants, 
planting  techniques,  maintenance, 
getting  started  with  and  the  benefits  of 
composting,  natural  alternatives  to  pest 
control  and  harvesting  techniques. 
Instructor:  Judy  Mielke.  Non-members, 
$10.  Members,  $8.  Advance  registration 
required. 

Herb  Talk 
October  3 
Saturday 
8  a.m.  -  Noon 
Webster  Auditorium 

Yes,  you  can  grow  herbs  in  the  desert! 
Topics  covered  in  the  workshop  include 
design  layout,  plant  selection,  water 
requirements,  soil  preparation, 
harvesting  and  uses.  A  field  trip  to  the 
Arizona  Flerb  Association's  herb 
demonstration  garden  is  included  as 
well.  Instructors:  The  Arizona  Herb 
Association.  Non-members,  $10.  Mem¬ 
bers,  $8.  Advance  registration  required. 
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planting  Wildflowers  Now  for 

Spring  Color 

October  17 

Saturday 

9  a.m.  -  Noon 

Webster  Auditorium 

This  workshop  combines  a  colorful 
slide/lecture  presentation  with  a 
planting  demonstration  on  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden's  grounds.  Topics 
covered  are  wildflower  choices  and 
correct  planting  methods.  Included  is  a 
discussion  on  design  and  color 
combinations.  Instructors:  Judy  Mielke 
and  Paula  Carson.  Non-members,  $10. 
Members,  $8.  Advance  registration 
required. 

Drip  Irrigation:  A  Water 
Conservation  Strategy 
November  5 
Thursday 
6:30  -  8:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

This  introductory  class  on  drip 
irrigation  features  practical  tips  for  a 
drip  watering  system.  Participants  learn 
components  of  a  drip  system, 
approximate  cost,  basic  design  and 
installation,  proper  schedule,  system 
maintenance  and  what  to  do  if 
something  goes  wrong.  Instructor: 
Andrew  Terrey.  Non-members,  $10. 
Members,  $8.  Advance  registration 
required. 

Children's  Activities 

Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Weekend  at  The  Great 
Arizona  Puppet  Theater 
September  25-27 
Friday-Sunday 
Friday  -  10  a.m.  &  Noon 
Saturday  - 10  a.m..  Noon  &  2  p.m. 
Sunday  -  2  p.m.  &  4  p.m. 

Town  &  Country  Shopping  Center 
20th  Steet  &  Camelback  in  Phoenix 

Come  to  The  Great  Arizona  Puppet 
Theater  for  a  weekend  featuring 
performances  of  "Seasons  of  the  Desert." 
Each  "mini-workshop"  includes  sing- 
alongs,  puppet  making  and  audience 
participation.  Each  audience  member 
receives  a  free  admission  pass  to  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Instructors:  The  Great  Arizona  Puppet 
Theater.  Cost:  $1  off  theater  admission  if 
you  mention  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  when  you  come  to  the  show. 
Tickets  available  at  the  door. 

Puppet  Shows 
October  4, 11, 18 
November  1,  8,  22 

(see  visual  calendar  for  specific  shows) 

Sundays 

1:30  -  2:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

These  puppet  shows  have  been 
specially  created  by  The  Great  Arizona 
Puppet  Theater  and  teach  how  animals, 
plants  and  people  live  in  the  Desert. 

Free  with  Garden  admission. 

Mesquite  Munchies  &  More 
October  20 
Tuesday 
3:30  -  5:30  p.m. 

Archer  House 
Ages:  5-8  years 

The  importance  of  the  desert's  mesquite 
tree  is  explored  in  this  fabulous  fall 
"funshop."  Activites  include  baking 
munchies  using  the  sweet  flour  ground 
from  mesquite  beans,  a  discovery  walk 
to  see  other  uses  of  this  "Tree  of  Life" 
and  a  creative  art  activity  using 
mesquite  materials.  Instructors:  Lynne 
Schilt  and  Pat  Smith.  Non-members,  $8. 
Members,  $6.  Advance  registration 
required. 


All  About  Cotton:  From  Cotton 
Boll  to  Cotton  Cloth 
October  31  and  November  7 
Saturdays 
9:00 -11:00  a.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Ages:  8-11  years 

This  workshop  teaches  children  about 
the  historical  importance  of  cotton  crops 
in  the  desert.  Participants  also  learn 
how  to  card  and  spin  cotton  fibers  on 
replicated  Pima  spindles.  The 
workshop's  hands-on  experience 
concludes  with  the  children  completing 
a  small  weaving  on  a  simplified  loom 
using  cotton  yams.  Instructor:  Barbara 
Gronemann.  Non-members,  $14. 
Members,  $12.  Advance  registration 
required. 

Natural  Crafts 

Pine  Needle  Basketry 
September  12 
Saturday 
9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

This  workshop  teaches  participants  how 
to  make  a  pine  needle  basket  using  this 
natural  plant  material.  This  is  a  great 
introduction  to  the  coiling  method  of 
basketry.  Price  includes  all  basketry 
materials.  Instructor:  Sharie  Monsam. 
Non-members,  $18.  Members,  $14. 
Advance  registration  required. 

Advanced  Coiling 
Basketry  Workshop 
October  24 
Saturday 
9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

This  advanced  workshop  uses  desert 
grasses  and  palm  materials.  Participants 
learn  several  different  types  of  stitches 
during  this  class  using  the  coiling 
method  of  basketry.  This  is  a  good 
follow-up  to  the  basic  Pine  Needle 
Basketry  workshop.  Participants  are 
also  encouraged  to  bring  any  of  their 
own  examples  of  coil  basketry  done 
previously  to  share  with  class  members. 
All  basketry  materials  for  this 
workshop  are  included  in  the  price. 
Instructor:  Sharie  Monsam. 
Non-members,  $28.  Members,  $24. 
Advance  registration  required. 

Birdwatching 

Becoming  a  Birder 
Lectures:  November  11  &  18 
Field  Work:  November  14  &  21 
Wednesdays  &  Saturdays 
Lectures:  6:30  -  8:30  p.m. 

Field  Workday  #1:  8  a.m.  -  Noon 
Field  Workday  #2:  8  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 
Lectures:  Webster  Auditorium 
Field  Workdays:  Locations  to  be  an¬ 
nounced. 

This  four-session  workshop  is  designed 
to  teach  the  basics  of  birdwatching 
through  lecture  and  field  work. 
Information  includes  what  kinds  of 
birds  are  seen  in  the  Phoenix  area  and 
how  to  identify  them.  This  workshop 
finishes  in  time  to  allow  participants  to 
help  with  the  annual  nationwide 
Christmas  count.  Instructor:  Mary  Irish. 
Non-members,  $28.  Members,  $24. 
Advance  registration  required. 

Plant  Questions  Hotline 

If  you  have  a  question  about  your 
desert  landscape  or  plants,  please  call 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Plant 
Questions  Hotline 
and  we  will  do  our  best  to  help  you. 
The  hotline  operates  between  10  and 
11:30  a.m.,  Monday  through  Friday  at 
_ (602)  941-1225. _ 


Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Education  Programs 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
offers  a  great  variety  of 
education  programming.  Here  is 
a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the 
activities  we  provide  for  visitors, 
adult  groups,  student  groups  and 
for  youngsters  visiting  the 
Garden  with  their  families. 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden  -  provides  hands- 
on  experiences  with  desert  plants  at  "Touch  Carts" 
located  along  the  trails.  Ideal  for  individuals  or 
any  size  group  wishing  to  tour  the  Garden  at  their 
own  pace.  Instructors:  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Docents.  The  "Touch  of  the  Garden"  is  offered 
Tuesdays  through  Fridays,  October  through  May. 


Paula  Carson  -  The  gardener  responsible  for 
all  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  wildflower 
displays,  the  Rhuart  Landscape  Demonstration 
Garden  (including  its  vegetable  garden),  and  the 
crop  gardens  of  the  Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert  Trail.  Paula  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  environmental  resources  from  Arizona 
State  University.  She  served  an  internship  at 
Longwood  Gardens  in  Pennsylvania  before 
coming  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  in  1991. 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers  - 
These  volunteers  are  extensively  trained  in  desert 
ecology.  This  training  has  also  included  experience 
in  educational  interpretation  and  horticulture. 

Ron  Dinchak  -  Author  of  An  Illustrated  Guide 
to  Landscape  Shrubs  of  Southern  Arizona  and  An 
Illustrated  Guide  to  Landscape  Trees  of  Southern 
Arizona.  He  is  currently  a  professor  of  environ¬ 
mental  biology  at  Mesa  Community  College.  A 
popular  Valley  instructor  and  consultant  in  desert 
landscaping,  he  has  been  teaching  classes  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  since  1980. 


Desert  Garden  Walks  -  a  general  admission, 
one-hour  docent  guided  tour  through  the  Garden 
showing  visitors  how  desert  plants  have  adapted 
to  survive  in  their  environments.  These  tours  are 
provided  Tuesdays  through  Fridays,  October 
through  May. 

Desert  Landscaping  Tours  -  a  general 

admission,  one-hour,  docent  guided  tour  to  see 
mature  examples  of  the  wonderful  variety  of 
plants  that  can  be  used  to  create  beautiful 
landscapes.  These  tours  are  done  on  Saturdays 
during  our  planting  months  of  October  and 
March. 

Birds  in  the  Garden  -  a  general  admission, 
one-hour  docent  guided  tour  to  acquaint  visitors 
with  local  and  migratory  birds  and  their  nesting 
habits.  This  tour  is  offered  every  Monday  morning 
during  the  year. 

Desert  Detective  -  a  free  activity/game  sheet 
which  encourages  each  child  to  discover  mysteries 
of  the  desert  during  a  visit  to  the  Garden. 

Curriculum  Materials  for  Teachers  -  The 
Sonoran  Desert  Handbook:  Desert  Study  Unit 
provides  information  on  Sonoran  Desert  plants, 
animals  and  people.  Suggested  pre-  and  post-trip 
lesson  ideas  guide  teachers  in  creating  meaningful 
Garden  learning  experiences.  Plants  and  People  of 
the  Sonoran  Desert:  Classroom  arid  Trail  Adventures  is 
ef  comprehensive  unit  for  grades  4-6  which  focuses 
on  how  desert  people  have  relied  on  Sonoran 
Desert  plants  for  thousands  of  years.  It  is  designed 
for  use  in  conjunction  with  a  field  trip  to  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden's  Plants  and  People  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert  exhibit.  The  unit  includes  pre-  and 
post-trip  lessons  and  slide  presentations.  Please 
call  the  education  department  at  (602)  941-1225  for 
more  information. 

Puppet  Shows  -  created  by  The  Great  Arizona 
Puppet  Theater  in  cooperation  with  the  Garden's 
education  department  to  help  young  audiences 
understand  how  animals,  people  and  plants 
depend  on  each  other.  The  Garden  has  special 
weekend  performances  of  "Hotel  Saguaro"  and 
"Seasons  of  the  Desert."  These  shows  are  available 
free  to  schools  as  an  outreach  program. 

Teacher  In-Services  -  teacher  and  school 
administrator  workshops  focusing  on  the  concepts 
of  desert  ecology  through  hands-on  activities. 
Teachers  are  introduced  to  Garden  educational 
opportunities  and  material  so  they  can  success¬ 
fully  design  student  educational  experiences 
which  supplement  classroom  objectives.  Presenta¬ 
tions  can  be  tailored  to  meet  specific  needs  of 
school  programs. 

Plantimal  Safari  -  based  on  the  Garden's 
Plantimal  Safari  coloring  book  and  designed  for 
pre-school  through  first  grade.  Students  are  led  on 
a  "safari"  through  the  Garden  to  find  the  plants 
that  look  like  animals  using  creative  movement, 
followed  by  storytelling  and  puppet  making. 

Treasures  of  the  Desert  -  an  environmental 
education  experience  designed  to  foster  an 
appreciation  of  the  desert.  Students  in  grades  two 
through  six  use  mystery  maps  and  hidden  clues  to 
explore  the  desert  environment.  This  workshop 
was  developed  by  Barbara  Gronemann  of 
Southwest  Learning  Sources  in  cooperation  with 
the  Garden's  education  department. 


Instructors  -  Fall  1992 


The  Arizona  Herb  Association  -  Estab- 
lished  in  1988,  the  Association  is  an  educational 
forum  for  its  members.  It  provides  information  on 
the  uses,  culture,  history  and  lore  of  herbs. 
Members  maintain  interests  in  culinary,  ornamen¬ 
tal,  medicinal,  dye  and  ethnic  herbs.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  produces  a  monthly  newsletter,  holds 
monthly  meetings,  has  a  demonstration  garden 
and  participates  in  various  other  functions. 


The  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater  -  Co- 
founded  by  professional  puppeteers,  Nancy  Smith 
and  Ken  Bonar,  and  incorporated  in  1983  as  a 
touring  theater  in  Arizona.  The  company's 
permanent  downtown  Firehouse  Theater  opened 
in  1988  featuring  weekend  performances  of 
traditional  and  Arizona  heritage  stories.  The 
company  tours  and  conducts  classes  and 
workshops. 


Ruth  Greenhouse  -  Exhibits  coordinator  for 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  a  member  of  the 
Garden's  education  department.  She  has  been  with 
the  Garden  since  1979  and  was  project  director  for 
the  Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail 
which  opened  to  the  public  in  1988.  Ruth  conducts 
workshops  and  has  published  extensively  on 
Sonoran  Desert  ethnobotany.  She  has  a  Master's 
degree  from  Arizona  State  University  where  she 
researched  traditional  O'odham  food  plants. 

Barbara  Gronemann  -  A  curriculum 
specialist  on  the  Southwest  with  a  Master's  degree 
in  education  from  Columbia  University.  She  is  a 
certified  teacher  and  former  museum  educator  at 
Pueblo  Grande  Museum.  She  is  the  director  of 
Southwest  Learning  Sources  and  has  taught 
classes  at  the  Garden  since  1981. 

Mary  Irish  -  Public  horticulture  coordinator  for 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  She  manages  the 
Garden's  public  horticulture  program,  plant 
introduction  program  and  supervises  the 
propagation  of  plants  from  the  museum's 
collection  for  sale. 


Judy  Mielke  -  A  consultant  in  desert 
horticulture  and  landscape  design.  She  was  a 
senior  horticulturist  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  from  1981  to  1991.  She  coordinated  the 
Garden's  wildflower  displays.  Judy  is  currently 
pursuing  a  Master’s  degree  in  environmental 
planning  at  Arizona  State  University. 

Sharie  Monsam  -  1988  Artist  of  the  Year  for 
the  City  of  Mesa,  she  has  been  teaching  fiber  art 
classes  for  17  years  in  the  Valley  and  at  the  Garden 
since  1985.  Chosen  to  represent  Arizona  in 
Canadian  fiber  art  shows  in  1986,  she  has  also 
participated  in  shows  in  California  and  New 
Mexico.  One  of  her  tapestries  is  displayed  in  the 
sanctuary  of  St.  Bridgit's  church  in  Mesa,  Arizona. 

Lynne  Schilt  -  Education  associate  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  since  1989,  Lynne 
received  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  education 
from  State  University  College  at  Cortland,  New 
York.  She  is  certified  to  teach  in  Arizona,  Illinois, 
Texas  and  Australia. 

Patricia  Smith  -  Assistant  director  of 
education  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  she 
holds  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  education  from 
Arizona  State  University.  Pat  has  been  a  certified 
teacher  since  1973  with  teaching  experience  in 
both  public  and  private  schools.  She  has  been  with 
the  Garden  since  1988. 


Andrew  Terry  -  A  water  resource  specialist  in 
the  Water  Conservation  and  Resources  Division  of 
the  City  of  Phoenix  Water  Department.  He  is 
responsible  for  developing  and  implementing  all 
water  conservation  programs  pertaining  to 
irrigation  for  the  City  of  Phoenix.  Andrew  has  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  agricultural 
engineering  from  the  University  of  Arizona. 


Garden  Hours 

The  Garden  is  open  every  day  of  the  year, 

including  holidays  (except 
Christmas  Day). 

October-April 

8a.m.-Sunset 

May-September 

7a.m.-Sunset 

Gift  Shop 

9a.m.-5p.m. 

Sales  Greenhouse 

10  a.m.-4  p.m. 
Beginning  Oct.  1 

Admission 

Adults 

$5 

Seniors 

$4 

Children  5-12 

$1 

Children  under  5 

Free 

Members 

Free 
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National  Science  Foundation  Grant  Is  Keystone 
To  DBG  Growth  as  Premier  Environmental  Center 


THE 


The  $634,000  grant  awarded  this  fall  to 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  is  "the  keystone  funding  in 
the  expansion  and  the  upgrade  of  all  the  Garden's 
interpretive  services,  focusing  on,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  visitor  experience,"  said  an  elated  Robert 
Breunig,  executive  director  of  the  Garden. 

"It  will  make  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
one  of  the  premier  centers  of  environmental 
education  in  the  entire  Southwest," 
he  said. 

The  grant  is  the  second  largest  in  the 
Garden's  history  Interpretive  programming 
in  support  of  the  Garden's  environmental 
education  to  be  implemented  includes: 

•  Signs  about  plants  and  ecological 
concepts  along  the  Garden  trails; 

•  "Investigative  stations"  along  the  trails 
where  visitors  can  pause  to  engage  in  interactive 
experiences  with  docents,  touch-carts,  and  other 
teaching  devices; 

•  New  exploration  and  trail  guides  for 
adults  and  children  in  five  languages:  German, 
Japanese,  French,  Spanish,  and  English; 

•  Curriculum  support  materials  for 
schools  on  desert  ecology; 

•  An  exhibit/ orientation  amphitheater 
north  of  the  Cactus  House; 

•  Supplementary  materials  created  and 
circulated  in  a  joint  project  with  The  Arizona 
Republic  and  The  Phoenix  Gazette  to  classrooms 
and  Arizona's  adult  reading  population; 

•  Design  and  development  of  two 
additional  trails  to  complete  the  circle  of  five 

(continued  on  page  8) 


Garden  visitors  learn 
through  hands-on 
experience  at  the  cholla 
roasting  pit  on  the  Plants 
and  People  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert  Trail.  The  NSF 
grant  will  help  finance 
similar  stations. 


photo  by  Steve  Priebe 


A  visitor  pauses  in  the  Robert  R.  Ferguson  Memorial  Shade  Island 
(donated  by  Mary  Doris  Ferguson),  surrounded  by  the  aloe  beds. 
Additional  shade  islands  will  be  added  to  the  Garden  trail  system 
in  the  major  trail-improvement  project  now  underway. 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden: 
Known  as  a  National  Leader  In 
Environmental  Education 


’u 


o 

-ss 


by  Robert  Breunig 
Executive  Director 

As  this  "Journal"  article  is  being  written, 
the  Desert  House  Project  is  nearing  completion. 
All  summer  long,  workers  have  been  erecting 
this  major  new  exhibit,  designed  to  educate 
our  local  community  and  visiting  guests  about 
key  water  and  energy  conservation  strategies  in 
the  desert. 

With  the  completion  of  Desert  House  and 
its  surrounding  exhibits,  the  Garden  will  soon 
be  opening  the  new  Center  for  Desert  Living. 
(Watch  for  an  announcement  of  this  opening  in 
the  next  Sonoran  Quarterly.)  This  exhibit  is  but  one 
component  of  a  system  of  trails  and  exhibits  that 
will  soon  unify  the  interpretive  experience  in  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

The  Garden  was  recently  notified  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  that  it  will  receive 
funding  in  support  of  a  major  new  restructuring 
of  the  Garden's  interpretive  program.  This 
project,  which  is  a  part  of  a  general  upgrade 
of  our  core  Garden  path  system,  will  provide 
for  signs  that  present  ideas  throughout  the 
Garden,  "investigation  stations"  which  invite 
interaction  with  Garden  visitors,  and  a  new 
exhibit  orientation  area.  The  grant  will  also 
provide  new  materials  for  use  by  Valley  schools 
studying  desert  ecology  and  botany. 

The  award  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  grant  represents  a  major  milestone 
for  the  development  of  the  Garden's  education 
program.  Grants  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  are  awarded  only  to  those  programs 
that  demonstrate  innovation  and  national 
significance.  We  are  proud  that  our  program 
was  evaluated  in  such  a  positive  light.  With  this 


grant,  and  from  what  we  hope  soon  to  secure  in 
additional  support  from  other  partners  represent¬ 
ing  local  government,  local  corporations,  private 
individuals,  COMPAS  and  the  Friends  of  the 
Garden,  we  should  soon  be  able  to  implement 
these  comprehensive  improvements  to  the 
interpretation  and  display  of  the  core  Garden. 

These  improvements  have  been 
sensitively  designed  to  maintain  and  enhance 
the  character  of  the  existing  Garden.  New  path 
surfaces  and  edges  will  consist  of  brick,  native 
stone,  decomposed  granite  and  other  natural 
materials,  and  will  complement  the  existing 
masonry  work  in  the  core  Garden.  New  signage 
will  be  made  of  natural-looking  materials.  A  lighting 
system  will  enable  the  Garden  to  be  open  at  night, 
and  new  shade  islands  with  drinking  fountains 
will  add  to  visitor  comfort. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  to  be 
made  about  this  program  is  the  fact  that  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  will  soon  become  one  of 
the  few  gardens  in  the  world  in  which  all  of  the 
interpretive  elements  are  woven  together  to 
create  a  unified  set  of  ideas. 

We  hope  that  all  of  the  Garden's  members 
will  assist  the  staff,  volunteers  and  trustees  in 
making  our  Valley  community  aware  that  the 
Garden  is,  and  has  long  been,  an  important 
resource  for  environmental  education.  With  these 
improvements,  the  Garden  will  now  join  the 
ranks  of  national  leadership  in  this  area. 

You  are  a  part  of  the  Garden  of  which  our 
community  can  be  very  proud.  ^ 
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John  Graham  Elected 
to  Head 

Board  of  Trustees 


John  Graham,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 


John  Graham,  president  of  Sunbelt 
Holdings,  Inc.,  became  president  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  Board  of  Trustees 
at  the  annual  members'  meeting  June  4. 

Graham  has  been  with  Sunbelt 
Holdings — a  real  estate  development, 
investment  and  management  company — 
since  1982. 

He  volunteers  for  many  other 
community  organizations  including 
the  Herberger  Theater,  Phoenix  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Arizona  Partnership 
for  Air  Transportation.  He  is  currently 
the  chairman  of  the  Garden's  Desert 
House  committee  and  is  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Garden's  long-range 
planning  committee. 

Graham  will  serve  as  president 
until  June  1993.  ^ 


r"  Desert  Gardener 


Specialty  Gardens  Show 
Grower's  Personal  Side 

By  Mary  F.  Irish 

The  phrase  "desert  landscape"  is 
frequently  used  to  describe  a  yard  or  garden 
which  features  desert  plants. 

As  a  geographer  I  am  troubled  by  this  use 
of  the  phrase.  Landscapes  are  vast  zones  of  life, 
encountered  over  long  distances.  The  desert 
landscape,  to  me,  is  huge,  subtle,  changing 
gently  as  you  move  in  any  direction.  My  yard 
hardly  seems  in  scale  with  such  a  concept. 

As  a  gardener  I  am  troubled  even  more. 
Gardens  are  not  an  accomplishment  but  a 
process;  they  are  not  something  to  have  but 
something  to  do.  To  think  that  one  can  describe  a 
desert  landscape  —  meaning  a  garden  using 
desert  plants  —  in  only  that  way  ruins  the  most 
rewarding  part  of  gardening.  Gardens  have 
people  who  are  part  of  them,  settings  which 
define  them,  and  interests  which  inspire  them. 
Gardens  are  extremely  personal;  they  are  living 
expressions  of  the  human  beings  who  create  and 
tend  them;  they  are  the  sum  of  the  plants  they 
contain,  the  interest  and  the  skill  which 
maintains  the  plants. 

To  me  one  of  the  most  discouraging  sights 
in  the  Valley  is  to  see  the  same  yard  repeated 
over  and  over.  Occasionally  this  tendency  is  so 
marked  that  I  can  even  identify  the  designer 
because  of  the  layout  and  the  plant  choices.  What 
could  be  more  boring  and  less  personal  than 
that?  What  could  be  more  at  odds  with  the  entire 
idea  of  a  garden? 

Create  an  area  defined  by  an  idea 

One  of  the  ways  to  combat  numbing 
uniformity  in  a  yard  is  to  grow  specialty  gardens. 


They  can  be  anything,  but  are  essentially  a  small 
area  with  a  unifying  idea.  The  idea  is  usually 
restricted,  such  as  one  color,  one  type  of  plant,  or 
one  category.  By  giving  an  area  a  definition,  such 
as  an  edible  garden,  a  grey  garden,  or  an  aloe 
collection,  one  can  personalize  a  garden. 

These  small,  odd  bits  of  a  garden  can 
offer  extremely  interesting  opportunities  for  the 
desert  gardener.  In  the  Southwest,  we  are  fortunate 
to  have  a  varied  palette  of  plants  to  use;  something 
is  in  bloom  and  looking  its  best  in  every  season 
of  the  year.  Such  little  spots  are  great  places  to 
experiment,  to  try  out  new  combinations  or  ideas. 

A  customary  way  to  build  a  specialty 
garden  is  to  put  into  the  ground  the  collection  of 
plants  which  has  overgrown  the  porch.  These 
could  be  anything  that  you  like,  such  as  aloes, 
cacti,  thorny  shrubs,  or  herbs.  Such  gardens 
immediately  have  one  glaring  problem:  They 
can  be  excruciatingly  dull! 

Take  aloes  as  an  example.  There  are 
hundreds  of  aloes,  and  to  think  of  a  garden  in 
which  they  are  evenly  spaced,  meticulously 
tended,  and  regimentally  displayed  would  be 
unrelentingly  wearisome  to  the  eye. 

Variety  is  the  spice  of... landscapes! 

Variety,  of  course,  is  the  answer!  Aloes 
have  a  stunning  amount  of  variation  in  size, 
shape,  color,  blooming  color  and  period.  Mix 
them  up  using  the  same  principles  you  would 
apply  to  putting  a  group  of  woody  or  herbaceous 
plants  together.  Add  plants  which  compliment 
your  collection.  Never  be  bashful  about  the 
addition  of  rocks,  borders  or  seating. 

Sometimes  a  collection  works  best  as  the 
skeleton  of  the  garden,  kept  in  the  background 
until  something  like  a  stunning  blooming 
period  draws  attention  to  it.  This  principle  can 
be  especially  rewarding  with  succulents  which 
have  greatly  similar  forms. 


Volunteers  Jean  Hookway  (left)  and  Estelle  Lorah  admire  the  aloe 
bed  near  Archer  House.  This  small  area  contains  a  nice  display  of  this 
collection  of  plants,  showing  variety  of  form,  color  and  flowering  in 
a  compact  area. 

Worldwide,  the  theme  most  often  used 
for  specialty  gardens  is  color.  Color  as  a  theme 
is  trickier  than  it  sounds.  Just  as  a  collection  of 
aloes  or  trees  can  be  too  similar,  so  color  can  be 
a  boring  sea  of  yellow,  white,  or  blue.  Balance 
and  interest  in  the  color  garden  can  be  achieved 
through  the  use  of  varying  foliage,  or  structural 
elements  such  as  seats,  containers  or  walls.  One 
of  the  most  effective  color  gardens  I  have  ever 
seen  is  the  terrace  at  Longue  View  Garden  in 
New  Orleans.  This  small,  enclosed  terrace  was 
devoted  to  the  color  yellow.  It  was  saved  from 
terminal  yellowness  by  the  addition  of  hard 
rocks,  variegated  foliage,  and  many  types  of 
plant  forms. 

Consider  the  color  grey  in  desert  plants. 
There  are  dozens  of  plants  with  grey  foliage. 
Some  bloom  in  the  spring,  some  in  the  fall.  Some 
are  large  shrubs,  some  are  virtual  groundcovers. 
Many  bloom  yellow,  but  there  are  few  that 
bloom  blue  and  even  a  sparse  number  which 
bloom  white.  So  you  can  see  that  continuing  the 
single  theme  of  grey  has  opened  up  a  lot  of 
possibilities  for  variety. 

The  focus  doesn't  have  to  he  plants 

Show  off  your  art.  The  specialty  of  the 
specialty  garden  does  not  have  to  be  plants. 


Frequently,  the  sparse  lines  of  outdoor  sculpture 
gardens  are  designed  to  prevent  distraction  from 
the  wonderful  sculpture.  However  the  art  can 
become  a  part  of  the  garden.  I  know  a  charming 
whimsical  garden  in  which  a  painted  fence, 
Mexican  folk  art  pieces,  and  garden  implements 
combine  with  plants  to  create  one  of  the  most 
original  gardens  I  have  seen  in  the  Valley.  It 
might  not  satisfy  everyone's  taste,  but  it  shows 
great  imagination  and  no  small  amount  of  fun. 

In  considering  any  kind  of  a  specialty 
garden,  don't  be  afraid  to  use  your  imagination 
and  your  own  personal  interest.  What  will  make 
it  work  well  is  a  foundation  of  good,  solid  plants 
that  have  compatible  culture,  a  recognizable 
theme,  and  attention  to  some  detail.  Stick  to  the 
point  of  the  specialty  garden,  don't  get  carried 
away  with  sub-themes. 

Be  careful  of  scale.  An  acre  of  a  unicolor 
garden  could  be  a  trifle  too  much.  Conversely,  if 
you  have  a  small  collection  of  twenty  quite  nice 
plants,  don't  use  a  huge  area  to  show  them  off. 
Collect  them  together  for  greater  impact. 

Above  all,  be  sure  there  is  some  way  to 
enjoy  or  notice  a  specialty  garden.  Such  endeavors 
are  wonderful  in  a  doorway,  near  a  seating  area, 
or  where  a  window  looks  out  upon  it. 

There  is  no  single  desert  garden. 
Gardeners  using  desert  plants  will  determine 
their  own  style  and  approach.  There  are  a 
number  of  desert  gardening  traditions  from 
which  to  draw  but  in  the  end  your  garden  needs 
to  suit  you  and  the  uses  you  intend  for  it.  ^ 

(Mary  F.  Irish  ,  our  Desert  Gardener,  is  director  of  public 
horticulture  at  the  Garden.) 


ADOPT-A-PLANT 

It  really  helps! 


Someone  to  Know: 


Ted  Anderson  Joins 
DBG  Staff  as  Senior 
Research  Botanist 

Cactus  taxonomist  and  ethnobotanist 
Dr.  Edward  F.  'Ted"  Anderson,  who  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  in  October 
as  senior  research  botanist,  is  spending  his  first 
winter  here  pursuing  research  in  several  directions, 
including  extensive  writing  and  field  work. 

Dr.  Anderson,  who  comes  to  the  Garden 
after  thirty  years  of  teaching  at  Whitman  College 
in  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  is  looking  forward 
to  publication  in  January  of  his  Plants  and  People 
of  the  Golden  Triangle ,  an  ethnobotanical  treatment 
of  six  tribes  whom  he  studied  during  three 
sabbatical  trips  to  Thailand.  The  book  is  being 
published  by  Dioscorides  Press  of  Portland, 
Oregon.  Also  in  process  is  Endangered  Cacti  of 


Mexico ,  written  with  N.P  Taylor,  being  published 
by  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  England. 

Dr.  Anderson  is  also  working  on  a  new 
edition  of  his  book  Peyote:  The  Divine  Cactus ,  first 
published  by  the  University  of  Arizona  Press  in 
1980.  Tie  has  been  asked  to  co-author  a  book  on 
psychoactive  cacti  with  a  Swedish  biochemist. 

Over  the  next  three  years  Dr.  Anderson 
and  scientists  from  the  Universidad  Nacional 
Autonoma  de  Mexico  (UNAM)  will  be  moni¬ 
toring  certain  rare  cactus  sites  in  Mexico  under  a 
grant  from  CITES  (Convention  on  International 
Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and 
Flora),  awarded  in  September.  (A  related  story 
appears  on  page  14.) 

"And  of  course  I'll  be  working  with  the 
cactus  collection  at  the  Garden,  identifying  some 
of  the  material  and  also  documenting  plants  to 
be  added  to  the  herbarium,"  he  said. 

He  will  continue  his  taxonomic 
research  on  cacti,  establishing  the  relationships 
between  species.  His  taxonomic  proposals  will 
be  published  for  adjudication  by  his  peers.  "The 
field  of  cacti  is  undergoing  a  lot  of  taxonomic 
reclassification,"  he  noted. 

Dr.  Anderson  holds  a  Ph.D.  degree  in 
botany  from  Claremont  Graduate  School  and 
Rancho  Santa  Ana  Botanic  Garden.  He  has  done 
extensive  research  and  field  work  in  Mexico, 
Borneo,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Thailand,  and 
South  America,  including  the  Galapagos  Islands. 
It  was  while  leading  a  month-long  field  trip  to 
the  Galapagos  Islands  in  1973  that  he  met  Gary 
Nabhan,  then  an  undergraduate  student  and 
later  an  assistant  director  for  research  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

A  native  of  southern  California  —  "I  was 
raised  on  an  orange  grove  in  east  L.A.  County. 
Growing  up  there  and  working  amid  plants 
probably  gave  me  my  love  of  botany  "  —  Dr. 
Anderson  originally  planned  to  teach  biology  in 
high  school.  He  earned  an  undergraduate  degree 
from  Pomona  College,  and  was  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  infantry  during  the 
Korean  War.  He  married  his  sweetheart  Adele, 
and  then  the  Army  took  him  to  Germany.  When 
he  completed  active  duty,  he  began  graduate  study 
under  the  well-known  botanist  Lyman  Benson. 


"I  got  into  cactus  research  (after  the  Army 
tour)  because  I  was  married,  wanted  to  put 
bread  on  the  table,  and  wanted  also  to  go  to 
graduate  school,"  Dr.  Anderson  said.  "Dr.  Benson 
put  me  in  touch  with  Gordon  Alles,  a  biochemist 
interested  in  knowing  more  about  the  botany  of 
peyote.  I  went  to  work  on  the  project  at  Rancho 
Santa  Ana  Botanic  Garden  in  Claremont,  California. 
Dr.  Alles  supported  me  for  four  years  of  graduate 
school  and  five  trips  to  Mexico." 

Dr.  Anderson  recalls  that  California  law 
prohibited  the  importation  of  peyote  —  even 
for  research  —  and  thereby  held  up  his  study 
of  the  cactus  for  a  year  until  Dr.  Alles  could 
persuade  the  California  Legislature  to  pass 
legislation  enabling  peyote  to  be  brought  into 
California  for  study. 

Research  and  teaching  have  taken  him 
to  many  parts  of  the  globe  under  many  grants, 
including  several  from  the  World  Wildlife  Fund 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

He  has  given  a  number  of  books  from 
his  personal  collection  to  the  Garden's  Richter 
Library,  and  also  has  contributed  many  plant 
specimens  to  the  Earle  Herbarium  here. 

He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Society  of  America  and  is  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Organization  for  Succulent  Plant  Study 
(IOS),  which  held  its  biennial  congress  last  spring 
here  at  the  Garden. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  are  settling  into 
their  home  in  Lakewood  south  of  Ahwatukee. 
They  have  seven  children,  ranging  in  age  from  16 
to  34  years.  5^ 

—  Carol  Schatt 


In  Print 


Two  New  Cactus  Guides 
For  Cactophile's  Shelves 

By  Jane  B.  Cole 

Cacti 

By  Clive  Innes  and  Charles  Glass 

320  pp.  New  York:  Portland  House,  1991.  $35. 

A  Guide  to  Cacti  of  the  World 
By  Brian  M.  Lamb 

215  pp.  North  Ryde  NSW,  Australia:  Angus  and 
Robertson,  1991.  $45. 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  expected 
to  know  all  about  cacti  and  provide  all  the  latest 
information.  Some  of  this  information  is  avail¬ 
able  in  trade  books.  The  Garden  research  staff  is 
working  on  the  rest. 

Helpful  public  information  depends  on 
books  which  have  good  color  photographs  of 
cactus  plants,  both  in  flower  and  showing  spine 
clusters  and  stems,  and  which  give  some  idea  of 
the  natural  American  habitat  of  the  plant. 

Cacti  by  Innes  and  Glass  has  17  pages  of 
introductory  material  followed  by  an  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  photographs,  descriptions, 
and  growing  needs  from  A  (Acanthocalcium)  to 
W  (Wittiocactus).  Crowding  three  to  six  species 
on  each  page,  the  authors  manage  to  cover  1,220 
members  of  the  Cactus  Family. 

A  Guide  to  Cacti  of  the  World,  on  the  other 
hand,  takes  33  pages  to  introduce  the  plants,  and 
then  describes  each  with  a  color  photo,  a  map 
showing  its  natural  home,  and  a  description  that 
includes  a  common  name. 

Both  books  have  good  synonym  lists  and 
indexes  to  plants.  Either  or  both  would  make  a 
welcome  addition  to  any  cactophile's  book 
collection.  They  are  available  at  the  Garden  Gift 
Shop  or  in  bookstores.  ^ 

(Jane  B.  Cole  is  librarian  of  the  Richter  Library  at  the  Garden. 
The  library  is  available  on  zueekdays  to  Garden  visitors  and  for 
phone  reference  at  (602)  941-1225.) 


Plant  Profile: 

Mesembs  Are  Wonderful,  But  Little  Known  Here 

Malephora  crocea 


The  sibilant  name,  Malephora  crocea, 
belongs  to  a  low-growing  member  of  the 
enormous  Aizoaceae  (Mesembryanthemaceae) 
family.  Many  members  of  this  family  are 
wonderful  plants  here  in  the  Valley,  but  few  are 
well  known. 

Malephora  is  a  low-growing  plant,  with 
finger-like  succulent  leaves  covered  with  a  fine 
waxy  coating.  This  coating  is  not  only  an 
adaptation  to  reduce  water  loss  but  also  gives  the 
plant  an  attractive  blue-grey  cast. 

Like  most  mesembs,  Malephora  is  winter 
growing  and  blooms  most  vigorously  in  cool 
weather.  It  will  continue  intermittent  blooming 
throughout  the  year.  Malephora  thrives  in  the  heat 
of  the  Valley  and  can  be  grown  in  full  sun  or 
partial  shade. 

Blooms  are  a  copper  color  and  with 
numerous  petals  look  much  like  a  daisy.  The 
plant  blooms  prolifically.  Because  of  its  low 
spreading  habit,  the  plant  makes  an  excellent 
groundcover. 

Malephora  requires  no  special  soil,  in  fact 
the  less  rich  the  soil  the  better.  Good  drainage  will 
prevent  the  only  serious  problem  the  plant  can 
have,  which  is  rot  during  the  winter  from  cold, 
wet  soils.  The  plant  can  be  pruned  at  any  time 
and  will  root  readily  from  the  cuttings. 

Malephora  needs  a  light  hand  with 
watering.  After  flowering  in  the  cooler  months, 
it  is  helpful  to  keep  the  plant  drier  until  blooming 
and  growth  begins  again.  In  a  pot,  this  means 
watering  it  only  every  three  weeks  or  so  during 
the  summer.  In  the  ground,  natural  rainfall  will 
suffice  unless  it  is  exceptionally  dry.  At  any  rate, 
once-a-month  watering  in  the  ground  is  more 
than  sufficient. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  Mesemb 
Family  they  are  well  worth  an  introduction.  There 
are  a  number  of  very  attractive  members  of  the 


family  under  propagation  in  the  garden's 
introduction  program  and  some  are  available 
from  specialty  growers  in  the  state.  They  are  an 
interesting  and  colorful  addition  to  a  winter 
garden.  —  Mary  F.  Irish 


Maephora  crocea  blooms  prolifically  all  winter  in  the  planter  boxes 
outside  Webster  Auditorium. 


(NSF  Grant. ..continued  from  page  1) 

thematic  trails  which  will  ring  the  core  garden  —or 
Desert  Discovery  Trail;  and 

•  Extensive  evaluation  to  ensure  that  all 
these  components  work  effectively  to  educate  the 
public  about  our  desert  environment. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  funding  is 
designed  to  support  educational  programs  that 
teach  science.  This  three-year  grant  will  comple¬ 
ment  the  Garden's  own  capital  improvement  plan 
to  upgrade  the  path  and  trail  system  throughout 
the  Garden. 

That  trail  revision,  a  million-dollar  project 
now  in  its  first  stages,  will  offer  the  visitor  a  more 
comfortable  experience  and  easier  access  to  the 
ideas  and  concepts  illustrated  along  the  trail  system. 

(continued  on  page  9) 


Gift  Shop  Offers  Southwestern  Holiday  Gifts 


Shoppers  can  still  fill  their  holiday  lists 
with  unique  Southwestern  gifts  from  the  Garden 
gift  shop. 

Basket/ trays  in  the  shapes  of  prickly-pear 
cactus  or  chili  peppers  are  available  pre-packaged 
or  can  be  packed  to  order  with  a  variety  of  gifts 
including  Southwestern  foods  —  salsa,  tortilla 
chips,  blue  corn  meal,  prickly-pear  beverage  mix 
—  or  beauty  products,  kitchen/ table  accessories, 
stationery,  or... whatever!  The  gift  shop  staff  can 
pack,  shrink-wrap  and  mail  your  especially 
selected  gift  pack  in  time  for  the  holidays,  said 
Jolene  Pierson,  gift  shop  manager. 

Small  fry  will  be  delighted  with  stuffed 
javelina  toys  which  could  accompany  the  new 


(NSF  Grant. ..continued from  Page  8) 

Some  features  of  the  trail  revision  plan 
include: 

•  A  more  attractive  trail  surface  of  brick 
pavers  covering  the  core  garden  trail.  The  surface 
of  interior  paths  of  the  old,  inner  Garden  core 
trail  will  be  of  decomposed  granite  or  exposed- 
aggregate  concrete; 

•  Widened  areas  along  the  trail,  or  pull-off 
spots,  where  groups  may  pause; 

•  Additional  shady  places  for  visitors  to  sit 
and  enjoy  the  peaceful  beauty  of  the  Garden; 

•  Additional  drinking  fountains;  and 

•  Night  lighting  to  accommodate  nighttime 
use  of  the  Garden. 

Dr.  Breunig  hopes  to  have  the  trail  revisions 
and  educational  improvements  to  the  central  Desert 
Discovery  Trail  completed  by  next  fall. 

Staff  have  been  developing  these  ideas  since 
1986,  said  Dr.  Breunig. 

"What  is  most  significant  about  this 
program,  and  why  it  was  funded  by  NSF,  is  that  it  is 
the  first  attempt  to  link  conceptually  all  the  different 
trails  and  exhibits  in  a  botanical  garden  together  in  a 
hierarchy  of  a  progression  of  ideas,"  he  said. 

The  Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert 


children's  book  Three  Little  Javelinas  by  Tucson 
author  Susan  Lowell  and  illustrated  by  Jim 
Harris.  The  book  is  published  by  Northland 
Publishing  Company  at  Flagstaff.  Other  stuffed 
animals  at  the  gift  shop  are  coyotes  wearing 
bandanas,  and  jackrabbits. 

And  of  course  the  new  1992  Laminar  ia- 
design  sweatshirts  are  in  the  gift  shop,  as  well  as 
luminary  covers  for  Christmas  tree  lights,  cards 
depicting  scenes  of  Laminaria  and  other 
specialized  gifts  of  the  season. 

So,  come  treat  yourself  to  an  afternoon  of 
serenity  and  beauty  —  and  shopping  —  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden!  All  purchases  benefit 
the  Garden,  which  appreciates  your  support.  ^ 


Trail  was  developed  as  a  model  of  such  a 
conceptually  linked  trail.  It  has  proved  effective 
both  as  a  teaching  trail  and  an  attraction/ magnet 
for  visitors. 

"Botanical  gardens  traditionally  feature 
a  garden  plot  here  and  a  garden  plot  there  in  a  series 
of  stand-alone  exhibits,"  said  Dr.  Breunig. 

"We  are  trying  to  unify  our  exhibits  around 
a  common  set  of  key  ideas.  And  the  fundamental 
idea  is  adaptation  —  how  plants  and  animals, 
including  humans,  adapt  to  the  desert  environment. 

"A  project  like  this  is  on  the  cutting  edge.  In 
order  to  be  funded  it  has  to  be  of  national  interest,  it 
cannot  be  merely  of  local  concern;  it  has  to  have 
processes  and  ways  of  communicating  that  advance 
the  field  of  science  education,"  the  director  said. 

"The  Garden  is  very  fortunate  to  have 
an  education  department  including  director 
Kathleen  Socolofsky  and  exhibit  coordinator  Ruth 
Greenhouse.  Together  their  vision  and 
understanding  of  the  concept  of  integrated  learning 
have  put  this  comprehensive  project  together." 

—  Carol  Schatt 

* 


Around  the  Grounds: 


Many  Hands  Make 
(Light?)  Work  Of  New 
Wildflower  Season 

As  September  temperatures  persisted  in 
simmering  well  above  100  degrees,  the  entire 
staff  of  the  Horticulture  Department  joined 
Wednesday's  large  group  of  volunteer  hort  aides 
and  made  nearly  a  one-day's  job  of  clearing  off 
old  growth  from  the  wildflower  beds.  It  was  not 
really  light  work,  but  it  was  fast  and  effective. 

The  gaillardias,  desert  marigolds,  sun¬ 
flowers  and  other  wildflowers,  which  greeted 
summer  visitors  with  a  glowing  blaze  of  color, 
had  made  an  overstory  of  protective  growth  for 


The  horticulture  staff  and  Wednesday  hort  aides  turned  out  in  full  force 
to  get  the  wildflower  beds  ready  for  a  new  season. 


seedlings  already  emerging  in  early  fall  and 
promising  early  winter  bloom. 

Volunteers  who  collected  seed  from  the 
wildflower  beds  for  gardener  Paula  Carson  were 
fascinated  by  the  variety  in  gaillardia  blossoms. 
They  ranged  in  color  from  yellow  and  gold  to 
orange  and  fiery  red;  their  petals  were  sometimes 
fringed  and  sometimes  smooth. 

Cesar  Mazier,  superintendent  of 
horticulture,  asked  Paula  to  maintain  separate 


collections  of  seed  from  the  different  varieties  of 
gaillardia  and  other  flowers,  too.  The  beds,  sown 
last  year  with  Rita  Jo  Anthony's  ( Wild  Seed ,  Inc.  of 
Tempe)  mix,  have  started  to  reseed  themselves 
nicely.  Cesar's  idea  for  this  year's  color  palette  is 
to  intensify  various  patches  of  flowers  by  adding 
extra  seed  in  the  locations  where  those  particular 
species  did  well  last  year. 

Emitters  on  spaghetti  tubing  that  will 
"grow  as  the  plants  grow"  have  been  substituted 
in  the  island  bed  and  others  in  the  core  area 
this  year  for  the  soaker  hoses,  termed  "a  pain" 
by  some  workers  who  found  it  hard  to  plant 
and  rake  the  beds  without  pulling  them  out. 

The  emitters,  supported  with  wire  along  the 
spaghetti  tubing,  will  provide  supplemental 
water  from  above  — just  like  rain! 

*** 

Defense  Plan  Against  Jack  Frost 

When  Jack  Frost  launched  a  surprise 
sneak  attack  one  early-winter  weekend  last  year 
and  Cesar  was  in  Mexico,  Garden  staffers  made 
up  design-as-you-go  freeze  protection  for  frost- 
tender  plants.  It  was  successful,  but  hair-raising. 

This  winter,  defense  strategies  are  in  place: 
When  Patrick  Quirk,  the  cactus  horticulturist 
who  monitors  weather  news  for  the  Garden, 
hears  a  freeze  warning,  he  will  launch  freeze- 
protection  plans  by  telephoning  or  beeping  other 
staffers,  rangers  and  maintenance  personnel. 

They,  in  turn,  will  consult  Cesar's  "manual 
of  frost  protection,"  copies  of  which  are  located  in 
various  departments  around  the  grounds. 

It  will  tell  all:  where  propane  tanks  are  stored, 
who  will  fill  them,  where  other  frost-protection 
materials  are  stored,  and  what  plants  need 
which  treatment. 

A  main  beneficiary  of  the  frost-tender- 
loving-care  are  the  aloes,  whose  winter  blooms 
provide  a  feast  of  color  and  variety.  They  will 
again  be  "tented"  against  cold  nights,  but  the 
tentsides  will  be  rolled  up  daily.  A  Garden  visitor 
can  pause  in  the  Robert  R.  Ferguson  Memorial 
Shade  Island  and  be  nearly  surrounded  by  aloe 
blooms  —  and  hummingbirds!  What  a  treat! 


♦$* 

'Goodbye'  to  Old  Seed  Room 

The  old  seed  room,  tucked  in  between  the 
main  trail  and  the  Cactus  House,  is  gone.  Facilities 
Manager  Bob  Gregoire's  crew  removed  it,  and  the 
hort  staff  and  Thursday  volunteer  group  cleared 
out  old  aloes  and  pruned  trees  and  shrubs. 

Suddenly  Garden  visitors  are  treated  to  a 
tantalizing  glimpse  (through  the  trail-side 
growth)  of  the  golden  barrel  cacti  which  light  up 
the  Cactus  House. 


There's  something  missing.. .Well,  lots  of  things,  including  the  old  seed 
house  and  the  over-growth  which  concealed  it.  This  fall  the  horticulture 
staff  removed  old  aloes  and  desert  broom,  and  pruned  brittlebush, 
creosotebush,  cacti  and  the  haematoxylum  tree  to  open  up  the  bed 
which  is  located  near  the  island  bed  and  mammillaria  bed  shortly  inside 
the  Garden  entrance.  Horticulturist  Cathy  Babcock  checks  it  out. 

Also  newly  noticeable  is  the  elegant 
haematoxylum  tree  with  its  yellow-golden 
fall  blossoms  vivid  against  dark,  lustrous 
green  foliage. 

The  small  greenhouse  near  the  old  seed 
room  is  also  slated  to  go  find  its  vanished 
friend  soon. 


More  to  See  in  Main  Arroyo 

Cesar  and  horticulturist  John  Schluckebier, 
and  gardener  Dave  Tally,  pruned  their  way  through 
the  main  arroyo  this  fall,  removing  unaccessioned 
plants  and  trimming  trees  and  shrubs. 

"It  had  been  three  years  since  the  last 
major  pruning,"  said  Cesar.  "We  had  lots  of  rain 
this  summer  and  the  trees  grew  down  and  were 
sitting  on  top  of  some  of  the  shrubs. 

"Now  everything  is  wide  open  and  you 
can  see  the  collection." 

Letting  overgrowth  go  too  far  is  a  serious 
mistake  in  a  botanical  garden,  Cesar  noted.  Plants 
struggling  in  a  shortage  of  light  can  become 
etiolated  (whitened  through  lack  of  light)  and  can 
easily  sunburn  when  conditions  change. 

—  Carol  Schatt 


Our  Thanks  To  Tunders 
Of  Puppet-Theater  Shows! 

Each  year  thousands  of  Valley  school 
children  are  treated  to  puppet  shows  teaching 
them  about  our  desert  environment.  These 
puppet  shows  are  a  collaborative  project 
between  the  Garden  (we  provide  the  technical 
expertise  and  administration),  the  Greater 
Arizona  Puppet  Theater  (they  provide  the  talent) 
and  some  very  generous  donors  (guess  what 
they  provide!). 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  would  like 
to  extend  its  deep  appreciation  to  Phelps  Dodge 
Corporation,  the  Edna  Rider  Whiteman 
Foundation  (the  philanthropic  arm  of  Empire 
Southwest  Co.)  and  Fidelity  Investments  for  their 
financial  support  of  the  puppet  shows  this  year. 
Without  their  backing  this  important  outreach 
education  program  would  not  be  possible.  ^ 


Dr.  Joe  McAuliffe  Named 
Garden's  Research  Director 


k  Garden  News 

Museum  Services  Grant 
To  Expand  Herbarium 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  received 
$25,000  from  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services 
(IMS),  a  federal  agency  that  offers  conservation 
project  support  to  the  nation's  museums.  The 
grant  will  support  expansion  of  the  Garden's 
herbarium  storage  capabilities. 

The  Lois  Porter  Earle  Herbarium  houses 
the  collection  of  preserved  plant  material  that 
provides  the  physical  basis  for  all  past  and 
ongoing  studies  in  conservation,  ecology, 
ethnobotany,  floristics  (the  study  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  flora)  and  systematics  (the 
study  of  classification  of  plants  based  on  their 
evolutionary  relationships)  by  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  staff. 

The  grant  money  will  purchase  a  new 
compactor/ storage  system,  doubling  the  existing 
storage  by  putting  herbarium  cases  on  a  track 
system  to  store  them  in  a  more  compressed 
configuration. 

"Herbarium  storage  space  is  currently 
filled  to  capacity.  The  IMS  grant  will  allow  us  to 
store  our  current  collection  properly.  We  will 
obtain  new  specimens  in  our  ongoing  work  with 
the  Garden's  living  collection  and  plant 
conservation  throughout  the  United  States,"  said 
Wendy  Hodgson,  curator  of  the  herbarium. 

The  herbarium  is  valuable  because  its 
collection  is  specialized  in  arid  and  semi-arid 
plants,  in  rare  and  endangered  plants,  and  in 
specimens  from  poorly  botanized  areas  in 
Arizona.  The  herbarium  contains  a  virtually 
complete  collection  of  Arizona  flora. 

Remember  the  Garden 
in  your  Will! 


Dr.  Joe  McAuliffe  has  been  appointed  to 
the  position  of  research  director  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden. 

He  will  manage  the  direction  and  quality 
of  Garden  research  projects,  ensuring  they  are 
both  significant  and  consistent  with  the  Garden's 
mission. 

Dr.  McAuliffe  holds  an  undergraduate 
degree  in  wildlife  biology  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska  and  earned  his  doctorate  from  the 
University  of  Montana  in  Missoula  in  1983.  From 
1983  to  1986  he  taught  biology  and  environmental 
education  at  the  University  of  Arizona  in  Tucson. 
In  1986,  he  also  worked  at  the  University  of 
Arizona's  Desert  Laboratory  at  Tumamoc  Hill, 
designing  a  development  plan  for  the  laboratory 
as  a  focus  for  interdisciplinary  research  on 
desert  environments. 


Wish  List 


From  the  fall  of  1986  until  he  came  to  the 
Garden  in  spring  1990,  Dr.  McAuliffe  was  an 
assistant  professor  in  biological  science  at  the 
University  of  Nevada  at  Las  Vegas.  During  this 
time,  he  continued  to  study  the  evolution  of 
Sonoran  Desert  landscapes  and  how  long-lived 
plants  respond  to  erosion  and  soil  deposition 
over  long  time  periods. 

His  most  recent  projects  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  include  work  with  Dr.  Laura 
Jackson  in  abandoned  farmland  restoration,  the 
study  of  human  impact  on  indigenous  plant 
communities  of  Mexico's  Tehuacan  Valley  with 
funding  from  the  World  Wildlife  Fund;  and 
completion  of  a  comprehensive  review  of  all 
research  projects  associated  with  the  saguaro 
cactus  commissioned  by  the  National  Park 
Service  since  1933. 

In  making  the  appointment,  Executive 
Director  Dr.  Robert  Breunig  said:  "I  am  extremely 
proud  to  have  Dr.  McAuliffe  associated  with  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden.  His  work  is  of  great 
significance  and  brings  tremendous  credit  to 
our  institution." 

Garden  Gets  New  Director 
Of  Community  Relations 

Chuck  Smith  has  joined  the  Garden  staff 
as  director  of  community  relations.  He  comes  to 
the  Garden  with  an  extensive  background  in 
non-profit  public  relations  and  marketing.  He 
earned  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
journalism  from  California  State  Polytechnic 
University  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  California. 

His  experience  includes  three  years  as  a 
Peace  Corps  Volunteer  in  Santiago,  Chile,  and  18 
years  with  the  American  Red  Cross  and  Valley  of 
the  Sun  United  Way.  Most  recently  Chuck  served 
as  director  of  marketing  for  LateNite 
Productions. 

He  succeeds  Heli  Mang,  who  is  now 
assistant  director  of  marketing  for  the  Scottsdale 
Center  for  the  Arts,  Scottsdale,  Arizona. 


If  you  have  an  item  you  believe  would 
be  useful,  please  call  the  Garden  at  941-1225 
for  more  information.  And  thanks  to  these 
members  for  their  generous  response  to  last 
quarter's  "Wish  List"! 

William  &  Susan  Cartmell  (bar-size 
refrigerator) 

Bob  &  Caryl  Drain  (two  office  desks) 

Janet  Fotheringham  (3-ring  binders) 

John  &  Jackie  Graham  (wheelbarrow) 

Ann  Lee  (bar-size  refrigerator,  cement  blocks) 
Oliver  &  Norma  Luehring  (wheelbarrow) 
Jon  &  Marilyn  Shomer  (patio  table  &  chairs) 
Deborah  Sparrow  (filing  cabinet) 

Charles  Wade  (toaster  oven) 

Drafting  or  bar  stools 

Untreated  railroad  ties 

Hand-held  dry  fertilizer  spreader 

Push-style  dry  fertilizer  spreader 

Dictionary  stand 

4-drawer  filing  cabinets 

Lockable,  fireproof  2-drawer  filing  cabinet 

1  - 15#  postal  scale 

Cold  glue  gun 

Steel  shelving 

Desktop  copier 

Analytical  scale 

4-wheel-drive  vehicle  for  research  trips 

1-gal.  metal  scoops 

VCR 

Portable  color  TV 
Plastic  buckets  with  handles 
Covered  33-gal.  trash  cans 
Heavy-duty  3-hole  punch 
Heavy-duty  stapler 
Blender 

High-powered  flashlight 
Binoculars 

31/2"  diskette  storage  tray 


Researchers  to  Monitor 
Endangered  Cactus  Sites 

Garden  research  staff  will  be  working  with 
Mexican  scientists  on  a  joint  three-year  conserva¬ 
tion  project,  thanks  to  a  recently-awarded  $34,000 
grant  from  CITES  (Convention  on  International 
Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna 
and  Flora). 

The  grant,  announced  in  September,  will 
fund  the  first  year  of  the  project  and  is  renewable. 

At  least  ten  sites  of  endangered  each  in 
both  mainland  Mexico  and  Baja  California  will  be 
monitored  to  determine  if  collecting  and  habitat 
destruction  continue  to  occur  despite  regulations 
to  protect  the  plants.  Dr.  Ted  Anderson,  senior 
research  botanist  at  the  Garden,  has  visited 
several  of  the  mainland  sites  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  during  this  time  has  seen  some 
populations  devastated  to  the  point  of  extinction. 

The  researchers  hope  to  be  able  to  provide 
solid  data  on  what  is  happening  to  these  selected 
populations  of  rare  Mexican  cacti  by  1995  when 
CITES  will  hold  its  next  international  meeting  in 
the  U.S.  "We  know  many  of  these  plants  are  still 
being  field-collected  and  are  in  the  trade,  but  we 
don't  know  what  the  impact  is  on  the  known 
populations  of  those  species,"  said  Dr.  Anderson. 
"We  are  hopeful  that  this  field  work  will  give  us 
definite  answers." 

The  grant,  administered  by  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  will  enable  the  international 
team  to  make  two  extensive  field  trips  each  year, 
as  well  as  some  follow-up  work  on  certain 
selected  sites.  Garden  research  staff,  who  will 
work  with  scientists  from  UNAM  (Universidad 
Nacional  Autonoma  de  Mexico),  will  include 
Wendy  Hodgson,  botanist;  Dr.  Joseph  McAuliffe, 
plant  ecologist  and  Garden  director  of  research; 
Liz  Ecker,  curator  of  the  living  collection,  and 
Dr.  Anderson. 

To  receive  an  "endangered"  designation 
through  CITES,  a  plant  must  be  proposed  by  the 
government  of  any  of  the  100  signatory  countries 
and  accepted  by  vote  of  the  participating  nations. 
Based  upon  scientific  research,  a  plant  may  be 


proposed  for  listing  under  Appendix  I,  in  which 
too  few  plants  exist  for  them  to  remain  in  trade, 
or  Appendix  II,  in  which  trading  is  allowed  with 
proper  permits. 

A  Reading  List 
For  Desert  Gardening 

The  Plant  Questions  Hotline  is 
frequently  asked  to  suggest  books  helpful  for 
desert  gardening.  There  are  many  excellent 
books  on  this  subject.  The  following  is  a  short 
list  compiled  by  Jane  Cole,  librarian  at  the 
Garden,  and  Mary  Irish,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
public  horticulture  program.  These  books  are 
available  at  many  bookstores,  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  Gift  Shop,  or  at  libraries. 

Arizona  Native  Plant  Society,  Urban  Landscape  Committee. 
1989-1992.  Desert  Trees,  Desert  Shrubs,  Desert  Groundcovers  and 
Vines,  Desert  Wildflowers,  and  Desert  Accent  Plants.  ANPS, 
Tucson.  $2.00  each  booklet. 

Brookbank,  George.  1988.  Desert  Gardening,  Fruits  and 
Vegetables:  The  Complete  Guide.  Fisher  Books,  Tucson.  $14.95. 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Staff.  1988.  Desert  Wildfloivers. 
Arizona  Highways,  Phoenix.  $9.95. 

Dinchak,  Ronald  K.  1981.  An  Illustrated  Guide  to  Landscape 
Trees  of  Southern  Arizona,  $4.00.  An  Illustrated  Guide  to 
Landscape  Shrubs  of  Southern  Arizona.  $4.50.  Three  D 
Publishers,  Mesa. 

Duffield,  Mary  and  Warren  D.  Jones.  1992.  Plants  for  Dry 
Climates:  How  to  Select,  Grow  and  Enjoy.  H.P.  Books,  Tucson. 
$14.95. 

Editors  of  Sunset  Magazine.  1988.  Sunset  Western  Garden  Book. 
Lane  Publishing  Company,  Menlo  Park,  CA.  $16.95. 

McPherson,  E.  Gregory  and  Charles  Sacamano.  1989. 
Southwestern  Landscaping  that  Saves  Energy  and  Water. 
Cooperative  Extension,  College  of  Agriculture,  the  University 
of  Arizona,  Tucson.  (Available  through  the  Office  of 
Agricultural  Sciences  Communications,  715  N.  Park  Ave., 
Tucson  85719)  $7.95. 

Meltzer,  Sol.  1983.  Herb  Gardening  in  Texas.  Gulf  Publishing 
Company,  Houston,  TX.  $6.95. 

Miller,  George  0. 1991.  Landscaping  with  Native  Plants  of  Texas 
and  the  Southwest.  Voyageur  Press,  Inc.,  Stillwater,  MN.  $19.95. 

Nokes,  Jill.  1986.  How  to  Grow  Native  Plants  of  Texas  and  the 
Southwest.  Texas  Monthly  Press,  Austin,  TX.  $26.95. 

Nyhuis,  Jane.  1982.  Desert  Harvest:  A  Guide  to  Vegetable 
Gardening  in  Arid  Lands.  Meals  for  Millions/Freedom  from 
Hunger  Foundation,  S.W.  Tucson.  $8.00. 

Walters,  James  E.  and  Balbir  Backhaus.  1992.  Shade  and  Color 
with  Water-conserving  Plants.  Timber  Press,  Portland,  OR. 
$39.95. 

Wasowski,  Sally.  1988.  Native  Texas  Plants:  Landscaping  Region 
by  Region.  Texas  Monthly  Press,  Austin,  TX.  $32.95. 


In  Appreciation 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  wishes  to 
acknowledge  the  support  of  all  of  its 
6,300  members.  Recognized  in  the 
Quarterly  are  members  of  the  Saguaro 
Society,  Ocotillo  Club,  Agave  Century 
Club,  Desert  Council  and  donations 
received  from  July  1, 1992  through 
September  30, 1992. 


SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

The  DBG  recognizes  the  Saguaro  Society 
for  its  leadership  and  generous  support 
of  Garden  programs  and  services. 

John  &  Christine  Augustine 
Thomas  &  Connie  Avery 
Atherton  &  Winifred  Bean 
William  &  Nancy  Bidwill 
James  &  Connie  Binns 
Hal  Bone,  Jr. 

Robert  &  Karen  Breunig 
Dwayne  &  Nancy  Burton 
Jeanne  Cameron 
Anthony  &  Debbie  Carollo  Jr. 

Bruce  &  Jane  Cole 
Cliff  &  Marilyn  Douglas 
H.  James  &  Diana  Douglass 
Margaret  Eldean 
LeRoy  &  Kate  Ellison 
Bradford  &  Birte  Endicott 
Constance  Estes 

Pamela  Grant  &  Dan  Cracchiolo 
Frank  Hennessey 
Nelson  &  Ellen  Hope 
William  &  Edith  Huizingh 
Gerald  &  Ellen  Jacobs 
Ronald  A.  Javitch 
Nan Juday 

Denison  &  Naomi  Kitchel 
Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 
Delbert  &  Jewell  Lewis 
Harriet  K.  Maxwell 
Robert  &  Ann  Mueller 
Sherry  New 

Martin  &  Mary  Grace  Ohab 
Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 
L.  Roy  &  Marilyn  Papp 
John  &  Mary  Dell  Pritzlaff,  Jr. 

Barry  &  Marcia  Robinson 
Jon  &  Marilyn  Shomer 
David  &  Diana  Smith 
N.  Joel  &  Carol  Smith 
Karsten  &  Louise  Solheim 
Vernon  &  Lucille  Swaback 
Robert  &  Nancy  Swanson 
Oren  &  Jeanne  Thompson 
Zoraida  Twitty 
George  &  Kathleen  Tyson 
Virginia  Ullman 
Robert  &  Judy  Walker 
Alan  &  Irene  Weinberg 
Jack  &  Carol  Whiteman 
Buzz  &  Gai  Williams 
Stephen  &  Susan  Zegers 


OCOTILLO  CLUB 
Ann  Lee  Harris 


AGAVE  CENTURY  CLUB 

Arthur  Adams 

Harry  &  Elizabeth  Allen 

Harold  &  Jean  Bachman 

Harold  &  Charlene  Bagby 

Walter  J.  Bagby 

Bonnie  J.  Barrett 

Doug  Blouin 

Marcia  Busching 

Matt  &  Tillie  Chew 

E.  J.  &  Pat  Clausen 

Robert  &  Lani  Comp 

Louis  &  Patricia  Comus,  Jr. 

Merlin  &  Ruth  DuVal 

Raymond  &  Dorothea  Eareckson 

Catherine  Ellis 

George  F.  Getz,  Jr. 


John  &  Lisa  Graham 
John  &  Elizabeth  Gray 
Charles  W.  Hopkins 
Thomas  &  Mary  Hudak 
Richard  &  Barbara  Jaquay 
Howard  &  Vivian  Johnson 
Walter  &  Penny  Leveen 
Jonathan  &  Maxine  Marshall 
David  &  Janis  Mathis 
Camilla  Ann  Mican 
John  &  Althea  Miller 
Mark  &  Mary  Miner 
Phillip  &  Brenda  Moeser 
Duane  &  Margaret  Morse 
Lorenzo  &  Elizabeth  Murphy 
Jeanette  Muten 
Milton  &  Frieda  Rosenthal 
Alfred  Ryan  &  Theresa  Cry  an 
Whitney  &  Catryna  Seymour 
Hal  E.  Sheets 

Theodore  &  Andree  Tarby 
Roger  Varnes  &  Joseph  Ivone 
Richard  Walker 
David  &  Ileene  Wist 


DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category. 
Desert  Council  represents  an  alliance 
between  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
and  the  business  community. 

Arid  Zone  Trees 
BankAmerica  Foundation 
Bashas'  Markets 
Chase  Bank  of  Arizona 
Fidelity  Investments 
First  National  Bank  of  Arizona 
Goettl  Air  Conditioning,  Inc. 
Markland  Properties,  Inc. 

Motorola,  Inc. 

Northern  Trust  Bank  of  Arizona 
Price  Waterhouse 
Scottsdale  Embassy  Suites  Hotel 
Zions  Bank  -  Arizona 


SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  honored 
to  acknowledge  the  following 
individuals  who  have  included  the 
Garden  in  their  estate  plans. 

Dean  &  Bernadette  DeAngelis 

Dan  &  Elaine  Gruber 

Frank  Hennessey 

Mike  &  DeAnne  Holt 

William  Huizingh 

Melissa  Kemp 

Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 

Virginia  Korte 

Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 


HONORARY  DONATIONS 

Gifts  in  honor  of: 

Cooper  Canaday 

James  &  Martha  Vizcaya 

Elaine  Cohen 

Ethel  B.  Caskey 
Kenneth  &  Nancy  Phillips 
Gail  Caskey  Winkler 


MEMORIALS 

Memorial  contributions  are  used  to 
provide  for  the  ongoing  horticultural, 
education  and  research  programs  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden.  Contributions 
have  been  received  in  memory  of: 

Earl  Booth 

Ronald  W.  Davis 

Joseph  Kirk  Hasenstab 

Douglas  &  Joyce  Rankin 

James  W.  Michaels 

Robert  &  Jerry  Hurckes 


Mason  Job  Toles 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Ross 

MEMORIAL  TREES 

Gifts  through  the  Memorial  Tree 
program  provide  horticultural 
maintenance  of  the  trees  on  Ullman 
Terrace.  Contributions  have  been 
received  in  memory  of: 

Joseph  Kirk  Hasenstab 

Douglas  &  Joyce  Rankin 


IN-KIND  DONATIONS 
ASU  Library 

Bach's  Cactus  Nursery,  Inc. 
Dick  &  Ann  Brown 
C.  A.  &  Jean  Burns 
William  &  Susan  Cartmell 
Bob  &  Caryl  Drain 
Janet  Fotheringham 
John  &  Jacqueline  Graham 
Wendy  Hodgson 
Robert  &  Jerry  Hurckes 
Gary  &  Mary  Irish 
Ann  Lee 

Cynthia  Anne  Lewis 
Oliver  &  Norma  Luehring 
Kirti  Mathura 
James  E.  Petersen 
Carol  Schatt 
Jon  &  Marilyn  Shomer 
Deborah  Sparrow 
Charles  Wade 
Dorothy  I.  Walters 
Laura  Watson 
Sandra  Zirn 


DONATIONS 

Eugene  E.  Addor 
John  &  Suzanne  Alcock 
Craig  &  Sharon  Bolton 
Florence  Breen 
Robert  &  Karen  Breunig 
Marcia  Busching 
Cosanti  Foundation 
Michael  &  Gloria  D'Ambrosi 
Pinney  Deupree 
Merlin  &  Ruth  DuVal 
Dorathy  Engle 
Dee  &  Jean  Harris 
Beverly  Holmes 
Honeywell  Employees 
Charles  W.  Hopkins 
Edith  Knodel 
James  &  Ruth  Lorge 
David  &  Arlene  Lurie 
Mary  Adele  Melis 
Duane  &  Margaret  Morse 
Carol  Schatt 
H.  W.  Wright 


GRANTS 

Center  for  Plant  Conservation 
Institute  of  Museum  Services 
Marshall  Fund  of  Arizona 
State  of  Arizona,  Energy  Office 


CORPORATE  MATCHING  GIFTS 

Allied-Signal  Foundation 
ARCO  Products  Company 
BankAmerica  Foundation 


ADOPT- A-PLANT  DONATIONS 

Plant  Parents 

Kenneth  &  Marie  Allen 
Clarissa  J.  Archer 
Gail  Armstrong 
Mary  M.  Ausman 
Mary  Berkley 
Dora  M.  Blomeyer 
Mary  G.  Blum 


Thomas  &  LaVetra  Brand 

Jean  Brooks 

Dave  Carlson 

Dick  &  Ruth  Cole 

Kitty  Collins 

Cabby  Conti 

Pat  Cooper 

Robert,  Daniel  &  Andrea  Cunningha 

Deluxe  Check  Printers 

Monte  Diehl 

Mary  Doris  Ferguson 

Florence  I.  Fine 

Marilyn  Fitz-Randolph 

Dick  &  Daphne  Fletcher 

Dorothy  R.  Garner 

Benjamin  &  Jeanie  Griffith 

Cynthia  Hazeltine 

Betty  Jane  Heath 

Charles  Heimbach 

Kay  Helzer 

Jean  A.  Hookway 

Robert  J.  Hopkins,  Jr. 

Stephen  &  Penny  Howe 

Tom  &  Lea  Howell 

Intel  MSPD  Product  Marketing 

Nancy  P.  Kircher 

Howard  &  Suzzanne  Learned 

Esther  L.  Lewis 

Barbara  R.  Long 

James  B.  MacPherson 

Karen  Madia 

G.  Paige  Maki 

James  &  Carolyn  McCormick 

Willard  &  Geri  Meyerhoff 

Ronald  &  Victoria  Neill 

Davis  O.  Newman 

Belva  Ney 

Carol  O'Sullivan 

E.  R.  &  Beulah  Parker 

Gerold  &  Use  Pokorny 

Mike  &  Linda  Powers 

Robert  &  Evelyn  Price 

Ralph  &  Jean  Quinsey 

Susan  D.  Ranta 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Richardson 

Jean  Robertson 

Lester  &  Lee  Rossin 

Ted  &  Mary  Rushton 

Henry  &  Marian  Schmidt 

Franklin  &  Gloria  See 

Adrian  P.  Shaw 

Gene  &  Bert  Solov 

Janet  C.  Spadora 

Michele  A.  Spiller 

A.  W. Sue 

Ben  &  Shari  Thompson 
Oren  &  Jeanne  Thompson 
William  Weese 
Nora  M.  Winterhoff 
Carol  Zimmerman 

Desert  Gardeners 

Carl  A.  Bimson 
Jean  Binford 
Robert  &  Susan  Logan 
Dennis  &  Janis  Lyon 

C.  N.  &  Carol  H.  Ray 
Marie  G.  Solan 
Vollmer  &  Associates,  Inc. 

Esther  L.  Voorsanger 
Carolyn  J.  Whitlock 

Sammy  Saguaro's  Friends 

James  Epperson 
Elizabeth  &  John  Goode 
Ingrid  Hartman 
Gabrielle  &  Graham  Haug 
Olivia,  Samantha  &  Tony  Kajfez 
Aaron  &  Jeffrey  Kronenfeld 
Gary  &  Sara  Lidman 
Jennifer  &  Justin  Oseland 

D.  C.  Pierson  IV 

Sarah  Elisabeth  Peplow-Rucker 
Russell  Schneberger 
Zachary  T.  Spencer 
Max  Spiller 
Alexandria  Thorne 
Amanda  Turner 
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Friends  of  the  Garden 
Present 

"Noche  de  las 
Luminarias " 

Dec.  3  —  Members'  Night,  5:30  -  9:30  p.m. 
Dec.  4  &  5  —  Public  Nights,  5:30  -  9:30  p.m. 
Advance  Ticket  Sales  Only 
Ticket  Information:  941-1225 

Handicapped  parking  at  the  Garden. 

All  other  parking  at  the  Phoenix  Zoo 
with  free  shuttle  to  the  Garden. 

Optional  food  service  under  the  tent 
to  be  provided  by  Garcias' 


Through  this  fundraiser  the  Friends  of  the 
Garden,  the  Garden's  volunteer  auxilliary,  earned 
$32,000  for  the  DBG  last  year.  The  group  designated 
the  funds  to  be  used  for  art  interpretive  pull-off 
shade  island  to  be  constructed  near  the  entrance  to 
the  Rhuart  Demonstration  Garden,  and  also  for 
other  path  revisions. 

This  year's  Luminaria  proceeds  will  be 
designated  for  further  path  revisions. 


Trustees  and  Staff 


Board  of  Trustees 

Officers 

President,  John  Graham 
President-Elect,  William  Huizingh 
Past  President,  Rosellen  Papp 
Treasurer,  George  Tyson 
Secretary,  Bradford  M  Endicott 

John  Augustine 
Michael  H.  Bate 
Dwayne  L.  Burton 
Mary  Cochran* 

Bernadette  DeAngelis 
H.  Clifton  Douglas 
Fred  DuVal 
Kate  Ellison 
Pamela  Grant 
Michael  J.  Holt 
Penny  Howe 
Ellen  Jacobs 
Jon  Kitchell 
Virginia  Korte 
Richard  MacLean 
Mary  Nesset 


Martin  Ohab 
Barry  Robinson 
Diana  Smith 
N.  Joel  Smith 
Oren  D.  Thompson 
Carlos  Vallejo 
Demetrios  Vlachos 
David  S.  "Sid"  Wilson 
Sue  Zegers 
*ex  oficio  member 

Administration 

Executive  Director,  Robert  G. 

Breunig,  Ph.D. 

Executive  Assistant,  Janie  Holmes 

Business  Office 

Comptroller,  Thomas  Avery 
Accounting  Manager,  Mary  Catellier 
Accounting  Assistant,  Carol  Smith 

Development 

Director,  Sherry  New 

Membership  Coordinator,  Patsy  Staniszeski 

Community  Relations 

Director,  Chuck  Smith 
Marketing  Coordinator,  Jim  Sudal 
Facility  Coordinator,  Melissa  Shipley 


Receptionist,  Lauri  Devenney 
Sonoran  Quarterly  editor,  Carol  Schatt 

Education 

Director,  Kathleen  Socolofsky 
Assistant  Director,  Pat  Smith 
Exhibit  Coordinator,  Ruth  Greenhouse 
Scheduling  Secretary,  Lynne  Schilt 

Research 

Director  /Research  Ecologist,  Joseph  R. 
McAuliffe,  Ph.D. 

Herbarium  Cura  tor /Research 
Botanist,  Wendy  Hodgson 
Senior  Research  Botanist,  Ted  Anderson, 
Ph.D. 

Librarian,  Jane  B.  Cole 

Research  Ecologist,  Laura  Jackson,  Ph.D. 

Research  Assistant,  Pat  Comus 

Collections 

Curator,  Liz  Ecker 
Superintendent  of  Horticulture, 

Cesar  Mazier 

Horticulturists:  Cathy  Babcock,  Michael 
Chamberland,  Patrick  Quirk,  John 
Schluckebier,  Ken  Theil 
Research  Horticulturist,  Lynda 


Pritchett-Kozak 

Gardeners:  Paula  Carson,  David  Tally 
Plant  Registrar,  Starr  Urbatsch 

Gift  Shop 

Manager,  Jolene  Pierson 

Salesperson,  Lynn  Trainum,  JoAnn  Tisdale 

Public  Horticulture 

Director,  Mary  F.  Irish 
Propagator/Sales  Greenhouse,  Louise 
Bunker 

Greenhouse  Salesperson,  Judy 
Braun-Brody 

Facilities 

Manager,  Robert  A.  Gregoire 
Maintenance,  Art  Pizzo 
Custodians,  Shelly  Alam,  Michael  Hastings 
Admissions:  Sandra  Harris,  Louise  Zofkie 

Rangers 

Renee  Bloomer,  Dennis  Maloney, 

John  B.  Phillips,  Rand  Rosenwald, 

Jerry  Warren 

Desert  House 
Project  Coordinator 

Laura  Watson 
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December 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

1 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m.-12:30p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

2 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

3  ‘Touch  of 

the  Garden" 
10fl0a.m.-1230pjn. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  &  1.-00  pm 

Nod te  de  las  Lumimrias 
(Members  Only) 
5:30-9:30  pm 

4 

Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  am. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00a.m.  St  1:00p.m. 
Nodie  de  las  Luminarias 
5:30-9:30  p.m. 

5 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00a.m.  St  1:00p.m. 
Nodie  de  las  Luminarias 
5:30-9:30  p.m. 

6 

7 

Bird  walk 

8:00  a.m. 

8 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

9 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

10 

'Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

11 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

12 

Pine  Needle  Wreaths 

9:00  a.m.-2:00  p.m. 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  St  1:00  p.m. 

13 

14 

Birdwalk 

8:00  a.m. 

15 

Mini  Market  Basket 

9:00  a.m. -Noon 

16 

17 

Celebrate  the  Desert 

A  Family  Workshop 
(Ages:  5-11) 

4.00-6:00  pm 

18 

19 

20 

21 

Birdwalk 

8:00  a.m. 

22 

23 

24 

25 

Garden  is 

Closed 

26 

27 

28 

Birdwalk 
'  8:00  a.m. 

29 

30 

31 

January 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

1 

2 

3 

Puppet  Show 

1  3(1  p.m. 

"Zoner  ana  the  Drip" 

4 

Birdwalk 

8:00  a.m. 

5 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  St  1:00  p.m. 

6 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

1 1:00  a.m.  &  1 :00  p.m. 

7 

'Touch  of  the  Garden" 
KMX)  am- 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

1 1:00  a.m.  &  l.OO  pm. 

8 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  St  1:00  p.m. 

9 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
l):00a.m.  St  1:00  p.m. 

10 

Puppet  Show 

1:30  p.m. 

"Seasons  of  the  Desert" 

11 

Birdwalk 

8:00  a.m. 

*1’2 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a, m. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

13 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

SW  Desert  Landscaping 
(Section  A)  6:30-9:30  p.m. 

14 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

15 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  it  1:00  p.m. 

16 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

17 

Archaeology  Flotation 
Demo  1:00-4:00 p.m. 
Puppet  Show  1:30  p.m. 
"Creepy,  Crawly,  Wild 
and  Woolly" 

18 

Birdwalk 

8:00  a.m. 

19 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00a.m.-12:30p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

1 1:00  a.m.  St  1:00  p.m. 

?f)  SW  Woven 

Bird  House 

9:00  a.m. -2:00  p.m. 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m 

SW  Desert  Landscaping 
(Section  B)  6:30-9:3Op.nv 

21 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

1 1 :00  a.m.  &  1 :00  p.m. 

22 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  walks 
11:00  a.m.  St  1:00  p.m. 

23 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  St  1:00  p.m. 

24 

Art  of  Pima  Basketry 
Demo  1:00-4:00  p.m. 
Puppet  Show  1:30  p.m. 
"Hotel  Saguaro" 

25 

Birdwalk 

8:00  a.m. 

26 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

27 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

SW  Desert  Landscaping 
(Section  C)  6:30-9:30  p.m. 

28 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

29 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  am. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  St  1:00  p.m. 

30 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

February 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

1 

Birdwalk 

8:00  a.m. 

2 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

3 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

SW  Desert  Landscaping 
(Section  D)  6:30-9:30  p.m. 

4 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m- 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  St  1:00  p.m. 

5 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 
Pine  Needle  Basketry 
(Pt.  1)  10:00  a.m.-3:00  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

6 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

1 1:00  a.m.  St  1:00  p.m. 

7 

Puppet  Show 
r.30  p.m. 

"Zoner's  Water  Cycle" 

8 

Birdwalk 

8:00  a.m. 

9 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

1 1:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 
Newcomer's  Desert 
Gardening  Workshop 
6:30-9:00  p.m. 

10 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  St  1:00  p.m. 

SW  Desert  Landscaping 
(Section  E)  6:30-9:30  p.m. 

11 

'Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a-m.-1230p.rn. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  St  1.00  p.m. 

12 

'Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 
Pine  Needle  Basketry 
(Pt.  2)  10:00  a.m.-3:00  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

13 

A  Children's  Desert  Basket 
(Ages:  8-12)  9:00-11:00  a.m. 
Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00a.m.-12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

14 

Archaeology  Flotation 
Demo  1:00-4:00  p.m. 
Puppet  Show 

1:30  p.m. 

"Seasons  of  the  Desert" 

15 

Birdwalk 

8:00  a.m. 

^  "SPROUTS" 
Volunteer  Orientation 
(Pt.  1)9:00-11:00  a.m. 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00a,m.-l2:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  walks 

1 1:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

17 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

18 

Touch  of  the  Garden" 
KMX)  a.m.-1230  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

1 1:00  am  &  1:00  p.m. 

19 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

20 

Pruning  Desert  Trees  and 
Shrubs  (Pt  1 )  9:00-Noon 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

1 1:00  a.m.  St  1:00  p.m. 

21 

Puppet  Show  1:30  p.m. 
"Creepy.  Crawly.  Wild 
and  Woolly" 

22 

Birdwalk 

8:00  a.m. 

23  "SPROUTS" 

Volunteer  Orientation 
9-11:00  am. 

(Pt.  2;  Four  remaining 
sessions  are  in  March) 
'Touch  of  the  Garden  ' 
10:00  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

24 

“Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m  -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

1 1:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

25 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

26 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  St  1:00  p.m. 

27 

Pruning  Desert  Trees  and 
Shrubs  (Pt.  2)  9:00-Noon 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
10:00  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

28 

Special  Events 


Noche  de  las  Lurhinarias 
December  3*,  4, 5, 1992 
Thursday*,  Friday,  Saturday 
5:30  -  9:30  p.m. 

‘Members  Only 

Friends  of  the  Garden,  the  volunteer 
organization,  present  their  annual 
fundraiser.  This  holiday  celebration  is 
when  we  light  the  Garden  paths  and 
buildings  with  over  7,000  traditional 
luminarias.  Musical  entertainment 
throughout  the  Garden,  free  cookies 
and  cider.  Optional  Garcia's  a  la  carte 
menu  available  under  the  tent.  Public 
tickets  are  available  through  Dillard's 
Box  Offices  (Phone  Orders  and  Will  Call 
tickets  (602)  678-2222):  Adults  $8; 
children  (5-12)  $4;  Member  tickets 
available  at  the  Garden:  Adults  $4, 
children  $2.  For  further  information, 
call  the  Garden  at  (602)  941-1225.  No 
Tickets  Sold  at  the  Door. 

Dedication  and  Opening  of  the 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Exhibit 
Coming  this  Spring 
The  Center  for  Desert  Living 

Free  with  Garden  Admission. 


Trail  Activities 


Birds  in  the  Garden 
December  7, 14, 21, 28 
January  4, 11, 18,  25 
February  1,  8, 15, 22 
Mondays 
8:00  a.m. 

Meet  at  Admissions 

Many  desert  birds  make  their  home  in 
the  natural  setting  of  the  Garden.  Many 
more  use  the  Garden  as  a  stopping 
point  in  their  annual  migrations.  During 
this  one-hour,  docent-guided  tour, 
discover  the  many  varieties  of  birds  in 
the  Garden  and  the  different  ways  they 
have  adapted  to  living  in  the  desert 
environment.  We  recommend  wearing 
comfortable  walking  shoes  and 
bringing  field  glasses  or  binoculars. 

Free  with  Garden  admission. 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 

Tuesdays  thru  Saturdays  except 
December  15  through  January  4. 

10:00  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 

Along  the  Garden  Trails 

Tour  the  Garden  at  your  own  pace  with 
stops  at  demonstration  "touch  carts"  to 
get  an  up-close,  hands-on  look  at  the 
remarkable  adaptations  of  desert  plants 
and  animals  to  their  environment.  A 
perfect  way  for  individuals  or  any  size 
group  to  tour  the  Garden.  Free  with 
Garden  admission. 

Desert  Garden  Walks 
Tuesdays  thru  Saturdays  except 
December  15  through  January  4. 

11:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m. 

Meet  at  Admissions 

Join  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
docents  for  this  fascinating  one-hour, 
guided  tour.  This  tour  gives  visitors  a 
chance  to  explore  the  many  adaptations 
which  plants,  animals  and  people  have 
made  to  desert  living.  Free  with 
Garden  admission. 


Archaeology  Flotation 
Demonstration 
January  17  (Simday) 

February  14  (Sunday) 

1:00 -4:00  p.m. 

The  Salado  House  Ruin  on  the  Plants 
and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail 

How  do  archaeologists  discover  what 
kinds  of  plants  may  have  been  used  in 
the  past?  Flotation  is  one  method  that  is 
used.  In  this  demonstration,  Barbara 
Gronemann  shows  how  this  method 
works  to  help  archaeologists  unlock 
the  hidden  history  of  plant  use  by 
prehistoric  peoples.  Free  with  Garden 
admission. 

The  Art  of  Pima  Basketry 
Demonstration 
January  24  (Sunday) 

1:00 -4:00  p.m.  1 

Desert  Oasis  Habitat  on  the  Plants  and 
People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail 

This  ongoing  demonstration  highlights 
the  beauty  of  Pima  basketry.  Join  Alice 
Manuel  as  she  uses  willow,  cattail  and 
devil's  claw  to  make  intricately 
designed  baskets.  Free  with  Garden 
Admission. 

Desert  Ethnobotany 

Archaeology  Flotation 
Demonstration 
January  17  (Simday) 

February  14  (Sunday) 

1:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

The  Salado  House  Ruin  on  the  Plants 
and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail. 

(See  Trail  Activities) 

The  Art  of  Pima  Basketry 
Demonstration 
January  24  (Sunday) 

1:00 -4:00  p.m. 

The  Desert  Oasis  Habitat  on  tire  Plants 
and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail 
(See  Trail  Activities) 

Desert  Landscaping  and 
Horticulture 

Southwestern  Desert 
Landscaping:  A  Practical 
Environmental  Approach 
January  13, 20, 27 
February  3, 10 
Wednesdays 
6:30  -  9:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Water  is  perhaps  the  desert's  most 
valuable  resource  and  its  conservation 
plays  a  vital  role  in  arid  landscaping. 
These  5  lectures  teach  basic  skills 
needed  to  plan  and  plant  a  desert 
landscape.  A  comprehensive 
landscaping  manual,  written  by  the 
instructor,  is  included  in  the  price. 
Instructor:  Ron  Dinchak.  Non-members, 
$12  per  section,  $40  for  the  series. 
Members,  $10  per  section,  $30  for  the 
series.  Advance  registration  required. 

Section  A 
Landscape  Planning 
January  13 
Wednesday 

Planning  is  crucial  to  a  successful 
landscaping  project.  Whether  starting 
from  scratch  or  converting  an  existing 
landscape,  this  session  concentrates  on 
how  to  begin. 


Section  B 
Landscape  Design 
January  20 
Wednesday 

This  design  session  includes  how  to 
incorporate  special  features  such  as 
pools,  vegetable  gardens,  wildflowers, 
wildlife  habitat  and  environmehtal 
concerns  into  a  desert  landscape. 

Section  C 

Landscaping  with  Desert  Trees 

January  27 

Wednesday 

This  session  is  devoted  to  the  variety  of 
desert  trees  available,  how  to  select 
nursery  stock,  planting  techniques,  soil 
preparation,  care  and  maintenance. 

Section  D 

Landscaping  with  Desert  Shrubs 

February  3 

Wednesday 

Adding  different  colors  and  textures 
to  a  desert  landscape  can  be  done 
with  a  wide  variety  of  desert  shrubs. 
This  session  explores  selection  and  care. 

Section  E 

Landscaping  with  Succulents,  Vines  & 

Groundcovers 

February  10 

Wednesday 

Succulents  (including  cacti),  vines  and 
groundcovers  add  interest  to  any  desert 
landscape.  Selection,  planting 
techniques,  care  and  maintenance  are 
also  covered. 


Newcomer's  Workshop  in  Desert 

Gardening 

February  9 

Tue'sday 

6:30 -9:00  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Feeling  overwhelmed  and  under 
informed  about  gardening  in  the  desert? 
Wondering  what  is  the  chance  you  will 
ever  have  a  beautiful  yard  again?  This 
workshop  illustrates  the  many 
gardening  choices  there  are  and  how 
exciting  and  interesting  gardening  in 
the  desert  can  be.  This  class  emphasizes 
which  plants  thrive  in  this  environment. 
It  is  excellent  for  anyone  unfamiliar 
with  desert  landscape  plant  choices. 
Instructor:  Mary  Irish.  Non-members, 
$10.  Members,  $8.  Advance 
registration  required. 

Pruning  Desert  Trees  and  Shrubs: 

A  Two-Part  Workshop 

February  20  &  27 

Saturdays 

9  a.m.  -  Noon 

Webster  Auditorium 

Proper  pruning  techniques  help 
maintain  the  health  and  beauty  of  desert 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  first  session  of 
this  2-part  workshop  deals  with  desert 
trees,  including  information  on 
developing  lovely  shade  canopies. 
Demonstrated  in  session  2  are 
techniques  for  pruning  desert  shrubs  to 
maintain  their  beauty  in  a  desert 
landscape.  Instructor:  Cesar  Mazier. 
Non-Members,  $18.  Members,  $14. 
Advance  registration  required. 


Children's  Activities 

Celebrate  the  Desert:  A  Family 

Workshop 

December  17 

Thursday 

4:00  -  6:00  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Ages  5-11  years  with  parent 

Come  to  the  Garden  with  your  children 
after  school  and  learn  how  to  make 
imaginative  holiday  cards  and  gifts 
using  desert  plant  materials.  All 
materials  for  this  family  workshop  are 
included  in  the  price.  Instructor:  Jean 
Besich  and  Jan  Trenter.  Non-Members, 
$10.  Members,  $8.  Advanced 
registration  required. 

Puppet  Shows 
January  3, 10, 17, 24 
February  7, 14, 21 
Sundays 

(see  visual  calendar  for  specific  shows) 
1:30  -  2:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

These  puppet  shows  have  been 
specially  created  by  The  Great  Arizona 
Puppet  Theater  and  teach  audiences 
how  animals,  plants  and  people  live 
in  the  desert.  Free  with  Garden 
admission. 

A  Children's  Desert  Basket 

February  13 

Saturday 

9:00 -11:00  a.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Ages  8-12  years 

Children  create  a  small  basket  weaving 
with  desert  plant  materials  traditionally 
used  by  native  people  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert.  These  plant  parts  are  woven 
around  a  small  reed  base  to  create  each 
child's  basket.  Instructor:  Barbara 
Gronemann.  Non-Members,  $12. 
Members,  $10.  Advance  registration 
required. 

Natural  Crafts 

Pine  Needle  Wreaths 
December  12 
Saturday 
9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Traditionally,  wreaths  have  been  used  to 
welcome  guests  to  our  homes  and 
decorate  the  hearth.  Learn  the  secrets  of 
creating  this  unique  wreath  made  from 
pine  needles.  All  materials  for  each 
participant's  wreath  are  included  in  the 
workshop  price.  Instructor:  Sharie 
Monsam.  Non-members,  $20.  Members, 
$16.  Advance  registration  required. 

Mini  Market  Baskets 
December  15 
Tuesday 
9  a.m.  -  Noon 
Webster  Auditorium 

This  basket  is  easy  and  fun  to  make.  It 
is  plaited  from  reed  and  measures  4" 
wide  x  7"  long  x  9"  high  including  the 
handle.  This  basket  is  perfect  for 
holiday  goodies.  Participants  can 
personalize  their  basket  with  colored 
reed.  All  materials  are  included  in  the 
workshop  price.  Instructor:  Yarm 
Falater.  Non-members,  $18.  Members, 
$16.  Advance  registration  required. 


Southwestern  Woven  Bird  House 

January  20 

Wednesday 

9:00  a.m.  -  2:00  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Lure  colorful  birds  into  the  casa  of  their 
dreams.  This  southwestern  birdhouse 
is  delicately  woven  into  a  comfortable 
size  with  a  doorway  opening  onto  a 
small  "patio"  for  safe  landings.  All 
materials  for  this  workshop  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  price.  Instructor:  Bonnie 
Bogie.  Non-Members,  $18.  Members, 
$14.  Advance  registration  Required. 


Pine  Needle  Basketry:  A  Two 
Part  Workshop 
February  5  &  12 
Fridays 

10:00  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Participants  in  this  2-part  workshop 
learn  how  to  use  this  natural  plant 
material  to  coil  weave  a  basket.  During 
the  second  session,  the  baskets  are 
personalized  with  colorful  decorations 
and  a  lid.  All  materials  for  each 
participant's  basket  are  included  in  the 
workshop  price.  Instructor:  Sharie 
Monsam.  Non-Members,  $28.  Mem¬ 
bers,  $24.  Advance  registration 
required. 


Volunteer  Opportunity 

( 

"SPROUTS"  Orientation 
February  16  to  March  23 
Tuesdays 
9:00 -11:00  a.m. 

Archer  House 

Become  a  part  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Garden  volunteer  organization. 
"SPROUTS"  is  a  6-part  orientation  for 
new  volunteers  to  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden's  Mission  and  Philosophy.  This 
orientation  gives  an  in-depth  look  at  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Garden's  depart¬ 
ments  and  how  they  relate  to  volun¬ 
teers  participating  in  each  department's 
volunteer  program.  Instructors:  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  Volunteers  and  Staff. 

For  more  information  or  to  receive  an 
invitation  to  "SPROUTS,"  please  call  Pat 
Smith  at  941-1225. 


Plant  Questions  Hotline 

If  you  have  a  question  about 
your  desert  landscape  or 
plants,  please  call  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Plant  Questions  Hotline 
and  we  will  do  our  best  to  help 
you.  The  hotline  operates 
between  10  and  11:30  a.m., 
Monday  through  Friday  at 
(602)  941-1225. 


Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Education  Programs 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
offers  a  great  variety  of 
education  programming.  Here  is 
a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the 
activities  we  provide  for  visitors, 
adult  groups,  student  groups  and 
for  youngsters  visiting  the 
Garden  with  their  families. 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden  -  provides  hands-on 
experiences  with  desert  plants  at  "Touch  Carts" 
located  along  the  trails.  Ideal  for  individuals  or 
any  size  group  wishing  to  tour  the  Garden  at  their 
own  pace.  Instructors:  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Docents.  "A  Touch  of  the  Garden"  is  offered 
Tuesdays  through  Saturdays,  mid-Octqber 
through  mid-May. 

Desert  Garden  Walks  -  a  general  admission, 
one  hour  docent-guided  tour  through  the  Garden 
showing  visitors  how  desert  plants  have  adapted 
to  survive  in  their  environments.  These  tours  are 
provided  Tuesdays  through  Saturdays,  Mid- 
October  through  Mid-May. 

Desert  Landscaping  Tours  -  a  general 
admission,  one  hour,  docent-guided  tour  to  see 
mature  examples  of  the  wonderful  variety  of 
plants  that  can  be  used  to  create  beautiful 
landscapes.  These  tours  are  on  Saturdays  during 
our  planting  months  of  October  and  March. 

Birds  in  the  Garden  -  a  general  admission, 
one  hour  docent-  guided  tour  to  acquaint  visitors 
with  local  and  migratory  birds  and  their  nesting 
habits.  This  tour  is  offered  every  Monday 
morning  during  the  year. 

Desert  Detective  -  a  free  activity/game 
sheet  which  encourages  each  child  to  discover 
mysteries  of  the  desert  during  a  visit  to  the 
Garden. 

Teacher  aids  -  The  Sonoran  Desert  Handbook 
is  a  Desert  Study  Unit  providing  information, 
introductory  and  follow-up  lessons  for  classes 
that  visit  the  Garden.  Call  (602)  941-1225  to 
receive  a  listing  of  additional  teacher  resources. 

Puppet  Shows  -  created  by  The  Great  Arizona 
Puppet  Theater  in  cooperation  with  the  Garden's 
education  department  to  help  young  audiences 
understand  how  animals,  people  and  plants 
depend  on  each  other.  These  shows  are  free  to 
schools  as  an  outreach  program  with  some  limited 
availability. 

Teacher  In-Services  -  teacher  and  school 
administrator  workshops  focusing  on  the 
concepts  of  desert  ecology  through  hands-on 
activities.  Teachers  are  introduced  to  Garden 
educational  opportunities  and  material  so  they 
can  successfully  design  student  educational 
experiences  which  supplement  classroom 
objectives.  Presentations  can  be  tailored  to  meet 
specific  needs  of  school  programs. 

Plantimal  Safari  -  A  hands-on  workshop 
based  on  the  Garden's  Plantimal  Safari  coloring 
book  and  designed  for  pre-school  through  first 
grade.  Students  are  led  on  a  "safari"  through  the 
Garden  using  creative  movement  to  find  plants 
that  look  like  animals.  The  safari  is  followed  by 
storytelling  and  puppet  making. 

Treasures  of  the  Desert  -  an  environmental 
education  experience  designed  to  foster  an 
appreciation  of  the  desert.  Students  in  grades  two 
through  six  use  mystery  maps  and  hidden  clues  to 
explore  the  desert  environment.  This  hands-on 
workshop  was  developed  by  Barbara  Gronemann 
of  Southwest  Learning  Sources  in  cooperation 
with  the  Garden's  education  department. 


Instructors  -  Winter  1992-93 

Jean  Besich  -  A  native  Arizonan  with  a  life¬ 
long  interest  in  the  desert  and  its  natural 
materials.  She  is  a  retired  teacher  who  has  spent 
many  hours  working  with  children  including 
children's  craft  classes.  Jean  is  a  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  docent  and  horticultural  aide. 

Bonnie  Bogie  -  Advisor  to  the  Desert  Art 
Studio,  member  VAA,  and  creator /designer  of  the 
Gypsy  Flower  collection  which  is  now  being 
marketed  throughout  the  country.  She  has  taught 
classes  in  Canada,  Arizona  and  California  and  her 
work  can  be  found  in  galleries  in  all  those  states. 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers  - 

These  volunteers  are  extensively  trained  in  desert 
ecology.  This  training  has  also  included 
experience  in  educational  interpretation  and 
horticulture. 

Ron  Dinchak  -  Author  of  An  Illustrated  Guide 
to  Landscape  Shrubs  of  Southern  Arizona  and  An 
Illustrated  Guide  to  Landscape  Trees  of  Southern 
Arizona.  He  is  currently  a  professor  of 
environmental  biology  at  Mesa  Community 
College.  A  popular  Valley  instructor  and 
consultant  in  desert  landscaping,  he  has  been 
teaching  classes  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
since  1980. 

Yarm  Falater  -  A  past  president  of  Basket 
Artisans  of  Arizona,  a  basketry  guild.  She  enjoys 
making  all  types  of  baskets  and  has  been  teaching 
basketry  since  1985.  Her  baskets  are  sold  at  the 
Craftsmen's  Cooperative  Gallery  at  Heritage 
Square. 

The  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater  -  Co¬ 
founded  by  professional  puppeteers,  Nancy 
Smith  and  Ken  Bonar,  and  incorporated  in  1983  as 
a  touring  theater  in  Arizona.  The  company's 
permanent  downtown  Firehouse  Theater  opened 
in  1988  featuring  weekend  performances  of 
traditional  and  Arizona  heritage  stories.  The 
company  tours  and  conducts  classes  and 
workshops. 

Barbara  Gronemann  -  A  curriculum 
specialist  on  the  Southwest  with  a  masters  in 
education  from  Columbia  University.  She  is  a 
certified  teacher  and  former  museum  educator  at 
Pueblo  Grande  Museum.  She  is  the  director  of 
Southwest  Leaming^ Sources  and  has  taught 
classes  at  the  Garden  since  1981. 

Mary  Irish  -  Public  horticulture  coordinator  for 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  She  manages  the 
Garden's  public  horticulture  program,  plant 
introduction  program  and  supervises  the 
propagation  of  plants  from  the  museum's 
collection  for  sale. 

Cesar  Mazier  -  The  superintendent  of 
horticulture  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  He 
has  a  bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture  from  the 
University  of  Honduras  and  a  masters  in 
agriculture  from  New  Mexico  State  University. 

He  has  been  with  the  Garden  since  1987  and 
oversees  the  tree  and  shrub  lifeforms  of  the 
museum's  collection. 

Sharie  Monsam  -  1988  Artist  of  the  Year  for 
the  City  of  Mesa,  she  has  been  teaching  fiber  art 
classes  for  17  years  in  the  Valley  and  at  the  Garden 
since  1985.  Chosen  to  represent  Arizona  in 
Canadian  fiber  art  shows  in  1986,  she  has  also 
participated  in  shows  in  California  and  New 
Mexico.  One  of  her  tapestries  is  displayed  in  the 
sanctuary  of  St.  Bridgit's  church  in  Mesa,  Arizona. 

Alice  Manuel  -  Pima  Indian  artisan  who  has 
been  weaving  baskets  since  1983.  She  works  at 
the  Hoo-hoogam  Ki  Museum  in  the  Salt  River 
Pima /Maricopa  Indian  Community. 

Jan  Trenter  -  A  Desert  Botanical  Garden  docent 
who  has  taught  children's  craft  classes  and  flower 
pressing  workshops  at  the  Garden  since  1986.  She 
is  a  working  artist  in  stained  glass  where 
wildflowers  are  incorporated  into  her  work. 

Before  moving  to  Arizona,  she  was  an  instructor 
for  15  years  at  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College 
in  beginning  and  advanced  stained  glass. 


Garden  Hours 

The  Garden  is  open  every  day  of  the  year, 
including  holidays  (except  Christmas  Day). 

October-April 

8a.m.-Sunset 

May-September 

7a.m.-Sunset 

Gift  Shop 

9a,m.-5p.m. 

Sales  Greenhouse 

10a.m.-4p.m. 

(October-May) 

Admission 

Adults 

$5 

Seniors 

$4 

Children  5-12 

$i 

Children  under  5 

Free 

Members 

Free 

TO  TUCSON 
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